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ATYPICAL AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Jor Saving more Labor and Saving more Time 


Daltons conserve 
and guard our 
woman power 


American invention anticipates 
world wants. In peace or war, 
American genius provides the 
means for carrying on. 


Today the man-power of nations 
is wonderfully conserved by Ameri- 
can office devices. 


The Dalton '10-Key Adding-Calculating 
Machine saves more labor—more time. 
It substitutes woman-power for man- 
power, puts man’s skill into the hands 
of the inexperienced woman. 


The small, compact Dalton keyboard, 


with only 10 keys, makes operation easy. 
With little practice a girl learns the 


touch method and does the figure work 
of three or more experienced men. 


The Dalton has but one key for each 
figure and automatically places that fig- 
ure in its proper column. To list anynum- 
ber—hundreds, thousands or millions— 
you strike the figure-keys in order given 
without reference to decimal column. 


Dalton simplicity permits of maximum 
speed—its unequalled range of perform- 
ance adapts it to any and every kind of 
figure work. 

The Dalton adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, 
figures interest and chain discounts, totals two 
columns at once—practically any calculation by 
hand and brain is easier and quicker done on 
the 10-Key Dalton. 


Business, Big and Little, Enlists the Dalton 


The U. S. Government uses over 3,000 Daltons; 
the U. S. Steel Corporation over 250; the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad over 200; hundreds of other 
nationally known concerns have standardized on 
the Dalton, while tens of thousands of merchants 
and business offices use Daltons for all their 
figure work. 


A Dalton demonstration will prove its ability 
to save more labor and more time in your 
business. Look for “Dalton” in your phone 
book—we have sales agents in a hundred 
leading cities. Ask for demonstration on your 
work, or write us for a descriptive booklet. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE Co. 
130 Beech Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADDING AND 
CALCULATING MACHINE 
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1918 ATLAS *2= FRE 


To the readers of The Literary Digest who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


The Only Grand Prize “4 | =|Words of Recent Interest 


given to diction- A A Bertha, blighty, -Boche,~-Bolsheviki 
~ = e ° one Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, ignty, e, evIRt, 
aries at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition was camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, 


? . . 
granted to Webster s New International and the : Merriam war bride. These are but a few from the thousands‘of late words, — 
Series for superiority of educational merit. all clearly defined in this Great Work. 


“The Supreme Authority” 
The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 
pages, and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single 
volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library Buckram Binding, can now be 
secured by readies of The Digest on the following remarkably easy terms: 


The entire work (with complete 1918 Atlas) 


_ DELI VERED for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
(In United States and Canada) 
on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


~ REDUCED ABOUT ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 


. *,* 

Pia ae Edition 

Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper. It has an excellent printing sur- 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impressions 
of type and illustrations. What a satisfaction 
to own the new Merriam Webster in a form 
so light and so convenient to use! This edition 
is only about one half the thickness and 
weight of the regular edition. Size 12% 
in. x 934 in. x 2 in. Weight 8% lbs. 


<QeemesRegular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest 
quality. Size 12% in. x 93f in. x 5% in. 
Weight 15% Ibs. 

Both Editions are printed from the same 
plates and indexed. 






































Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, 


- " , in addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 
“To have this work in the home is nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, 
like sending the whole family to college.” besides thousands of other References. Nearly 





The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius” 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 IMlustrations. 


THE ATLAS | WEE To those who mail this Coupon at once ! 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. occ.cccrs Springfield, Mass. 


Is the 1918 ‘‘New Reference Atlas of the cetatiiiliad Gittins taiies Gaaedest catia 


World,”’ containin nearly 200 pages, with 128 Please send me free of all obli expense a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles” oqptataing.: 2 
F amusing ‘Test in Pronunciation (with key) entitled “The Americanization of Carver"; also “ 
pages of maps, beautifully pr inted in colors with Interesting Questions” with references to their answers, and striking ° ‘Facsimile’ Color: Plate" ee 

; . . thi bindings. Please includ of India and Regular paper with terms of your 
marginal reference indexes, late Census Figures, } Yifergry- Digest fece Atlas offer on Webster's New International Dictionary. 


coteo-sttuitvouts ems § atone) = © SO A ns eee 
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The Battle Hymn of Democracy 


The Song of Human Freedom Triumphant. The song that 
stirs men’s souls. Put one in your home. Send 25¢ 
i: piano copy, wordsand music. 60Oc for 


THE ARMAGEDDON PUBLISHERS CORP., 141 Broadway, New Yok 


STANDARD DICTIONARY Sietedty quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 











STAMPING THE RE- 
TAIL PRICE ON THE 
BOTTOM AT THE FAC- 


WEARER AGAINST UN- 
BUYING LEATHER AND REASONABLE PROFITS. 


SELLING SHOE 





The Best Child Ever Bom 


iga problem. The brighter the child the great- 
er your problem. Upon your wisdom depend 
his physical, his mental, and his moral devel- 
opment. The greatest of these is his mora 
development—the building of his character— 
for this gives value to the others. And there is no way 

















$3.50 $4.00 +400 00 $690 $700 g $9.00 .00 


Yu ou’ll nape need to ask “‘ What is the price?”” when the shoe sales- 1 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is peda ton Pape 5 Pract engi? meray Rory * 

determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas vege, io geativel, njestens be Geb came. 
name and the retail price is Dp aw on the bottom. The stamped way. But, Some not only entertain but at the saue 

a ime have those fine, constructive qualities which in- 
price yi L. ne ong guarantee that the shoes are always spire high ideals and build strong, clean character. 
worth price paid for them. Th : 

e Young Folks Library 

Stamping the price on every pair of T™ quality of W.L. Dou product is (A Beautiful Christmas Gift) 

shoes as a protection ainst high guaranteed by more ~~ 40 years is enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educators of the ote 
prices and unreasonable profits is o experience in making fine shoes. The ne ee ee aa: cae cf 
be wan le of the constant cnleaver smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 


cause of its i ing and disti plan of ch salag 
Ww. L. las to protect hiscustom- centres of America. They are made ina 
. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is well-equipped factory at Brockton,Mass., 











of childish delights and a boon to parents. And you will be please 


An illustrious gathering of men and women, under the leadership 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Henry Van Dyke and Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, who never forgot the child’s point of view, nor overlooked 
his interests, have made this plan and library a rich treasure-hous 

his pledge that they are the best in 

materials, workmanship and style ~ 

sible to produce at the price. to 

every pair go the results of sixty: 

in r 


by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same.everywhere. They 

cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name ard the 
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to learn that you can secure this library at a remarkably low price, 
on very easy terms. 


Send for Beautifully Illustrated Book—Free 


You and your child will be glad to receive FREE our beautiful book, 
with rich colored illustrations, telling all about this library and ib 
distinctive plan and how you can secure it at a low price. 


University Research 
Dept. F.F., Milwaukee, Wir 
Please send me FREE your beauti- 
fully illustrated book and tell me 
how I can secure the Young Folks 
Library at your low price @ 
easy terms. 
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$200,000 in four years? How does 
it feel to be free from money worries? 

How does it feel to have everything one can 
want? These are questions I shall answer 
for the benefit of my reader out of my own 
personal experience. And I shall try to ex- 
pain, simply and clearly, the secret of what 
my friends call my phenomenal success. 

Let me begin four years ago. At that time 
my wife and I and our two babies were living 
oi my earnings of twenty-five dollars a week. 
We occupied a tiny flat, wore the simplest 
dothes, had to be satisfied with 
the cheapest entertainment—and 
dreamed sweet dreams of the time 
when I should be earning fifty 
dollars a week. That was the 
limit of my ambition. Indeed, 
itseemed to be the limit of my 
possibilities. For I was but an 
average man, without influ- 
ential friends, without a liberal 
education, without a dominating 
personality, and without money. 

With nothing to begin with, I 
have become the sole owner of a 
business which has paid me over 
$200,000 in clear profits during 
the past four years and which 
now pays me more than a thou- 
sand dollars a week. I did not 
gamble. I did not make my 
money in Wall Street. My busi- 
ness is not a war baby—on the 
contrary, many others in my line 
have failed since the war began. 

In four years, the entire scheme 
of my life has changed. Instead 
of living in a two by four flat, we 
occupy our own home, built for 
us at a cost of over $60,000. We 
have three automobiles, Our children go to 
private schools. We have everything we 
want, and we want the best of everything. 
Instead of dreaming of fifty dollars a week I 

am dreaming in terms of a million dollars— 
with greater possibility of my dream coming 
true than my former dream of earning fifty 
dollars a week. 

What brought about this remarkable 
change? What transformed me, almost over- 
night, from a slow-going, easily -satisfied, 
average man—into a positive, quick-acting, 
determined individual who admits no defeat, 
who overcomes every obstacle, and who com- 
pletely dominates every situation? It all 
began with a question my wife asked me one 
evening after reading an article ina magazine 
about a great engineer who was said to earn 
a $50,000 salary. 

“How do you suppose it feels to earn $1000 
a week?” she asked. And without thinking, 
I replied: “I haven’t the slightest idea, my 
dear, so the only way to find out is to earn it.” 
We both laughed, and soon the question was 
apparently forgotten. 


But that night, and for weeks afterward, 
the same question and my reply kept popping 
into my brain. I began to analyze the qual- 
ities of the successful men in our town. What 
is it that enables them to get everything they 
want? They are not better educated than I 
—indeed, some are far less intelligent. But 
they must have possessed some quality that I 
lacked. Perhaps it was their mental attitude; 
perhaps they look at things from an entirely 
different angle than I. Whatever it was, that 

something ’’ was the secret of their success. 
It was the one thing that placed them head 
and shoulders above me in money-earning 
ability. In all other ways we were the same. 


OW does it feel to earn $1000 a week? 
H How does it feel to have earned 


How it Feels to Earn 
$1000 a Week 


By a Young Man Who Four Years Ago Drew a $25 a Week Salary. Tells How He Accomplished It 


Determined to find out what that vital 
spark of success is, | bought books on every 
subject that pertained to the mind. I fol- 
lowed one idea after another. But I didn’t 
seem to get anywhere. Finally, when almost 
discouraged, I came across a copy of “ Power 
of Will.’’ Like a bolt out of a clear sky there 
flashed in my brain the secret I had been 
seeking. There was the real, fundamental 
principle of all success—Power of Will. There 
was the brain faculty I lacked, and which 
every successful man possesses. 

“Power of Will” was written by Prof. Frank 
Channing Haddock, a scientist whose name 
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in will training have recently been compiled 
and published in book form by the Pelton 
Publishing Co., of Meriden, Conn. I am 
authorized to say that any reader who cares 
to examine the book may do so without send- 
ing any money in advance. In other words, 
if, after five days’ reading, you do not feel 
that the hook is worth $3, the sum asked, 
return it and you will owe nothing. When 
you receive your copy for examination I sug- 
gest that you first read the articles on the law 
of great thinking; how to develop analytical 
powers; how to perfectly concentrate on any 
subject; how to guard against errors in 
thought; how to drive from the 
mind unwelcome thoughts; how 
to develop fearlessness; how to 
use the mind in sickness; how to 
acquire a dominating personality. 

Never before have business men 
and women needed this help so 
badly as in these trying times. 
Hundreds of real and imaginary 
obstacles confront us every day, 
and only those who are masters 
of themselves and who hold their 
heads up will succeed. ‘‘ Power 
of Will,” as never before, is an 
absolute necessity—an_ invest- 
ment in self-culture which no one 
can afford to deny himself. 


Some few doubters will scoff at 
the idea of will power being the 
fountain-head of wealth, position 
and everything we are striving 
for. But the great mass of intel- 
ligent men and women will at 
least investigate for themselves 
by sending for the book at the 


\ publisher’s risk. I am sure that 








, made $30,000. 


“How Do You Suppose It Feels to Earn $1000 a Week?” She Asked. 


ranks with such leaders of thought as James, 
Bergson and Royce. After twenty years of 
research and study, he had completed the 
most thorough and constructive study of will 
power ever made. I was astonished to read 
his statement that ‘‘The will is just as sus- 
ceptible of development as the muscles of 
the body!” And Dr. Haddock had actually 
set down the very rules, lessons and exercises 
by which anyone could develop the will, 
making it a bigger, stronger force each day, 
simply through an easy, progressive course of 
training. 


It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated by 
Dr. Haddock. And I need not recount the 
extraordinary results that I obtained alfnost 
from the first day. Shortly after that I took 
hold of a business that for twelve years had 
been losing money. I started with $300 of 
borrowed capital. During my first year I 
My second year paid me 
$50,000. My third year netted me $70,000. 
Last year, due to increased costs of materials, 
my profits were only $50,000 though my 
volume of business increased. New plans 
which I am forcing through will bring my 
profits for the present fiscal year up to 

’ 

Earning a thousand dollars a week makes 
me feel secure against want. It gives me the 
money with which to buy whatever will make 
my family happy. It enables me to take a 
chance on an investment that looks good, 
without worrying about losing the money. 
It frees my mind of financial worries. It 
has made me healthier, more contented, and 
keener minded. It is the greatest recipe I 
know for happiness. 

Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exercises 


any book that has done for me— 
and for thousands of others— 
what “ Pewer of Will” had done 
—is well worth investigating. It is interest- 
ing to note that among the 250,000 owners of 
“‘ Power of Will” are such prominent men as 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, 
ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. 
McKelvie, of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson, 
of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
and thousands of others. In fact, today 
“Power of Will’’ is just as important, and 
ag necessary to a man’s or woman’s equip- 
ment for success, as a dictionary. To try to 
succeed without “ Power of Will”’ is like trying 
to do business without a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest 
immediate action in this matter before you. 
It is not even necessary to write a letter. Use 
the form below, if you prefer, addressing it to 
the Pelton Publishing Company, 8-T Wilcox 
Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will 
come by return mail. This one act may mean 
the turning point of your life, as it has meant 
to me and to so many others. 

The cost of paper, printing and binding has almost 
doubled during the past three years, in spite of which 
“ Power of Will” has not been increased in price. The 
publisher feels that so great a work should be kept as 
low-priced as possible, but in view of the enormous 
increase in the cost of every manufacturing item, the 
present edition will be the last sold at the present price. 
The next edition will cost more. I urge you to send in 
the coupon now. 

(a ee es co ee ee a ee ce oe ————— 
| PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “ Power of Will” at your 


I risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 days. 
! No. celsdbiapbawetseccteeseces (66005snsenNvecere 
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* Among the titles listed below you will find the perfect gift for every name 
© any bookseller. When ordering by mail add 10% of price for postage. 





The War 


The United States in the World War 
By Joun Bach McMAstTER 
The facts of our entrance into ~ — in the light 
of the latest evidence. 800. $3.0 
Fighting France 
By STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
How France has fought and suffered. Her war 
aims and her resources. $1.50 net. 
Unchained Russia 
By CHARLES Epwarp RusSsELL 
Describes clearly the many political parties and 
their conflictirg points of view. One of the most 
informing and accurate studies o; . seemammeate 
Russia that has been made. $1.5 
German Submarine Warfare 
By WEsLEY Frost 
A cémplete investigation of Germany’s submarine 
frightfulness by the former U. S. Consul at Queens- 
town. Illus. $1.50 net. 
A Reb at A Ad, 
By Wut Irwin 
Life at the front and among the European neutrals 
in war times. $1.50 met. 
The Doctor’s Part 
By Cor. James R. Cuurcu 
How our sick and wounded soldiers are cared for. 
Illus. $1.50 net. 
Above the Battle 
By CaPrarmn VIVIAN DRAKE 
The air service in all its phases described by a gay 
young pilot. $1.50 net. 
Knights of the Air 
By Lieut. Bennett A. MOLTER 
How the aviator is made and of what his work con- 
sists. Illus. $1.50 net. 
The A.E.F.—with Pershing’s Army in France 
By HEeywoop Broun 
A bright, informing account of what our boys are 
doing over there. $1.50 net. 





Military and Naval Texts 


The C: M 1 
By Major W.G. KiLner and 
Capt. A. J. MacELRoy 
All the new soldier must know. A short cut to pro- 
motion. Jilus. $1.00 net. 
Modern Navigation 
By Franx S. Hastincs 
Navigation explained for the beginner or the vet- 
eran. Illus. 75 cents net. 
Manual of Military Maps 
By Lrevt.-Cor. J. M. HUTCHINSON and 
Capr. A. J. MacELRoy 
How to make and read military maps. 75 cents net. 


Handbook of Ship Calculations, Construction and 
Operation 








By Cartes H. HuGHEs 
A complete handbook for everyone engaged in ship 
building or operation. Flexible Leather. $5.00 net. 


Sociology and Economics 


The Little Democracy 
By Ipa CLYDE CLARKE 
The development of the community organization. 
$1.50 net: 

The Woman Citizen 

By Horace A. HOLLIsTER 

An estimate of woman’s place in society. $1.75 net. 


The Study of Fabrics 
By ANNABEL TURNER 
How to judge, buy, and care for clothing, linens, 
silks, woolens, and all textile fabrics. 
Illus. $1.75 net. 





The Liberty Cook Book 

By Bertna E. L. STOCKBRIDGE 

Over 1,000 recipes, easy to make, tasty, econom- 
ical. How to usewar time substitutes. $2.00 net. 
and A ing 

By Joserx J. Kiem. Introductory course, $1.25 
iw course, $1.75 met. Complete course, 





Philosophy and Psychology 





An Ethical Philosophy of Life 

By Fevrx ADLER 

A philosophy growing out of the experience of over 
forty years spent in active social service. $3.00 net. 
Psychic Tendencies of Today 

By ALFRED W. MARTIN 

A discussion of the pe pacposte of the new psy- 





New Novels 


“Shavings” 
By Josepn C. LINCOLN 
A Cape Cod novel with many —_ - laughs. 
Ss. 


The Laughing Girl 
By Rosert W. CHAMBERS 
A satire on the secret service situation in Switzer- 
land. $1.50 net. 
The Marne 
By Epita WHARTON 
A wonderful study of an / nerican 
battle front. $1.25 net. 
The Golden Bough 
By GrorGE GIBBS 
A whirlwind adventure novel. Jilus. 
Uncle Abner, Master of Mysteries 
By MELviLLe Davisson Post 
A new genius in detective fiction. 
The Three Strings 
By NatTA.te S. LINCOLN 
Amystery story. $1.50 net. 
The Time Spirit 
By J. C. SNAITH 


How class distinctions are fdlling in England. 
$1.50 net. 


$1. 50 net. 


boy at the 


$1.50 net. 


$1.50 net. 


Minniglen 
By AGNEs and EGERTON CASTLE 
AScotch romance. $1.50 net. 


Biography and Travel 


The Story of General Pershing: 

By Everett T. TOMLINSON 

The first complete biography of America’s Com- 
mander in Chief. IJilus. $1.50 net. 

Camps and Trails in China 

By Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS and 

Yvetre Borup AND. Ews 

The account ‘of a thrilling’ 2,000-mile journey 
through Yunnan. Illustrated with photograpbs. 
$3.00 net. 


History and Politics 


The Rise of the Spanish-American Republics, as 
Told in the Lives of Their Liberators 

By WmataM Spence Rospertson. Iilus. $3.00 net. 
Mexico from Cortez to Carranza 

By LoutsE S. Hassrouck 

A brief history from the early Aztec time to the 
present. Jilus. $1.50 net. 

American Negro Slavery 

By Uvrics B. PHILLIPS 

A history of the slave trade in America. $3.00 net. 
Prussian Political Philosophy 

By WEsTEL W. WILLOUGEBY 

The political principles which make Germany a 
menace to Democracy. $1.50 net. 


Law 


Commercial Arbitration and the Law 
By Jutrus Henry COHEN 
The Law of Commercial Paper 
By WILLIAM UNDERHILL Moore 
What commercial paper is and how to use it. 

$1.75 net. 


Language, Literature and Drama 


The Writing and Reading of Verse 

By CLARENCE EpWarD ANDREWS 

The forms of English verse, how metrical and emo- 
tional effects are obtained, sers libre, old French 
forms, etc. $2.00 net. 

A Book of Short Stories 

By BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 

Thirteen stories by leading authors, with criticisms 
of style and construction and biographical material, 
for beginners in story writing. $1.00 met. 
Children’s Plays 

By Apa M. and ELEaANor L. SKINNER 

Brief plays for children of eight to ten years to 
perform themselves. Illus. by W. Pogany, $1.00 net. 
French in Twenty Lessons 

Spanish in Twenty Lessons 

The famous Cortina language books are now avail- 
able, bound in separate parts. Five parts of four 
chapters each, bound in flexible linen, convenient 
for carrying in the pocket or shopping bag. The 
parts are not sold separately. Each book, $3.00 net. 


Popular Science 











$3.00 net. 








The Amateur Mechanic 

By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 

How to make, use, operate, and repair machines. 
Over 100 illustrations. $1.10 net. 

The Science and Practice of Photography 

By Joun R. RoEBucK 

An excellent guide for ambitious amateurs. 
$2.00 net. 








chic mevements. $1.50 n 

FREE at — = of the following 
leton catalogs 
A re ae s ‘an Publications 
for Boys and Girls 

Reference Books Business Books 
Books on yo | and Household Affairs 

Complete Catalog of Appleton Books 








For Men and Women Who are Keeping 
Business Going at Home 
THE PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS LIBRARY 
Complete in twelve volumes. Covers every phase 


of business activity. Sold only by {subscription. 
Write for information. $23.50 net per set. 




















These are Appleton Books 


D. Appleton & Company 


35 West 32d Street, New York 


















































































































The Digest School 
Directory Index 











E print below the names and addresses 

of the schools and colleges whose an- 

nouncements appear in The Digest dur- 

ing November. The November 9th issue 
contains a descriptive announcement of each 
school. e suggest that you write for catalogs 
and special information to any of the institutions 
listed below, or we will gladly answer your direct 
inqui Latest data procured by one who visits 
the schools is always on hand. Price, locality, 
size of school, age of child, are ‘all factors to be 
considered. ake your inquiry as definite as is 
possible and receive time-saving information by 
writing to the schools or direct to the 


School Department of 
The Literary Digest. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


D. C.....Nat’l Park S .. Washingt 
Pa. ......Bishopthorpe Manor. ees Bethlehem 
VA. ......Mary Baldwin Seminary .. .Staunton 
WIs......Milwaukee-Downer Semin: 
Milwaukee 
Minne-Wawa Camp School 
Tomahawk Lake 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 











Hightstown 








Sithaend OE. 
. a St. John’s Military Academy 
Delafield 


SCHOOLS FOR BACKWARD 


CHILDREN 
a Bancroft Training School 
Haddonfield 
a Acerwood Tutoring School. ... Devon 


School for Exceptional Children 
slyn 


SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 


IND. .....Bogue Institute......... Indianapolis 
Wis......North-Western School... . Milwaukee 


MUSIC SCHOOLS 


N. Y. ....Institute of Musical Art 
New York City 






























































































You Are 
Paying 
fora Course 


You’ve paid for a course many times 
over. You'll continue to pay for it at 
the rate of $5.00 to $10.00 or more per 
week in money that you might draw 
but DON’T. . Whatever you lose is be- 
cause of what you don’t know. You can’t 
afford to lose this amount when, for a 
fracton of what you are now losing, you 
can secure practical instruction thatwill 
make you a skilled, well-paid worker. 


We Guarantee You 
A Better Job Rae 2534 


few months you'll be better fitted for your 
work. In a year your earning power will be 
much greater. In two years you will be i. 
expert and _a big money-maker. That’s what 
American School training will do for you. We 
guarantee satisfaction 


Master YOUR Course 
Don’t pay the high price of not knowing how. 
GET BUSY! Get the benefit of the Course you 
are now paying dearly for. Use some of your 
spare time. Make it bring success to you asit 
has to our thousands of students. Make your 
start TODAY bychecking and mailing coupon. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence, Dept. G-2408, Chicago 


TRAINING*=THE KEY 








FO SUCCESS 
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Tell me how I can fit myself 
for the position marked X: 
eeessHigh Schoo! Course 
.Electrical Engineer 
“Telephone Engineer 
rehitect 
Draftsman 
pon ce nad J ead 
«+++ Mechan’ 
eee Cl VEL Engineer 








ove FITC “Insurance Adjuster 
Engineer 
<-Automobile jie Engineer 
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the Liggett chain of 
Drug Stores), sub- 
scribed to the Modern 
Business Course and 
Service. 







Flexander Hamilton Institute. 
Astor Place 
New York City 





‘Alexander Ramfiton Institute. 
‘Astor Place, 
‘New York City 









Dear Sirs 






~ Gentlemen. - 



















The good that our people have re 


































































































2. 
1 thought you would like to know ceived from the A 
e Alexander Hamilt Institut 
ugton a I ag poy agen dy 4 ay ef Course has been so phenomenal hat on thick it 
ehem asking opinion of the exander Hamilton is my duty t t ate 
= eaibinies @chens we ate y to compliment you on such a splen- 
In each case, I have recommended it 
ukee ; Y It is not only the most instructive 
Ems _ highly because I don't see how I could and valuable treatise on live subjects for 
Lake io anything else. men who are in training for business careers 
2 Sewecnnnesia. arent doab:60 denn but it is the most concise instructive and 
in educational ways and censider any money ate Oe rtp me Bese y -coacger Dyedhnd 
spent for education @ good investment, but I hey x : oe POMS SreRyeaay MP: Tie Remeess 
town Delieve I have gotten more good out of your , sar 35 5 
Course than all the rest of the money I have A man can get more for his money 
sboro spent together, fext of your Course than from all other 
afield It is @ most valuable asset, to my ae wor ere —_ 
mind, to any ambitious man who wants to e 
develop himself and grasp business opportu-. You are o 
perating a power for good. 
) nities when they present themselves I feel) ‘and whoever has been a for thse 
I have done something for ny fellow-men when ‘deserves a great deal of oredit 
jf_recommend it 2 
a I would recommend the Course to 
: Sincerely yours, anybody if he had to borrow the woney to’ 
evon take it. os 
det CREF resrnane Sincerely} 
Ss ¢ Vice-President 
polis Sceretary 
ukee 






times Murnan was no different from an 
it at i potiad Bag teas min bo He ' velop himself and grasp business oppor- Mr. Murnan—and hundreds of other big men. 
e per g y- tunities when they present themselves. I No man is too big to stop learning. Ceasing 
draw began at the bottom; he climbed feel I have done something for my to grow means the beginning of decay. 
is be- to the top because he early real- fellow-men when I recommend it.’’ The man who is master of the funda- ® 
= ized that self-training is the one Wh d mentals of all business—production, market- 
== way to absolutely insure advance- at stronger endorsement ing, finance, accounting, organization, trans- 
il ment in business could there be of the work that portation, exporting and the other funda- 
chee the Alexander Hamilton Institute mentals behind every industry—he is the man 
; A few months after he enrolled who reaches the top-most rung of the ladder. 


KPa eae Seeders seieask2 





From store clerk to 


as ea 


Vice-president of a $52,000,000 Corporation 


The start in life of Charles E. 


in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, Mr. Murnan wrote us the 
letter reproduced above. Read it 
carefully. Note especially where 
he says— 


“I would recommend the course 
to anybody, even if he had to bor- 
row the money to take it.” 


Today, Mr. Murnan is Vice- 
President of this $52,000,000 
Corporation. Read his letter 
above, written four years after his 
enrolment. He lays emphasis on 
these two paragraphs: 


It is a most valuable asset, to my mind, 
to any ambitious man who wants to de- 


is doing than these two letters? 


Four years ago Mr. Murnan 
wasabig executive witha big com- 
pany—today he is a bigger exec- 
utive with the bigger company. 


The Course will also help you 


to become a bigger man 


75,000 other meninall positions, 
representing every American in- 


dustry, are finding the Course of 


great profit. 


It teaches you the fundamentals 
of all business. No matter what 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service will help you just as it has helped 


_ You can take this Course in your spare time, without 
interruption to your present work. You will find that it 


* gives you assets that have a moral, mental and financi: 


value to you as long as you are in business. 


Our Free Book tells you all about 
the Course—write for it today 
This interesting and instructive 112-page book, 
“Forging Ahead In Business,” tells how you can pre- 
pare and develop yourself for greater success—larger 
salary. You will fond the book profitable reading. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
342 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” —Free 














. rye ° Name 
“I have spent a great deal of money in your position 1s today, you cannot . Print here 
educational ways and consider any money hope to get in your own depart- ——- 
spent for education a good investment; but m . dk l- 
I believe I have gotten more good out of | mentallthe experienceand know 
pe Course than all the rest of the money edge you need in business. You iat 
have spent together. need the experience of others. Position 
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Fd ‘BOOKS 


Give a good book at Christmas time and you give a part of the author, 
a part of yourself and you take option, as it were, on the leisure of the 
one who is to readit. Therefore, select gift books with care. A cata- 
log of THE ABINGDON Press will be of considerable help to you. 


THE CLEAN SWORD 
By Lynn Haroip HovuGuH 
A book which gets down to the funda- 
mental principles involved in the use 
of force, and to their relation to Chris- 
tianity. History, philosophy, theology, 
Biblical interpretation and the whole 
field of human struggle in the progress 
of civilization are brought to bear on 
the elucidation of this theme. 
212 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF GOD 
By Evten Burns SHERMAN , 
“The number of delightful things that 
this author sees, hears and smells in 
nature is simply wonderful. The chap- 
ter on Writ in Water is 2 prose poem 
of great beauty and all the chapters 
show a deep insight and the power of 
discriminating and delicate expression.” 
—The Boston Transcript. 
Frontispiece. 184 pages. Cloth. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
THE SILVER SHADOW 
THE LUGGAGE OF LIFE 
THE GOLDEN MILESTONE 
By F. W. BorEHam 
A most suggestible person is this Tas- 
manian essayist and minister. To him 
every event and object is suggestive ; 
wherever his glance strikes it ricochets 
to something else. A delicious mental 
intoxication is the reward of the reader 
who sails through his own familiar 
world on the fleet wings of Boreham’s 


imagination. 
Cloth. Per volume, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


RELIGION AND WAR 
By WituiaM Hersert Perry Faunce 4 
President of Brown University 


Does the World War mean the col- 
lapse of the church and the ultimate 
failure of the Christian faith? What 
will be the final issue of the war? Will 
it be a relapse into barbarism or the 
coming of a new and higher social or- 
der? This book, virile.in style and con- 
structive in purpose, answers these and 


kindred questions. 
188 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid, 


THE OREGON MISSIONS 
The Story of How the Line Was Run 
Between Canada and the United States 


By Bishop James W. BasHrorp 


The story of the founding of the Ore- 
gon Missions, together with a study of 
related history. Dealing as it does with 
matters of denominational and govern- 
mental moment, the book is an histori- 
cal study of great value. 

512 pages, Cloth. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE OLD HOME 
By Cuartes Coxe Woops 
Easy and beautiful in style, familiar and 
sympathetic in treatment, it is a book 
preeminently of the home, for the home, 
by a lover of home. A joyous and ten- 
der book that begins with a wedding 
and ends with a golden wedding, dew- 


fall and eventide. 
Illustrated. 191 pages. Cloth. 
Net, $2.00, postpaid. 
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UP TO SUCCESS! LEARN STENOGRAPHY 











THE NEW WA 








route to Typewriting Efficiency. 


STENOGRAPHERS IN DEMAND 


any previous time. 


AS FASCINATING AS A GAME 


tionizes all older methods. 


TIME AND MONEY SAVING WAY 


waste months in learning—the NEW WAY is so practical and based on such 
sound principles that a beginner needs only a few lessons at only a few dollars. 
We h student absolutel 
SPLENDID FREE OFFER [etre cn atte 
on the following subjects: Eopiah Letterwritine. Office Roittine, and Secretari 


duties. Bnd coder phonon scemif 
you can command rom $3 
Positions send for the FREE 

of NEW WAY in or Second ond Tenet You 


and right in Shorthand 


The NEW WAY training course in Shorthand 
and Typewriting is a series of studies in handy 
= pamphlet form—clearly explained—easily pre- 
pared. The student will find in these simple lessons the shortest and surest 


The demand for Experts is 
greater than ever before in 
Business History. The United States Government needs thousands in its 
various branches—and salaries are higher and promotion quicker than at 


The NEW WAY in Short- 
hand and Typewriting revolu- 
At the completion of the ten easily learned les- i 
sons, a speed of 80 to 100 words per minute is possible on the typewriter. a yr 
Beginners readily learn how to take shorthand and dictation and masters of 

the course average from 125 to 150 words per minute. 

Don’t experiment with 

costly tuition fees, or oY 


and Typewri 
.00 to $40.00 a week and rise to big executive 
our generou course 


be amazed act 









ATrainload of Books 


30-DAY SALE— 
» )Bankrupt Stocks 


Edition Remainders—Odd Lots—50 to 80% 
Saving on Many of Choicest Works in Literature 
Out th in thi days! Bankro; 

stocks, gh ae mte Editions, Oak 
and Ends, Theusands of titles, ‘in 
eating many DeLuxe or asaving 
of 50 to Recent fiction—the most 

; popular authors — all ow 


away under price. Never such an op- 
portunity to save money on books! 


5 Days'Free Examination 


Examine the books in your own home for five days 
before paying for And or not satisfied, return them 
at my expense — and owe me nothing. 









SAMPLE PRICES: New_ Ameri ised, Fee 
t 1.69. ia, Se ols, 8/4 
Engyclonedia of arety “Geesaaticas: b, price, $76.00. - = 
What ai i Married People | Seeing Europe, 1 
Should Know. $3. price,$12. ly price, 

Famous Osta Speech- Century Aho ‘an see 

$2.50—$1.25. Oe {So er. 

Shak ree 24 vole, 24 mo. P. rice, $120.00. My 
\e Ye rice, 

When a Ben Goines to Fimeclt rary of Wit and Humor, 

Jig Jitons or. ‘Art of Self-De- | Fi hting fhe Trafic Young 
Ss 

aes How to a to Develop, 98, Secrets of the German War 
jes 0} ice. 

Mar ar joey ‘polished. $2. 60. | My Four Yeare. to Germany, 





00-69. 
onan Sets—All Standard Authors at 25e to haf on the Dollar, 


Write for 30-Day Big Bargain List 


‘ak tage of t acquainted with Clark- 
= ond is me’ earn how he is a he 
and thousands of Sante for American 


book you want be sure to write 

= gases. Retpenens, og any 
bank in Chicago. Thousands of America’s best pi 
libraries are filled with books purchased from Clarkson, 
Write today—get the bargain list. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
1103 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Illinois 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Taste hoe. 

















LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1152BLWC, Chicago 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University”’ 





Home Stupy 


(27th Year) 
tion, Forms of Public 
ys meen sam more than 400 other Academic 





and professional courses are offered by corre- 
spondence. 


Che Mniversity of Chicaga 


Division 9, Chicago, Ill. 
QUICKLY 


LANGUAGES &nx&xe 


CON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 

“Like Learning a tune—and as easy.”” Our Dise Records) 
repeat the correct accent and pronuneiation until you) 
know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the} 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Used and recommended by educators in leading colleges. 
-M. C., French Military Conversation, with records) 
for Soldiers. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
902 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 46th Street, N.Y, 




















SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabie System—written with only nine char- 

acters, @No * ‘positions’’— no “‘ruled lines’’— no “*shad- 
oa scianl actan thas soa ha lasanad ie te days of hone, tudy. 
Dents ae 7m can earned in x roo study. 


” 


pare time. For full descriptive 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 930 Unity Bldg. Chicago, UL 


en ne ne 


Be ASE“ BANKING 


- . Tell tunities in this won 

me - Tenriteset series 2 at 
EDGAR G. ALCOR 

American 8c ‘hool of Banking 
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PETE 22S SEBOOL 








185 E. State St., Dept. 99, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


NTRODUCTION TO 
UNITARIANISM’? 
Dy Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and other Uni- 
arian Sermons 8 ENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. C. W. Prion 186 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITIN 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short- nates tanghtht 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of — incott’s 
150-page catalogue free, Please 
THE HOME eer SCHOOL 


































Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71 jeld, Masse 








A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of 





“Home-Making, as a Profession” 
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The Secret 
Convincing Talker 
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of Being a 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


Frank Jordan? ”’ 

This question quickly brought 
me to the little group which had gath- 
ered in the center of the. office. Jordan 
and I had started with the Great Eastern 
Machinery Co., within a month of each 
other, four years ago. A year ago, 
Jordan was taken into the accounting 
division and I was sent out as salesman. 
Neither of us was blessed with an un- 
usual amount of brilliancy, but we ‘“got 
by’’? in our new jobs well enough to 
hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when I 
heard : 

“‘Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
of the Company !’’ 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
there was the ““Notice to Employees’’ 
on the bulletin board, telling about 
Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable 
fellow, quiet, and unassuming, but I 
never would have picked him for any 
such sudden rise. I knew, too, that the 
Treasurer of the Great.Eastern had to be 
a big man, and I wondered how in the 
world Jordan landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into 
Jordan’s new office and after congratu- 
lating him warmly, I asked him to let 
me ‘‘in’’ on the details of how he jumped 
ahead so quickly. His story is so in- 
tensely interesting that I am going to 
repeat it as closely as I remember. 

“T’ll tell you 


‘Hi you heard the news about 








just how it hap- 
pened, George, be- 
cause you may pick 
up a pointer or two 
that will help you. 


“*You remember 
how scared I used 
to be whenever I 
had to talk to the 
chief? You remem- 
ber how you used 
to tell me _ that 
every time I opened 
my mouth I put my 
foot into it, mean- 
ing of course that 
every time I spoke 
I got into trouble ? 
You remember 
when Ralph Sinton 
left to take charge 





PREDERICK HOUK LAW 


As educator, lecturer, execu- 

tive, traveler and author few 

men are ipped 
rience and trainin as Dr. 











of the Western 
| office and I was 








By GEORGE RAYMOND 


asked to present him with the loving 
cup the boys gave him, how flustered 
I was and how I couldn’t say a word 
because there were people around? You 
remember how confused I used, ‘to be 
every time I met new people? I couldn’t 
say what I wanted to say when I wanted 
to say it; and I determined that if there 
was any possible chance to learn how to 
talk I was going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted to become 
orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was 
not only how to speak in public but how to 
speak to individuals under various conditions 
in. business and social life. 

““A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk in- 
terestingly, I read an announcement stating 
that Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New York 
University had just completed a new course 
in business talking and public speaking en- 
titled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course was 
offered on approval without money in advance, 
so since I had nothing whatever to lose by 
examining the lessons, I sent for them and in 
a few days they arrived. I glanced through 
the entire eight lessons, reading the headings 
and a few paragraphs here and there, and in 
about an hour the whole secret of effective 
speaking was opened to me. 

**For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded whereas it is 
really the simplest thing in the world to ‘get 
up and talk.’ I learned how to secure com- 
plete attention to what I was saying and how 
to make everything | said interesting, forceful 
and convincing. I learned the art of listening, 
the value of silence, and the power of brevity. 
Instead of being funny at the wrong time, I 
learned how and when to use humor with 
telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples of 
what things to say and when to say them to 
meet every condition. I found that there was 
a knack in making oral reports to my su- 
periors. I found that there was a right way 
and a wrong way to present complaints, to 
give estimates, and to issue orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to answer 
complaints, about how to ask the bank for a 
loan, about how to ask for extensions. An- 
other thing that struck me forcibly was that, 
instead of antagonizing people when I didn’t 
agree with them, I learned how to bring them 
around to my way of thinking in the most 
pleasant sort of way. Then, of course, along 
with those lessons there were chapters on 
speaking before large audiences, how to find 
material for talking and speaking, how to talk 
to friends, how to talk to servants, and how to 
talk to children. 

‘‘Why, I got the secret the very first evening 
and it was only a short time before I was able 
to apply all of the principles and found that 
my words were beginning to have an almost 
magical effect upon everybody to whom I 
spoke. It seemed that I got things done in- 
stantly, where formerly, as you know, what I 
said ‘went in one ear and out the other.’ I 





began to acquire an executive ability that sur- 
prised me. I smoothed out difficulties like a 
true diplomat. In my talks with the chief I 
spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. Then 
came my first promotion since I entered the 
accounting department. I was given the job 
of answering complaints, and I made good. 
From that I was given the job of making col- 
lections. When Mr. Buckley joined thee 
Officers’ Training Camp, I was made Treas- 
urer. Between you and me, George, my salary 
is now $7500 a year and I expect it will be 
more from the first of the year. 

*‘And I want to tell you sincerely, that I 
attribute my success solely to the fact that I 
learned how to talk to people.” 

S4EEEEE 


When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave it tome. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen to 
me at all. After four months of record break- 
ing sales during the dullest season of the year, 
I received a wire from the chief asking me to 
return to the home office. We had quite a 
long talk in which I explained how I was able 
to break sales records—and I was appointed 
Sales Manager at almost twice my former 
salary. I know that there was nothing in me 
that had changed except that I had acquired 
the ability to talk where formerly I simply 
used ‘‘words without reason.’’ I can never 
thank Jordan enough for telling me about Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking. Jordan and I are both spending 
all our spare time making public speeches on 
war subjects and Jordan is being talked about 
now as Mayor of our little Town. 





So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “‘Mastery of Speech,’’ Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speak 
ing, that once you have an opportunity to see 
in your own home how you can, in one hour, 
learn the secret of speaking and how you can 
apply the principles of effective speech under 
all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be:sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the Course, send only $5 in full 
payment. Ycu take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 2311, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me . Houk Law’s ofantery of Speech,’’ a 
Course in Busines: and buble ing in lessons. | will 
either remal 1 fees Fait a you mihi tive r its receipt, or 
you $5. 
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iw to Waltham for Time ZYFae 


The British Empire is famed for its tradition that her craftsmen 
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have excelled in the mechanism of watches and clocks, thus 
adding many laurels to horological achievement. 


Under the direction of a commission appointed by the Government, Canada 
has adopted watch inspection regulations upon her three transcontinental 
railroads, as well as all other lines under governmental supervision. | 


It was a signal honor, then, and a tribute to ex- 
celling merit, when Canada gave to Waltham 
watches supremacy upon these great trans- 
continental routes and subsidiary railroads. 


Indeed, there are three times as many Waltham 
watches in use upon the railroads of Canada 
as all other makes of watches combined. The 
Canadian Government also selected Waltham 
watches as its standard for polar expedition 
work and in the 
Topographical Sur- 
vey Department. 
And the Waltham 
Deck Clock and 
Chronometer were 
chosen as standard 
for naval use — all 
very good reasons 
why your choice of 
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a timepiece should be a Waltham. The 
jeweler who specializes in Waltham watches 
is worthy of your confidence, no matter what 
article he recommends, because his business 
has been built on the enduring foundation of 
quality. Ask him toexplain the many exclu- 
sive advantages of the two Waltham watches 
illustrated on this page. 


Vanguard is the world’s finest railroad watch. 
Riverside is a mod- 
erate price Waltham, 
made in five sizes 
—three for menand 
two for women. 
These masterpieces 
of watch construc- 
tion enshrine all 
those superiorities 
which have made 





The Vanguard 


The World's Finest Railroad Watch 
23 and 19 jewels 
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BOLSHEVISM THREATENING THE WORLD 


they watch the millions of Central Europe plunge 

from autocracy to anarchy, and our publicists begin 
to ask if we must fight again against the new foe. ‘Must we 
save the world from anarchy?” is on every lip, and the fact 
that such questions as 


A SHUDDER runs through the Western nations as 


ernment of Germany is aiming at an understanding with Russia, 
and one correspondent hears that ‘“‘some of the German and 
Russian Bolsheviki go so far as to talk of a common resistance 
to the Western Powers.” Other dispatches tell how thousands 
of German soldiers, without orders and unrestrained by their 

officers, are filling the 





these are being asked ° 
everywhere is proof ; 
enough, as The New 
Republic (New York) 
notes, that ‘“‘the war 
does not end when the 
enemy surrenders.” Ex- 
President Taft, calling 
attention in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger to 
the sweep of Bolshevism 
through. Germany and 
Austria, declares that 
this new movement 
may “stop short of 
nothing but a massacre 
of all who are respect- 
able, thrifty, educated, 
or decent,’’ and he hints 
that our armies may 
yet be needed to aid 
Russia to her feet, and 
to help the Austrian 
people ‘‘regain  self- 
control denied them by 
the bloody hands of 
anarchy and mob rule.” 
The Socialist New York 
Call protests against 
this as a demand for 
the inauguration of “a 
war of imperialism,” 
in which our own 
“financial and com- 
mercial dynasties” 
would seek to aid the 
like “German brood.” 
In other words, “‘it is a 





long troop-trains and 
coming back to the 
German cities over 
which the red flag now 
floats. If Germany’s 
“‘wild men succeed in 
enlisting in their sup- 
port the brutish ele- 
ments of the German 
Army” it will be ‘a 
serious thing for the 
world, the New York 
Globe » believes. _Bol- 
shevism, this New York 
daily warns its readers, 
is not only ‘‘antidemo- 
cratic and autocratic, 
but is aggressive,”’ and 
“if the power that re- 
mains with Russia and 
Germany is hurled at 
the democratic world in 
a new enterprise of 











BEFORE AND AFTER. 


The Imperial ruler and Friedrich Ebert, the Socialist tailor, who succeeded him 
as head of the German Government 


conquest, the peace may 
not be of long dura- 
tion.” Mr. Frank H. 
Simonds, the conserva- 
tive and well-informed 
military critic of the 
New York Tribune, 
turns his attention from 
problems of strategy to 
those of peace, and 
comes to the similar 
conclusion that there is 
no sound reason for in- 
dulging in “immediate 
expectations of a re- 








Holy Alliance of the 

‘respectable, thrifty, educated, or decent,’” which The Call 
thinks the ex-President would form against the “‘mob.” Yet 
some of our most representative editors, as they watch the 
progress of the German revolution, are by no means certain that 
the war for democracy is not to be followed by a war against 
anarchy. Press dispatches tell us that the all-Socialist Gov- 


turn to old conditions 
of peace and quiet.” He notes the parallelism between the 
early events of the respective revolutions in Russia and Ger- 
many, and reminds us that the Russian revolution was brought 
about by German influence ‘“‘and based upon the ideas of the 
German Socialists.” He further recalls the fact that ‘in both 
countries the basis of revolution was “hunger, aggravated by 
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BISMARCK IN VERSAILLES— 1871. 


At the left the painting from the seventies shows Bismarck as the 
dominant standing figure. Mr. Thiers, representing the French Gov- 
ernment, is sinking in his chair, and Mr. Favre is seen leaning across the 
table as the Irori Chancellor demands the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine. 





RETRIBUTION. 

















From the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune."” Copyrighted, 1918, by John T. McCutcheon. 
FOCH IN VERSAILLES—1918. 


At the right the drawing by McCutcheon (with due apologies to 
Wagner, painter of the picture on the left) shows figures reasonably 
familiar to the world. This time the dominating person, however, is 
Marshal Foch, and among the topics discust is Alsace-Lorraine. 








military defeat.” But Russia’s progress from the Lwvoff- 
Miliukoff cabinet to that of Kerensky and from that to the 
rule of Lenine and Trotzky took months, whereas within a 
week after the Kaiser’s abdication the German Government 
was controlled by the independent or radical Socialists, and the 
bourgeoisie were entirely excluded. This, says Mr. Simonds, 
fis passing “very rapidly from the tyranny of autocracy to the 
tyranny of anarchy,” and he continues: 

“Tf the recent course of events in Germany be not promptly 
changed, nothing seems more certain than that we shall at no 
distant time find ourselves facing eastward over the Rhine upon 
a vast seething mass of anarchy, extending from the Rhine to the 
Siberian wastes and including within its limits the 300,000,000 
people of Russia, Germany, and Austria. 

“Tf the present movement in Germany continues we shall 
find also that the hostility which swept over Russia after the 


revolution, the hostility for the Western nations, the hatred of’ 


Britain and of America as reactionary states, will appear in 


Germany. 

“All contemporary signs point to the swift arrival in Germany 
of exactly the same sort of control which has plunged Russia 
into anarchy and ruin. German autocracy has failed in its 
effort to make over the world, but German socialism, which has 
already conquered Russia and Germany and has invaded 
Austria and Bulgaria, is not less hostile to the Western form of 
democracy than was German autocracy. 

“The thing Americans as a mass do not and can not under- 
stand is that to the German and Russian Socialists the American 
form of democracy seems more hideous than their own ex- 
Ppiring autocracies. ‘The men who now control the German and 
Russian revolutions are as hostile to the form of representative 
democracy under which we live as we should be to the Hohen- 
zollern or Hapsburg rule, which was for them but an intermedi- 
ate stage between slavery and complete liberation. 

“A new war of ideas has begun between Central Europe and 
the Western nations. It may lead to a new war before the old 
war has finally been liquidated. It seems bound to lead to new 
horrors and fresh anarchy. It may preclude any settlement 
such as the league of nations provided, because the Germans and 
Russians of the revolution may refuse to deal with nations 
which they regard as reactionary and capitalistic. To national 


war international class war may now succeed, will now succeed 
if Germany and Russia can bring it about.” 

The Kaiser, who, it was said, had violently protested that he 
would never abandon his people in their hour of distress, ab- 
dicated on November 9, and fled to a castle in Holland, where he 
was interned by the Dutch Government. For the present, 





Wilhelm, Count von Hohenzollern, seems to be safe from such 
a fate as overtook Nicholas Romanof, but it is impossible to 
pick up any newspaper without reading suggestions for inflict- 
ing upon him a punishment fitting his crimes. Before and after 
the Kaiser’s abdication, Germany’s minor princes were accept- 
ing the situation and abdicating at the rate of two or three a day. 
The red wave within a week was sweeping away all of Germany’s 
dynasties, a Red Guard like that in Russia appeared as if by 
magic to defend the red flags that were soon flying over the cities 
and factories and fortresses and palaces of the most thickly 
populated regions of Germany. This guard soon took control 
of all news channels and the train service. Bavarian Socialists 
declared an independent republic, but the German revolution 
soon appeared to lose its separatist character, and the aim of the 
Socialists now seems to be a single German republic, which, it 
may be noted, German Austria is thought likely to enter. 
Soviets or Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Councils were at once or- 
ganized in the chief cities of northern Germany, as well as among 
the soldiers and sailors. Amsterdam dispatches told of the 
conversion of the Reichstag building into a soldiers’ camp where 
travel-stained Red Guards munched their army bread in luxu- 
rious upholstered chairs. Loyal officers in Berlin fought the 
crowds with machine guns, but if the dispatches may be be- 
lieved there was comparatively little bloodshed during the first 
days following the Kaiser’s exit. Perhaps one reason for this 
was the prompt announcement of Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg and of tlie Commander of the Eastern Army that they and 
their troops would support the new régime. Upon the abdica- 
tion of the Kaiser, Prince Max was succeeded as Chancellor by 
the Socialist Friedrich Ebert. Germany’s Government by No- 
vember 14 consisted ‘‘exclusively of Socialists, responsible to 
Soviets chosen by organized workers and in which the remainder 
of the population has no voice.” This, continues Mr. Arno 
Dosch-Fleurot, the New York World’s Copenhagen correspon- 
dent, ‘‘is Lenine’s program and is as conscious a form of Bol- 
shevism as the present Russian Government.” While the new 
régime was forming at Berlin, radical doctrines were being openly 
preached in Sweden, Holland, Spain, and Switzerland. 

The raising of the red flag in Austria and Germany as well as 
Russia, and the possible spread of what our editors generally call 
Bolshevism to other countries, is described by the St. Louis 
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Star ‘“‘as the worst menace to democracy that now exists since 
autocracy has been overthrown.” It has been predicted again 
and again that a German revolution would be impossible, be- 
cause of the discipline, comparative prosperity, and temperament 
of the German people. It was a German philosopher, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat recalls, who said, ‘‘Germany can never have 
arevolution, because it is verboten.’’ But, this newspaper observes, 
the might that enforces obedience has boen broken and witb its 
passing “the potency of verboten has disappeared.”” When a 
people long regulated by superior authority find that authority 
removed, they have, it is remarked, “no inherent restraints from 
the excesses of individual license.” As The Globe-Democrat 
sums it up: 

‘‘Autocracy and anarchy would seem to be at opposite poles, 


but itis only a step from one to the other. Lower the eagles 
of despotic imperialism and instantly the red flag is raised.” 


Similarly, the New York Evening Sun finds the most unfor- 
tunate feature of the situation to be the fact that the German 
people have been so long left ‘“‘utterly untutored in the art of 
self-government.” It declares that there is not ‘in all Ger- 
many one-hundredth part of the political knowledge which was 
assembled in Philadelphia one hundred and thirty-one years 
ago, to give this people the constitution which has proved so 
efficient and enduring.” The New York Tribune tells its 
readers that “there is more in common, emotionally and 
psychically, between Russian and German proletarians than 
has often been clear’’— 


“The soul of the proletariat in both countries is a peasant, 
envious, gloomy soul. The Russian got his socialism from the 
German; and it suited both equally, because it was a socialism 
of fear, hatred, and revenge. The German, like the Russian, 
submitted to a million tyrannies in helpless despair, sublimated 
his grievances by faith in the divine right of kings, believing it 
less and less, and went stolidly on with an existence of terrific 
repressions. 

“‘Now suddenly banish all the verboten signs, lift the private 
and social and political restraints, give control of Germany 
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BREAKING UP HOUSEKEEPING IN AUSTRIA. 
—Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. 


to the Bolshevik proletariat of Berlin—and what will happen ? 
“Nobody knows.” 


The. New York World recalls that the Germans have long 
been taught that ‘‘regard for the rights of others is an unworthy 
manifestation of weakness,” and continues: 


“Tt will be a sorry day for the overlords and supermen of the 
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Empire if, recognizing enemies at home, the people in their wrath 
apply to them the practises in which they have become so expert 
when operating on foreign soil... .... 

“In Russia brutish ignorance long opprest produced its 
perfect fruit. In Germany frightfulness as a national trait may 
yet find tragic illustration at home.” 


On the other hand, we find the Hartford Courant convinced 
that the scientific socialism of Germany can never develop the 




















THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


disorder that was bound to accompany the Bolshevism in- 
herited from the old Russian nihilism. The Boston Globe lays 
stress on the superior education of the German people, remind- 
ing us that whereas “‘ Russia was predominantly illiterate, in 
Germany illiteracy is less than 1 per cent.” ‘By as much as 
Germany is better educated than Russia,” we are told, “‘her 
revolution ought to be an orderly process from bondage to free- 
dom.” The New York Evening Post argues against an imitation 
of the Russian revolution in Germany on the score of the differ- 
ence in the relative strength of proletariat and bourgeoisie 
in the two countries. It estimates the combined peasants and 
working classes of the towns at 85 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of Russia. Thus ‘‘the conflict would be one of the ‘sub- 
merged’ 95 per cent. against the middle class 5 per cent.” But 
in Germany the middle class compose 25 per cent. of the popu- 
lation and have old artizan and burgher traditions which strongly 
differentiate them from the proletariat. This journal, therefore, 
thinks a proletariat supremacy is quite unlikely. It further re- 
minds us that the demand for peace which stirred up both 
revolutions has been granted almost at the outset in Germany. 
Besides, there is no land problem in Germany, and the factory- 
workers of Germany and Austria will ‘‘hesitate before turning 
privation into actual destitution by proletarianizing the factories 
on the Russian model.” But The Evening Post believes that 
the strongest guaranty against Bolshevism in Central Europe 
is ‘‘the triumphant principle of nationalism,” by which, par- 
ticularly in Austria, subject peoples will ‘‘not have been defeated 
if they emerge from the war as free nations in alliance with the 
victorious democracies of the West.” Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American makes the point that the German people are revolting 
chiefly against political rather than economic ills. The German 
state has gone to the extreme of paternalism in caring for its 
subjects, it is noted. ‘Public ownership of public utilities, 
government supervision of housing and of labor conditions, 
middle-age pensions and insurance—all the palliatives of the 
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present industrial state have been granted the German of the 
middle elass.”” The German will have no more of the Govern- 
ment which granted all this to keep him “‘serviceable for use in 
war,” “but neither will he in overthrowing it sacrifice those 
comfortable conditions of life which it had for a long time assured 
him, and which his brother the Russian peasant never knew.” 

The Socialist New York Call denounces the way non-Socialist 
editors ‘conjure blood and massacre” out of the ‘‘compara- 
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IN MEMORY OF WILHELM II. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. ~ 


tively peaceful changes”’ in Germany. It insists that the trans- 
fer of power in Austria, Bohemia, Bavaria, and a number of 
German cities was accomplished with a minimum of disorder, 
and that ‘‘on the whole there was less violence than occurs in a 
New York election with Tammany thugs on the job.” 

A weekly magazine which is looked upon as a representative 
of “liberal ” thought, The New Republic, is inclined to think that 
the Austrians and Germans will “‘ prove to be more cireumspectly 
revolutionary” than the Russians. But it refuses to prophesy, 
and asks whether these countries can ‘“‘assure us that they will 
keep their revolutionary virus at home so that our peoples, es- 
pecially those of France, Belgium, and Italy, should remain un- 
contaminated.’’ It sees the possible danger of ‘‘a new tho con- 
cealed war against social revolutionaries in all countries, enemy 
and Allied, in order to prevent the contagion from spreading,”’ 
and even a possibility that what was to have been a ‘‘ League of 
Nations” will become in these cireumstances a ‘‘ Holy Alliance.” 
It concludes: ‘‘How far we shall go in guiding, restraining, or 
defeating the probably unruly and immoderate democracies in 
what was Austria-Hungary, and perhaps Germany, may well 
prove to be one of those contests that the battle-field bequeaths 
to the peace table.” 

Allied statesmen are at work already in advance of the peace 
conference to prevent anarchy and despair in Germany by their 
insistence on a peace of justice and not of revenge, and by their 
plans for feeding the starving people of Central Europe. In his 
address to Congress, in which he announced the terms of the 
armistice with Germany, President Wilson declared that by 
organizing relief work in the Central Empires ‘‘it ought presently 
to be possible to lift the fear of utter misery from their opprest 
populations and set their minds and energies free for the great 
and hazardous tasks of political reconstruction which now face 
them on every hand.’’ The President continued: 


“‘Hunger does not breed reform; it breeds madness and all the 
ugly distempers that make an ordered life impossible... ... . 
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“The present and all that it holds belongs to the nations and 
the peoples who preserve their self-control and the orderly 
processes of their governments; the future to those who prove 
themselves the true friends of mankind....... 

“The peoples who have but just come out from under the 
yoke of arbitrary government and who are now coming at last 
into their freedom will never find the treasures of liberty they 
are in search of if they look for them by the light of the torch. 
They will find that every pathway that is stained with the 
blood of their own brothers leads to the wilderness, not to the 
seat of their hope. They are now face to face with their initial 
test. We must hold the light steady until they find them- 
selves. And in the meantime, if it be possible, we must establish 
a peace that will justly define their place among the nations, 
remove all fear of their neighbors and of their former masters, 
and enable them to live in security and contentment when they 
have set their own affairs in order. I, for one, do not doubt 
their purpose or their capacity.” 





AN “UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER ” 


ie a UTTER SUBMISSION and stripping of the 
Hun,” ‘A surrender unexampled in the history 
of the world,” ‘‘If ever in the world’s history there 
was an Unconditional Surrender, it is this of Germany”— 
these are some typical expressions of the reaction of the country’s 
editors to the terms of the armistice that ended the Great War. 
The New York Herald, since the early days of the war most 
bitterly insistent on German defeat, exults that ‘‘German 
militarism is not only defeated, but crusht ; not only prone, but 
bound hand and foot. Did ever another truculent militarism 
meet such a débdcle?’”” The New York Evening Post, whose 
attitude has been characterized by that coolness which much 
ratiocination is supposed to bring to the emotions, is equally 
enthusiastic. Says The Post: ‘‘To have lived to see this day 
fills up the measure of happiness of uncounted millions.” ‘‘ They 
are very adequate. The armistice was admirably drawn by the 
best military minds of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France,” in the opinion of a famous international lawyer, and 
the New York Journal of Commerce declares that the armistice 
‘“‘means that for years the German states will be unable to think 
in terms of armed force against any of the Powers associated 
against them.” 

According to the Washington Post’s summary of the revised 
terms, Germany has been forced to agree to (1) the immediate 
evacuation of all invaded countries. (2) The imprisonment 
of all German troops not so withdrawn. (3) The repatriation, 
within two weeks, of all citizens of Allied or associated coun- 
tries imprisoned in Germany. (4) The surrender of 5,000 guns, 
25,000 machine guns, 3,000 Minenwerfer, and 1,700 airplanes. 
(5) The occupation by Allied troops of the German lands on 
the left bank of the Rhine, with frequent bridgeheads, making 
the further invasion of Germany comparatively easy. (6) The 
support of the Allied army of occupation to be at the cost of 
Germany. (7) All poisoned wells and mines in evacuated terri- 
tory are to be revealed, and no damage shall be done by the 
evacuating German troops. (8) Surrender of 5,000 locomotives, 
150,000 cars, and 5,000 motor-cars. (9) Surrender of all German 
submarines (including submarine cruisers and all mine-laying 
submarines) now existing, with their complete armament. (10) 
Repatriation of all war-prisoners in Germany without reciprocity. 
(11) All German troops to withdraw within German frontiers. 
(12) German troops immediately to cease all requisitions. (13) 
All stolen money must be restored. (14) Treaties of Bucharest 
and Brest-Litovsk abandoned. (15) Unconditional capitula- 
tion of German forces in East Africa. (16) Reparation for 
damage done in invaded countries. (17) Location of all German 
ships revealed. (18) Six German battle-cruisers, ten battle- 
ships, eight light cruisers, and fifty destroyers of the latest type 
are to be disarmed and interned in neutral ports. All other 
surface war-ships are to be concentrated in German ports, 
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completely disarmed, and placed under Allied supervision. (19) 
All naval aircraft must be concentrated. (20) Associated Powers 
have access to Baltic Sea. (21) Associated Powers occupy 
German shore defenses. (22) Blockade of Germany continues. 
(23) Germany evacuates Black Sea ports. (24) Germany 
must locate all marine mine-fields. (25) All neutral merchant 
vessels must be released. (26) All merchant vessels of associated 
Powers must be restored without reciprocity. (27) No transfer 
of German merchant shipping. (28) All restrictions on neutral 
commerce withdrawn by Germany. (29) Armistice runs 
thirty days, with option to extend. (30) Armistice may be 
denounced on forty-eight hours’ notice. 

“Eminently satisfactory,”’ the New York Evening Sun calls 
these terms, and discusses them in their practical application: 


“They safeguard the interests of the Allies and the United 
States; they are sternly severe to the culprit nation which has 
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of the entire Empire’s manufacturing industry, omitting ship- 
building, over seventy per cent. of its mining products, and over 
ten per cent. of its agriculture. It includes an area of nearly 
20,000 square miles, which had before the war a civil population 
of over 11,000,000. 

“The importance of the industrial region of the Prussian 
Province, and even that of the fortifications of Metz and Strass- 
burg, is completely discounted by the iron region of the Bassin 
de, Briey, in Lorraine, which, beginning over the Belgian and 
Luxemburg frontiers, ascends the Moselle to within a few miles 
of Pont-&’-Mousson. This mining region, with an area of 225 
square miles, was cut in two by the treaty of Frankfort, which 
closed the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, and was entirely 
occupied by the Germans in August-December, 1914. On 
September 13 last the First American Army in wiping out 
the St. Mihiel salient reached its southern confines. 

“During the war the Bassin de Briey has provided the Ger- 
man armaments with eighty per cent. of their steel, and with- 
out it, according to the most famous Diisseldorf ironmasters, 
the Empire could not have conducted the war for three months. 





they are humane, since they promise 





sustenance to the beaten people; 
they impose no permanent subjec- 
tion upon them; on the contrary, 
they open the way for reorganization 


deluged the world in blood; withal, 
Pt 


civilized basis. —_ 
“Despite their severity, it is im- ed) 
possible to regard the stipula- 
tions as crushing or cruel. They are ana 
strictly military in character and 
leave all adjustments of civil ques- 
tions to the future. They are not 
deliberately humiliating; their obvi- 
ous motive is military precaution, 
and if they deeply mortify the pride ‘ 
of the German people, it is solely @ 
bevause all penalty is destructive of - 
self-respect in that it involves the ‘i v 
establishment of guilt. ty 
“The disgrace to Germany lies ‘ see 
wholly in the offense which has de- fr 
served such a visitation of wrath at | | &., 
the hands of God and man. It can 
not be said that the terms are easy; 
and still, if we consider the proposals 
that the Kaiser’s Government would : 
have made to the opposed Powers 
had Germany been victorious, if we 
consider the programs of insult and 
spoliation so often exploited by Ger- 
man publicists in books, in speeches, 
and in the daily press, we are forced 
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to think that Germany is getting off |foeuenew Yok Time” 
far better than she deserved or than 
she had any right to expect. The 
terms are far from being the maxi- 
mum that might have been imposed 
had the Allies had any schemes of 
aggrandizement in their minds. 

“Tt must be remembered that this 
present array of conditions is not a 
final peace program. It merely covers 
a suspension of hostilities for the 
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The area with vertical stripes is the German terri- sroe ey 

tory. that must be evacuated by German troops ac- <4 >’ 

cording to the armistice. On the east bank of the > —_ 

Rhine the line of dashes shows the approximate : 

extent of the neutral zone enforced by the Allies. 

To the left a solid black line running from Holland Sj imal ¢ 

to Switzerland shows the approximate course of the 

Allied battle-line when hostilities ceased. To the right in 
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negotiation of a peace. But, in fact, 
on the one hand, it places the mili- 
tary situation so completely in the hands of America and the 
Allies that they will be able to dictate any terms to Germany 
that they elect; on the other hand, it adumbrates with 
tolerable clearness the lengths to which these terms will be 
pushed. Restitution, restoration, emancipation, safety for the 
future are the four heads in the Ally program. These, it is 
clear, will be insisted upon to the full degree, but there the 
hostile purpose ends. There is no project of subjugation or 
dismemberment.” 


The New York Times gives this summary of what Germany 
will lose with the land that she is now in process of evacuating: 


“The territory lying on the western or left bank of the Rhine 
within the German Empire to be evacuated by the German 
troops represents in productivity about twenty-five per cent. 





‘‘When the war began France was obtaining yearly from the 
Bassin de Briey 15,000,000 tons of iron out of her total pro- 
ductivity of 22,000,000. Of Germany’s total of 28,000,000 
tons 21,000,000 came from the Bassin de Briey. Since the war 
began Germany has mined the French area together with the 
Luxemburg area (6,000,000 tons annually), giving her a total 
of 42,000,000 tons, to be added to only 7,000,000 tons, which 
she has obtained outside the Bassin. 

“Aside from the mineral products of the now recovered prov- 
inces, which include annually 3,795,932 tons of coal, also 
gypsum and limestone, the cotton manufacture of the region had 
become the most important in Germany; also the yield of 
wheat, rye, barley, potatoes, oats, and hay (respectively 300,- 
000, 93,000, 109,000, 1,266,000, 210,000, and 1,138,000 metric 
tons a year) was great. The vineyards in 1917, with a culti- 
vation of 62,122 acres, yielded 2,672,318 gallons of wine.’’ 
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THE REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY 


N THE MIDST.OF REJOICING over their victory in 
securing control of the Sixty-sixth Congress, Republicans 
are warned by their leaders against the factionalism that has 

‘ cost them so much in recent years. It is urged upon them also, 
to use the words of ex-President Taft, that the people will hold 

















HE GOT THERE. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


them ‘‘to a strict accountability for the way in which they use 
their power,” and “‘should they develop obstructive tactics while 
the President is attempting to carry out a policy in the interest 
of the country and the world, the party will be made to suffer 
for it in the next election.” The same thought is exprest in 
other quarters, and Mr. William Allen White, of the Emporia 
Gazette (Ind.) says bluntly that if the Republican party does 
not take advantage of its chance to redeem itself now that its 
two wings are united, the Democratic party will ‘come into 
power for a generation as the liberal party of this nation.’’ Such 
is the prediction of this progressive editor, who says that this hour 
of triumph is the time ‘not for rejoicing, but for prayer.” 
Meanwhile, some editors of Democratic conviction discount the 
power of the Republican majority in the coming Congress and 
emphasize the fact that both houses as at present constituted have 
four months in which to make good in the afterwar reconstruc- 
tion. The whole matter is of less importance now than it 
seemed the day before election, remarks the Baltimore Sun 
(Ind. Dem.), when it appeared that a Republican Congress might 
dangerously interfere with the President’s peace program. 
Now the Allies have accepted the program as their own, no 
faction or party can prevent the ratification of a peace treaty 
which represents the combined judgment of the governments 
associated against Germany. Nevertheless, this Baltimore 
daily reminds us that two years hence there will be another 
election, which will turn solely on national issues and in which 
local influences will exercise comparatively little control, and we 
hear it echo the counsel uttered by Republican leaders them- 
selves that if the Republican party “‘ permits itself to play simply 
the réle of an obstructionist, of an envious backbiter, carper, and 
nagger, it will commit political suicide.” In line with this is 
the thought of other pro-Administration journals, including the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune (Ind. Dem.), which says that 
the record of the Republicans in the next Congress will be 
passed upon two years hence, not only by the voters of the 
recent election, but ‘‘by hundreds of thousands of the patriotic 
Americans now overseas, whose votes, testimony, and influence 
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in all probability will determine the result of the greater 
political struggle in 1920.” Associated Press dispatches from 
Washington inform us that the Republican majority in the next 
Congress will consist of at least two in the Senate and not less 
than forty-five in the House. On the face of the completed 
unofficial returns the political line-up of the next House ‘is 
given as follows: Republicans, 239; Democrats, 194; Indepen- 
dent, 1; Socialist, 1. 

The New York Times notes a popular generalization about the 
election—that the West swung to Republicanism and the East 
to Democracy. This is open to question, The Times thinks, 
because the East certainly did not swing to Democracy. True, 
in Massachusetts, Senator Weeks (Rep.) was defeated by 
Senator-elect Walsh, a Democrat, but, we are reminded, New 
Hampshire returned to the Republican ranks and, ‘what is 
much more disconcerting to Democrats, Rhode Island, which 
had been believed to be good Democratic ground, this year went 
solidly Republican.”” The probable defeat of the Republican 
Governor Whitman in New York was a personal defeat accord- 
ing to this daily, which points out that New Jersey stayed Re- 
publican in spite of President Wilson’s personal appeal and the 
bitter fight waged against Senator Baird by the suffragists. 
Delaware reversed herself in favor of Republicanism, turning out 
such a good Senator as Saulsbury, and The Times adds: 

“The prominence of Massachusetts and the landslide Re- 
publican majority in Kansas may be responsible for the gen- 
eralization. But the great Republican State of Michigan was 
in doubt over the Senatorship. Illinois went Republican, but 
not by the predicted landslide. Idaho elected one Republican 
and one Democratic Senator. Montana, which elected Miss 
Rankin as a Republican Representative two years ago, reelected 
a Democratic Senator, Walsh. Ohio reelected her Democratic 
governor over her Republican ex-governor. Kansas was the 
only landslide State. 

“No sectional generalizations are possible.” 

The Times remarks further that the Republican majority in 
the Senate is not a working majority, for there are at least two 
Republicans, La Follette and Gronna, who ‘‘ would rather work 
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DITCHED! 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


with the Democrats than with the Republicans if a colorable 
excuse is to be found,” but the Republican Syracuse Post- 
Standard observes: 

“The new Senate will have few of those elements in either 
party which the President described upon a notable occasion as 
‘wilful.’ La Follette holds over and Norris, of Nebraska, is re- 
tained, but Vardaman has gone, and Hardwick. Others who 
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found it at first expedient. to cater to the pro-German vote have 
become noisily militant. While the next Senate will be Repub- 
lican, the President, so far as he shall ask for legislation for 
military purposes or for purposes of reconstruction, should find 
the next Senate easier to deal with than the last one.” 


While some Republican organs consider the Democratic set- 
back at the election a rebuke to the President for his appeal 
for votes to the country, there are dailies, such as the Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune (Rep.), that say it would be a mistake to 
describe the result of the election as a rebuke to President 
Wilson’s administration. On the contrary, it was merely a 
rebuke ‘‘to the small and narrow partizanship which is utterly 
unworthy of a President so big.”” The one outstanding con- 
clusion to be drawn from the election, says the Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph (Rep.), is that the people have greater confidence in 
Republican legislators and Republican principles for meeting 
the problems of the closing days of the war and the coming of 
peace. In the view of this journal the defeat of certain dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senators, such as Lewis, of Illinois; 
Saulsbury, of Delaware; Owen, of Oklahoma; Shafroth, of 
Colorado, and Thompson, of Kansas, is even more significant 
than the numerical result. As a summing up of the duty that 
lies before the Republican party, the Chicago Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) represents a different standpoint: 

“We are entering upon a most crucial trial not only of the 
country but of the party. A Bourbon control means the de- 
struction of Republicanism. The real party leaders can not 
afford to permit it and the party press should insist upon reform. 

‘Besides the abolition of the seniority rule, there should be an 
abolition of useless committees. Perhaps twenty per cent. of 
present committees in the House are useless. 

“Finally, there should be a consolidation of appropriating 
committees and the establishment of the budget system.” 


Among the high lights of the election results noted are the 
defeat of Joseph Folk in Missouri, who, as the Nashville Ten- 
nessean (Ind. Dem.) puts it, ‘went down with prohibition, the 
object of the concentrated attack of the Republican machine,”’ 
and the fact that Champ Clark ‘“‘pulls through by the skin of 
his teeth.” 

San Francisco dispatches relate that altho the women that 
sought seats in Congress from far- Western constituencies 
failed without exception, many other women candidates for 
lesser honors won success in their campaigns for State, county, 
and municipal offices. In the eleven far-Western States where 
woman suffrage prevails, we are told, sixteen women were 
elected to the legislatures. Furthermore, the Syracuse Post- 
Standard points out that Michigan has elected to admit women 
to equal rights with men*in the franchise and South Dakota 
has done likewise. And this journal believes the Congressional 
elections “give assurance that the suffrage amendment will pass 
the next Congress.” The Springfield Republican holds that ‘‘ the 
notion that the South is peculiarly hostile to woman suffrage 
on account of the negro is severely discredited by the result of 
the referendum in Louisiana, where the woman-suffrage amend- 
ment has been defeated by fewer than two thousand votes.” 

Prohibitionists also are jubilant over the results of the elec- 
tion, for, as various editors remark, the country is getting drier 
all the time. The “greatest beat” of prohibition was scored 
at the recent election, say some observers, when Ohio, the 
fourth State in the Union in population, went dry. The new 
States on the prohibition list make the total thirty-two, we are 
reminded by the Providence Journal, which adds: 

“They are Maine, New Hampshire, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Arkansas, Texas, 
Michigan, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Washington, and Oregon. In other 
words, only sixteen of the forty-eight States of the Union have 
failed to outlaw the saloon. At the beginning of the war there 
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were only nine States on the ‘dry’ roll. The change in four 
years is little short of marvelous. 

“These figures, however, do not fully represent the present 
situation. Most of the non-prohibition States have, under local 
option laws, banished the liquor business from large areas. Thus 
Minnesota, which declined to adopt State-wide prohibition, is, 
nevertheless, in a geographical sense, almost wholly dry, while 
in Connecticut more than one hundred of the one hundred and 
sixty-eight cities and towns are under a no-license régime.” 





THE SPECTER OF FAMINE OVER EUROPE 


O ARMISTICE HAS BEEN SIGNED with two 
very ancient and relentless enemies—Famine and 
Pestilence. Food-shortage of the utmost seriousness, 


“‘in Russia, in Central Europe, in more than one Allied nation, 
and in the Near East” has created a situation in which ‘‘famine 




















VIENNA: PLEASE PASS THE ROLLS! 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


and pestilence of unprecedented proportions are possibilities,” 
declares the conservative Montreal Star in an editorial which 
is quoted with approval by the Boston Transcript, and fairly 
expresses the main current of American opinion. A special 
cable to the New York Times bears confirmation in the news 
that ‘“‘the flow of refugees from Russia continues,” and that 
‘‘Petrograd is actually starving at present. Bread costs about 
$8 a pound.” From Germany Foreign Secretary Solf cables 
Secretary Lansing: ‘‘As there is a pressing’ danger of famine, 
the German Government is particularly anxious for the peace 
negotiations to begin immediately.” Even France, no doubt 
because she chose that available shipping should bring Americar 
soldiers and arms rather than food, is suffering acutely. Ac- 
cording to a member of the Federal Food Administration, the 
time has come for “dispelling the popular impression here that 
food is plentiful in France. All through the country districts 
not included in the battle-zone, practically the only food which 
any one can afford is bread.” 

Another danger, hardly less deadly than famine and the 
train of epidemics that follow chronic hunger, has been recog- 
nized by President Wilson as attendant upon the present food- 
shortage. In the address with which he accompanied his 
announcement of the terms which Germany has signed, he 
definitely took a stand in favor of provisioning the country, 
explaining that— 

“By the use of the idle tonnage of the Central Empires it 
ought presently to be possible to lift the fear of utter misery 
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human race disclose. Next.—Houston Post. 
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from their opprest populations and set their minds and energies 
free for the great and hazardous tasks of political reconstruction 
which now face them on every hand. Hunger does not breed 
reform; it breeds madness and all the ugly distempers that 


make an ordered life impossible. 

“For with the fall of the ancient governments which rested 
like an incubus on the peoples of the Central Empires has 
come political change not merely, but revolution.” 


Putting this danger into a nutshell, The Wall Street Journal 
asks whether Central Europe shall have ‘‘ bread or Bolshevism”’? 
This strong exponent of a firm social order is of the opinion that 
“‘we must recognize the fact that hunger breeds anarchy, and 
that the most effective weapon against Bolshevism is a loaf of 
bread.” Victory has made the Allied peoples, ‘through their 
governments, responsible for world conditions,” in the opinion 
of this paper as well as of the Montreal Star quoted above, 
and Food Administrator Hoover declares that “‘the specter 
of famine abroad now haunts the abundance of our tables at 
home.” 

“We still have 220,000,000 Allies dependent on us for a large 
measure of their food,” the Portland Oregonian points out, ‘‘and 
our own forces across the water now number close to 2,500,000 
men.” “Germany and her allies of yesterday count perhaps 
125,000,000 more,” adds the New York Evening Sun. Besides, 
says the Anaconda Standard, “‘there are famine conditions in 
Servia, Albania, Macedonia, Roumania, Poland, Armenia, 
Syria, and Arabia.”” But “‘ before we can feed our foes, we must 
feed the victims of our foes,” this Western editor declares. The 
Houston Post, reasoning along the same line, points out Ger- 
many’s responsibility for the present serious situation in which 
she finds herself along with the nations whose territory she has 
deliberately devastated. The farm-lands of Belgium and north- 
ern France, says The Post, “‘have been rendered sterile and 
practically uninhabitable by the Hun, who has shown a malicious 
delight in destroying vines and fruit-trees in addition to the 
damage done to the soil. They have carried off the stock and 
destroyed farming implements.” The London Daily Chronicle 
comments that ‘‘Germany, which never showed mercy, now has 
to implore it.”” It adds that the Allies no doubt will take such 
steps as humanity dictates, so far as they can consistently do so 
and feed their own populations. ‘‘But that is no trivial proviso,” 
The Daily Chronicle concludes, “‘and the food-cargoes that Ger- 





many has criminally sent to the bottom of the sea can not be 
fished up even to feed Germany.” C 

Premier Clemenceau has announced France’s readiness to 
come to Germany’s aid “‘in this first hour,” but it is generally 
conceded that the brunt of saving the world, associated, neutral, 
and conquered, from actual starvation, especially for the next 
few months, must fall on America. The one bright spot on the 
horizon is the fact, pointed out by the Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
New York Times, and several other papers, that ‘‘the clear- 
ance of the Mediterranean of submarines has opened the way 
for large imports of wheat from India and Australia through 
the shorter haul made possible in drawing upon the reserves in 
those countries.”” Says The Times: 


“Mr. Hoover expects that enough wheat will be brought from 
those countries to permit reduction of the percentage of sub- 
stitutes now required in bread, and thus release fodder grain for 
dairy use. The change, it is said, may take place within three 
months. But it will not reduce the total of foodstuffs which 
we must supply. He predicts that ‘our load will be increased,’ 
and that there will be a greater demand for economy. 

“The available quantities of grain are sufficient. From our 
great crop of wheat we can spare more than 300,000,000 bushels, 
Canada, with a yield almost equal to last year’s, has a surplus, 
While our crop of corn shows a decline of 441,000,000 bushels 
from that of a year ago, it is very near to recent averages and of 
very good quality. The output of home gardens, increased by 
one-half, is not included in official reports, altho its value ex- 
ceeds $500,000,000. Australia has on hand the surplus of three 
wheat crops, India is said to have 120,000,000 bushels for ship- 
ment, and much can be taken from Argentina. As a rule, our 
war-partners in Europe increased their crops this year. En- 
gland gains 30,000,000 bushels of wheat, Italy 24,000,000, and 
France 35,000,000. But other crops in France are short, and 
the nutritive value of the entire yield is less than that of last 
year’s harvest. It is well known that the Central Powers have 
very little food; and no help can come to them from the East. 
Before the war Russia exported a large surplus of wheat. Many 
of her people are now starving. So far as can be learned, she 
has no grain to sell. Bulgaria and Roumania have the smallest 
crops in fifty years. Germany and Austria can get no grain 
from the northern neutrals; we are sending wheat to them. 
There is food enough to supply the wants of our European 
friends and foes until the next harvest if it can be carefully dis- 
tributed. But if the plans for helping those who have fought 
against us, as well as our partners in the war, are carried out, 
the American people must practise economy and submit to 
restrictions for some time to come.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Focu will sharpen the fourteen points.—Toledo Blade. 

Tue watch on the Rhine has its hands up.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

HOLLAND couldn’t escape the horrors of war. Wilhelm is now there.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Ir is no longer a question of licking the Hun, but of keeping him licked. 
— Washington Herald. 

Ir Uncle Sam decides to finish up that Mexican job, he has the tools 
all handy.—Newark News. 

As usual, it turned out that God was on the side that had the heaviest 
artillery —Des Moines Register. ; 

We dare Black Jack Pershing to come home and take what is coming 
to him like a man.—New York Sun. 

Tue German seamen never mutinied against orders to kill women 
and children.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

AMERICA, too, it seems, is to have a coalition adminisivation. But the 
people had to arrange it themselves.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

Gen. JoHN J. PersHinc, who has been touring France with a large 
party, expects to visit the home of his ancestors: in Alsace soon.—New 
York Sun. 

WE suppose things will not get to running good in the Balkans before 
the pros will be forming a big movement to take the Jug out of Jugo-Slavia. 
—Houston Post. 

GENERAL Woop says an armistice does not necessarily mean the end 
of the war. Unless it does we do not see much chance of his getting to 
Europe.—New York Evening Sun. 

“Wuat security has the United States for the billions of dollars loaned 
to Great Britain?"’ asks an anonymous muttonhead of St. Louis. The 
security of as sublime a courage, as invincible a spirit, as unwavering 
a faith, and as knightly an example of self-sacrifice as the annals of the 





Ir’s over, over there.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

BOLSHEVISM is merely czarism in overalls.—Dezxter (Mo.) Statesman. 

GERMANY’S greatest work of art is that, final “bust’’ of the Kaiser.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Now for the slacker chorus: ‘‘How I wish I’d had a chance at those 
Huns!’’—Newark News. 

Sars to say that President Wilson will never wake another sleeping 
elephant.—Boston Herald. 

THE first German commercial traveler should take out a -heavy acci- 
dent policy.—Pittsburg Sun. 

A tot of people will pick up their 1913-14 thoughts right where they 
laid them down.—New York Evening Sun. 

ALL the Teutonic Powers are surrendering except Milwaukee, which has 
elected Victor Berger to Congress.—Chicago Daily News. 

MucuH as we welcome peace, we shall always wonder just how much 
longer it would have taken the Yanks to reach Berlin.—Deitroit Free Press. 

WHEN we know what the party leaders in Germany have to say about 
each other, then*we will be able to judge whether or not it is a republic.— 
St. Louis Star. 

It is easy to see that there are to be two organizations of our ex-soldiers 
of the Great War after a while—those who got over and those who did not.— 
Columbus Dispatch. 

PRUSSIA may regard the fact that Taft and Roosevelt are calling each 
other by their first names as a hopeful evidence of forgiveness in the 
American temperament.— Washington Star. 

Ir is said King Victor Emmanuel wears a uniform made of the same 
material as Italy’s enlisted men. That would indicate that Vic is looking 
forward to a possible race for the presidency of Italy on the democratic 
ticket.—Houston Post. 
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THE ENEMY IN SIGHT. THE DESTROYERS AT WORK. 


“Events,” said Mr. Lloyd George, paying a tribute to the work of the British Navy, “‘ take place in the vast wilderness of the sea, over hun- 
dreds of square miles, with no one to witness them or describe them, except those who take part in the grim struggle.” 
vigilance of these taciturn sailors which kept the Huns from our shores. 












AN IMPORTANT CAUSE OF THE GERMAN DEFEAT. 


Yet it is the -silent 








AMERICAN AND BRITISH NAVIES IN THE WAR 


which has always marked the British Navy, has its 

drawbacks in war-time. It has led to a good deal of 
misunderstanding on the part of the people both of Britain and 
her Allies, and there have been constant appeals in the British 
press that the naval authorities lift the pall of silence so that 
we may see what the great fleets are doing. Admiral Sims, 
the commander of our fleet which is now cooperating with the 
British Fleet off the coast of Ireland, has joined in the protest, 
and at a luncheon given in London urged the British Admiralty 
to let us all know what is being done. London papers have taken 
up this speech, and that outspoken censor of British manners 
and methods, the editor of the London Truth, remarks: 


T= TRADITION OF SILENCE, that proud reticence 


“Tt is a pity that the truth about the astonishing efforts made 
by Great Britain in the war has not been published in America 
yet.’ So said Admiral Sims, of the United States Navy, in 
London a few days ago., Coming so soon after Sir Conan 
Doyle’s recent insistence on the overwhelming share of English 
troops in the operations of the first four years of the war—an 
insistence suggested by his observations on the Western Front 
—these generous words are not without significance. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the British casualties have been suffered by 
troops from these islands—men who stemmed the first tide of 
the invasion of France and Belgium and saved the Channel 
ports. Admiral Sims points out that ninety-seven per cent. of 
the antisubmarine craft that are at work day and night are 
English, that British ships have brought over two-thirds of the 
American troops, and that our Navy has escorted one-half of 
them. The Navy may.be silent, but it has in effect won the 
war—it is ‘the foundation-stone of the cause of the whole of 
the Allies.’ Our persistent hiding of our light under a bushel 
has caused more or less of misunderstanding in every Allied 
country at one time or another, and, without any departure from 
becoming modesty, it is right that the facts should be known.” 


Another influential London paper, The British Weekly, com- 
ments on the policy of the British Admiralty somewhat acridly, 


and after discussing the Admiral’s figures with regard to‘trans- 
port and submarines, it proceeds: 


‘*He mentioned that when, in April, 1917, America came into 
the war the. Central Powers were winning with great rapidity. 
He paid an eloquent tribute to the British“Navy. ‘If a catas- 
trophe should happen to the British Grand Fleet, there is no 
power on earth that can save us, for then the German High 
Seas Fleet can come out and sweep the seas.. The British Grand 
Fleet is the foundation-stone of the cause of the whole of the 
PR os gt 

‘‘We must all echo Admiral Sims’s regret that the official 
policy of silence has been so rigorously and so stupidly pursued. 
We met recently a distinguished man who has just returned from 
America after fulfilling the duties of a very important mission. 
He assured us that he was disappointed everywhere by the con- 
tempt with which the Americans regarded the British effort 
during the war. Men who should have known much better were 
fully of opinion that the British had left the main part of the 
fighting to be carried on by France. They had no conception 
of the work of the British Navy. Their view of the situation 
was that America had come to the aid of Britain in an hour 
when the mother country was nearly over the precipice. We 
do not know how to apportion the blame for the most mischie- 
vous silence which has.only now been broken through. Perhaps 
American newspapers or the American press censor here may be 
charged with some of it. Perhaps our own editors may have 
been somewhat lacking. But no doubt it is officialism, which 
blunders everywhere, darkens counsel, and makes misunder- 
standings not merely possible, but certain.” 

These protests appear to have roused the press section of the 
British Admiralty from its wonted somnolence, and it has issued 
an official summary of what the British Navy has done during 
the war. It runs: 

‘‘In comparing the effort of Britain with that of her Allies, 
there is a tendency in certain quarters to discount the British 
contribution by pointing to the fact that these islands have 


hitherto enjoyed immunity from invasion. It is probable that 
those who hold such a view have failed to take into account the 
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enormous sacrifices in men, money, and material which Britain 
has made, and is making, in defense not of her freedom only, 
but of that of the civilized world. 


August, 1914 August,-1918 


Personnel (officers and men). ........ 145,000 450,000 
Tonnage employed in naval service.... 2,500,000 8,000,000 
Mine-sweepers and patrol-boats....... 12 3,300 


“The 140,000 square nautical miles of the North Sea, an area 
larger than Germany, are patrolled incessantly, in all weathers. 
“Tn one month British war-ships proper traveled 1,000,000 
sea-miles in home waters alone. In the same period the mileage 
of auxiliary vessels, including mine-sweepers and patrol-boats, 
was 6,000,000—250 times 
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greatest admiration in England, herself a maritime country, js 
our extraordinary output in ship-building. The Westmingte 
Gazette says: 







“There is not‘a particle of envy on this side of the Atlantis 
that the circumstances of the war should have made the United 
States the greatest ship-building center of the world. That was 
the inevitable outcome of the fact that our own yards had ty 
give first attention to naval work, secondary attention to rm 
pairs for all the Allied Powers, and that new mercantile cop. 
struction had to take the third place. Our feeling is one of grati- 
tude to the United States that with her immense resources she has 

filled the most obvious gap 










the circuit of the globe. 

“British submarines 
have attacked successfully 
forty enemy war-ships and 
270 other vessels. Over 
150 enemy submarines 
are known to have been 
destroyed. 

“Transport. Since war 
broke out the Navy, with 
its auxiliary vessels, has 
been instrumental in trans- 
porting to the British 
armies and those of our 
Allies: 

“20,000,000 men (4,394 only 
lost by enemy action). 
2,000,000 horses and mules. 

500,000 vehicles. 
25,000,000 tons of explosives 

and supplies. 

51,000,000 tons of oil and fuel. 
130,000,000 tons of food and 
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in the Allied defenses. The 
position at the end of the 
war will be adjusted jp 
good feeling, and if Ameri- 
ea, as is probable, becomes 
the great maritime Power 
that she should rightly be, 
we shall compete with her 
with friendship unbroken 
and untouched by envy on 
either side.” 





THEY MUST PAY— 
The British Socialist pa- 
pers are demanding that 
the Kaiser be held re- 
sponsible for the crimes 
‘ of the war and that he 
* be extradited and for- 
ee | mally tried. Robert Arch, 

in the oldest Socialist 











other materials. i 
s ‘ ra — journal in England, the 
During 1917, 7,000,000 THE DOGS OF WAR. London Justice, writes: 
men, 500,000 animals, —Daily Mail (London). aia SEs n 


over 200,000 vehicles, and 
9,500,000 tons of stores were conveyed to the various fronts. 
“Over 2,000,000 tons dead-weight of British shipping are con- 
tinuously employed in French service. Of this rather more than 
1,000,000 tons are employed in carrying food and coal to France. 
About forty-five per cent. of French and Italian imports are 
earried in British ships.” 
Meanwhile the American Navy has been doing good work. 
Here is a generous appreciation from the London Times: 


“The American naval forces at Queenstown perform a service 
the effect of which can only be properly appreciated with the 
end of the war, when the work of all the Allies is reviewed in its 
due proportion. This, however, may be said: There was a 
‘gap’ in the defenses against submarines, and the coming in of 
the Americans filled it. Had Great Britain sufficient additional 
forces, equal to America’s contribution before the war, the losses 
in shipping would have been considerably less. The arrival of 
the American naval forces, therefore, made comparatively more 
secure the safety of the seas which they patrol. These forces are 
under the orders of the British Vice-Admiral commanding in 
Irish waters, Sir Lewis Bayly. But, so far as supplies, repairs, 
discipline, ete., are concerned, they are controlled by the Amer- 
ican senior naval officer. 

““Most harmonious is the working of the two navies. Ad- 
miralty House is quite a home for the Americans, and, neediess 
to say, the British Vice-Admiral, with his years of sea-life, is 
an interesting figure to the young officers from the States. So 
close is the cooperation of the two services that when the British 
Vice-Admiral was on leave some time ago, Admiral Sims, the 
senior American naval officer, hoisted his flag at Queenstown, 
and through the island went the rumor that Ireland had been 
handed over to the United States! 

‘Destroyers, submarine-chasers, and Curtiss flying-boats 
comprise the main American forces here. The work is most 
exacting, particularly as the weather has been none too pleasant 
lately. And neither a destroyer nor a chaser is the most com- 
fortable of. vessels in a heavy sea. But no one complains, and 
there is the same keenness that one finds in the British Navy 
to ‘down Fritz.’ Submarine-hunting and convoy escorting are 
not without peril or excitement, and while one finds an eager- 
ness to explain the organization side of their work, the Americans 
are very reticent about relating any incidents of personal valor.” 


Perhaps the naval effort on our part which is exciting the 


‘*Hold the authors of all 
atrocities—from the big, thundering atrocity of the war itself 
down to the latest little murder or rape or arson that can be 
brought home to its -_perpetrator—personally responsible. We 
have their names, I understand, in a very great number of 
cases—enough, at least, to provide some entertainment for the 
most bloodthirsty of us when the time comes. 

‘“‘The object of punishment is the prevention of crime. Some 
crimes are adequately met by corrective treatment; others call 
for no lesser remedy than the extirpation of the offending 
individual. The men who let loose this present scourge upon 
the earth are, I consider, in the category of the incorrigible. If 
the war is to end with the Kaiser . . . relegated to luxurious 
exile in a neutral country, while so many well-intentioned, stupid 
common folk have paid the extremest penalties for his crime, 
there will be a very big fly in the ointment of any league of 
nations that ensues. If we hear that he, and a few dozen others 
of his ilk, have met with a suitable end by bayonet, bullet, or 
bomb, a cloud will be lifted from the world. Are the Allied 
governments capable of proclaiming, at this psychological 
moment, their resolve to pay this elementary tribute to common 
justice? Or is the Monarchical Trade Union to have the laugh 
of us after all?” 


The Clarion, Robert Blatchford’s organ, supports its con- 
temporary thus: 


“Think of it! If, after capture and trial, it were established 
that the Kaiser or the Crown Prince had been personally guilty 
of launching the curse and blight which have fallen upon Europe 
—if either or both were convicted of responsibility for the 
invasion and martyrdom of Belgium, the Zeppelin raids on 
sleeping babies, the drowning of women and children on the 
Lusitania and the Leinster, the murders of Nurse Cavell and Cap- 
tain Fryatt, the savage cruelty of. the Lille and Roubaix slave 
drives—if it were proved that either or both had instigated, 
sanctioned, or condoned even one of these crimes, the least of 
which exceeds ‘all that the Devil would do if run stark mad’— 
if the inevitably ensuing sentence of the Court were carried out 
in the devastated market.square of Louvain, amid the execration 
of the people whose lands have been ravaged and whose homes 
have been steeped in suffering and sorrow—the ‘Great Chastise- 
ment would stand in human memory as an awful example to 
bloody megalomaniacs for ever and ever.” 
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MR. WILSON’S IDEALISM AT THE PEACE 
TABLE 


FIXT IDEA seems to exist in the German mind that 
A in some mysterious way the President will be kinder 
to a defeated Germany than any of the other leaders in 

‘Allied countries. The Frankfurter Zeitung, in discussing the 
exchange of notes between 


The Literary Digest for November 23, 1918 


The article concludes: 


“‘President Wilson’s message and address ignore the fact 
that the peace, now slowly emerging from the smoke of the 
guns, is not the President’s peace, and has not been won by 
the abstract doctrines of democracy or the Utopian proposi- 
tions of a league of nations, but by the blood and the money 
of England, France, and Italy, poured out like water during 

four terrible years. It 





Berlin and ‘Washington, 
emphasizes this idea: 


“Mr. Wilson has honor 
to lose. He will know 
how to secure victory, for 
his leading principle is 
that he will tolerate no 
oppression, whomsoever it 
concerns. .. . We have 
not hesitated to look upon 
the full seriousness—and, 
on the whole, unfavor- 
ableness—of Mr. Wilson’s 
demands. We ought not, 
however, to forget the 
good. Mr. Wilson en- 
courages us to make sacri- 
fices, but it is also he who 
will fight on our side for 
the freedom of trade and 
the freedom of navigation, 
and will thereby fight 
for exceedingly valuable 
points in the future of 
Germany.” 


Gustave Hervé, the 
editor of the Paris Victoire, 
tells us that this belief is 
induced by ‘‘the theo- 
retical, character of the 
fourteen points,’ and he 
looks forward to the Presi- 
dent’s influence at the 
coming Peace Conference 
with some trepidation of 
mind. ‘‘The President,” 
he says, “‘will be at one 
with the delegates of the 








is true that without the 
American troops the En- 
tente Allies could not have 
turned the tide of war to- 
ward the German frontier. 
But it is equally true that 
without the four years’ 
fighting by the French, 
British, and Italian armies 
the present military situa- 
tion could not have been 
achieved. President Wil- 
son would be the first to 
admit this; he must al- 
ready have _ realized it. 
When it comes to the ap- 
plication of abstract prin- 
ciples to concrete details 
we feel sure that the 
American President will 
perceive that some of his 
propositions or terms of 
peace can not possibly be 
accepted by the Govern- 
ments of the Allies with- 
out the grossest injustice 
and the gravest injury to 
their national interests.’’ 
The London Evening 
Standard has the odd 
idea that the President 
desires ‘“‘to let the Ger- 
mans ‘down lightly,” and 
that he will not’ exact 
“stern reparation for 
German crimes in France 
and Belgium.” It says: 
“In his notes, other- 
wise strong and timely, 








Entente so long as he can 
hold back his dangerous 
fondness for the abstract.” 
It is, however, in Conservative circles in England where most 
disquiet is felt, and this finds expression in the London Saturday 
Review, in an article headed ‘“‘The Danger of Mr. Wilson,” 
which runs, in part: 


“Frankly, there is no person of whom we are so much afraid 
at this hour as President Wilson, and we say it with a profound 
respect for his high character and station. Indeed, it is just 
because we know the independence of his mind and the purity 
of his purpose that we are afraid of him. President Wilson is an 
idealist, and idealists are sometimes very dangerous people. 
The Americans, taken in the mass, are a curious compound of 
sentimentality and realism. But their President’s idealism is an 
Idol of the Theater, and is quite untouched by the realism of the 
Forum or the Tribe. 

“Let us consider two or three of the articles of the Presi- 
dent’s message. Article II runs: ‘Absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas outside territorial waters alike in peace and 
in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by 
international action for the enforcement of international cove- 
nants.’ The limit of territorial waters is three miles, which was 
fixt in the time of sailing-vessels, or when steam-navigation was 
in its infancy. In these days, when guns have been built to 
carry seventy miles, and can easily hit a mark at fifteen miles, 
when steam and electricity have developed all kinds of methods 
of warfare, the three-mile limit would be absurd. It would be 
necessary to return to th~ mare clausum for the Channel and our 
coasts. We could never accept this.” 


THE GERMAN ANGEL OF PEACE. 


President Wilson did not 
refer to punishment for 
these vile outrages. The 
German. criminals ap- 
proach the dock, proposing to argue with the judge and stab- 
bing right and left as proof of their goodness of heart. Pres- 
ently they will be in the dock, and there will be no evading the 
sentence, which ought to be exemplary. ‘Justice must be stern. 
Justice is only merciful where there are extenuating cireum- 
stances.’ The conduct of Germany’s rulers shows no extenu- 
ating circumstances, and the penalty of her crimes must be 
exacted in full.’ 


On the other hand, in English Liberal circles the President is 
hailed, as the London Daily News puts it, as ‘‘an ideal negotiator.” 
Here is the opinion of the Manchester Guardian: 


—Punch (London). 


“Surely no man has ever occupied quite so tremendous a 
position as negotiator and arbiter of the world’s affairs. His 
word is the word of a hundred million people, and no one of the 
hundred million dare dispute its legitimacy and binding force. 
Such is the mighty prerogative reserved by the Constitution of 
the United States for their elective head. And now the Presi- 
dent is spokesman not for his own people only but for three of the 
great nations of Europe and for many other nations the world 
over. For the moment, by the choice of the common enemy, 
it is for him to speak and to act....... 

“There have of late been some signs, happily of small account, 
of chagrin, or even jealousy, at the overshadowing part which 
cireumstanees, backed by his own powerful personality, have 
called on him to play. Let us be devoutly thankful rather 
that we have at our service and at the service of the common 
cause so much of courage, of conscience, and of statesmanship.”’ 
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DENMARK WANTS. SCHLESWIG 


TT te WRONG OF 1866 must now be righted,” cries 
the Copenhagen Politiken, but, curiously enough, the 
Danes protest that if the wrong be entirely righted 
they will be worse off than before. It will be recalled that as a 
result of the war between Prussia and Austria in 1866, the two 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, previously Danish, passed to 
Prussia. Since then, the Danish papers remind us, the Kiel 
Canal has been built, and should the two duchies be returned, 
Denmark would find the Canal an embarrassing possession. 
Denmark, however, does demand the return of northern Schles- 
wig, which, she affirms, is entirely Danish, both in language and 
sentiment. Here is the Danish case as set forth in the Copen- 
hagen National Tidende by Prof. L. V. Birk. He first defines 
Danish sentiment in the war: 
‘‘When the Danish Government, at tf outbreak of the war, 
declared its neutrality, the absolute will” of ‘tlie whole Danish 

















THE SCARECROW .OF PEACE.*. ; 
—Kladderadatsch (Bérlin). 
The Germans hope for his favor, yet. they abuse him. 


people was exprest therein. Denmark has no quarrel with the 
Entente. As to Germany, it was recognized that the situation 
of Denmark might expose that country to the fate of Belgium, 
and, no matter what the outcome of the war, a defeated Germany 
would still be many times stronger and remain a neighbor with 
whose good will we should have to reckon. The neutrality was 
honest because no mental reservation was behind it. 

“The Danes are no jackals, and it is against their nature to 
attack a weak opponent when we held back at a time when he 
was strong. This defines Denmark’s attitude toward Germany, 
whom we recognize as a stronger neighbor. This, however, is 
not at variance with the fact that the feeling of the Danish 
population during the war has been frosty toward Germany, 
and it would be futile to conceal the fact that a great majority 
of the Danish people were far from wishing a German victory 
because of Germany’s treatment of the Danes in 1864, in South 
Jutland and the many Seandinavian victims of the submarine 
war.” 


Should Germany wish to change this frame of mind, she must 
earry out the undertaking she made in the treaty of Prague in 
1866: 


“Tt must at once be said that if Germany in the future wishes 
more than a correct attitude of our side it must create a basis 


of a friendlier-feeling, which is impossible as long as the -Danes 
in South Jutland are not satisfied with their international posi- 
tion. Kaiser Wilhelm and Emperor Francis Joseph in the 
treaty of Prague gave the people of North Schleswig a justified 
reason to expect an opportunity to determine which state they 
wanted to belong to. This promise can not be taken back, and 
Denmark can not, on behalf of the people of North Schleswig, 
renounce the right they have. If Germany really means what 
she has said about a league of nations and right to replace 
might, it must carry out this promise contained in paragraph 5 
of the treaty of Prague.” 


The Professor thinks that President Wilson could help to 
right the wrong: 


‘President Wilson’s fourteen points do not directly recognize 
the people’s right of self-determination, but in a later addition 
the President holds that the nationalities’ own will should 
be considered by redrawing the map of Europe. In so far as the 
President will carry out this principle, not merely to hurt Ger- 
many or help the Allied nations, but will let it be applied in a 
wider sense,.which must be a condition of political cooperation 
-between, the. European nations, the question of North Schles- 
wig,.teo, will have claims upon the President’s attention. 

“That part of-Europe and America which, in 1864, looked on 
while two great Powers defied Providence by fighting a small 
country, and which, in 1878, acquiesced in letting two kaisers 
take back their“promise to the Danes in North Schleswig, owe 
a debt to.the Danes of North Schleswig which statesmen with the 
lgfty -political-aims of President Wilson ought to feel it an honor 
to-discharge.”’ 


The Danes, however, do not want the Kiel Canal. Dr. 
Birk.says: — 


“Tt must.be said clearly and plainly that we do not. wish a 
frontier Tegulation which merely shifts the injustice. We wish 
a regulation that'will wipe it out. The history of Schleswig has 
given us a lesson we ought not to forget. Therefore, we must 
have the right to declare that we will, under no conditions, be 


the guardians of the Kiel Canal.” ; 


The National Tidende also publishes the views of a prominent 
Schleswig merchant, Mr. Peschke Koeedt, who says: 


‘Nobody wishes the two dukedoms of Schleswig and Holstein 
to-be given back to Denmark, nor the Kiel Canal to be given over 
to the care of Denmark. Everybody agrees that the Germans, 
who are in the minority, and who by a frontier regulation hap- 
pen to be Danish subjects, should preserve their language and 
eulture. If any doubt.should arise, necessitating the taking of a 
plebiscite, the people-of Schleswig themselves must decide this, 


~ and-if-they: decide-that the frontier language shall be the frontier 
-. Rationality this decision must not be objected to, either from 
~“the German:or Danish side. 


The inhabitants of Schleswig who 
now prefer to belong te Denmark must declare loyally: ‘We have 
chosen of our.own free will, and it is our firm intention in future 
to act as loyal Danish subjects.’”’ 





POISONING THE WELLS—Despite all their protests before 
the outer world, the Huns did their utmost to ravage and 
destroy the territory they evacuateed.. Here is a fresh ex- 
ample of German Kultur working undisturbed. An army order, 
captured by General Pershing’s men, addrest to the 108th 
Brigade of German Infantry, runs: 


‘‘A recent army order requires that we shall proceed in the 
future with more method and less haste in the destruction of 
property which has been marked out. Divisions have already 
been notified that they will be held responsible for buildings not 
destroyed in their area. In consequence, all preparations should 
be made for firing straw which has been collected.” 


Here follows a long list of villages to be burned. The order 
concludes: 


‘All soldiers are bound to assist to the best of their ability 
in the execution of this mission. The rear-guard battalion will 
select the groups to complete the work of destruction. These 
detachments will not set fire to things till 3 a.m. It will be 
remembered that there are means to defile all wells. Mines must 
not be exploded too soon. It is the duty of every man to co 
operate in the work of destruction.” 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~INVENTION 














WHEN THE TANKS WERE GASSED 


for the moment put an end to their usefulness, was used 

by the Germans some time ago,.according to Paul S. 
Baley, who writes in The Illustrated World (New York, Novem- 
ber). According to Mr. Baley the unexplained lull in the use 
of tanks by the Allies was due 


\ INGENIOUS DEFENSE against tank-attacks, which 


“The heavy tanks rolled and swayed over the shell-pits, not 
particularly bothered by the barrage that was falling in front 
of the advancing ranks of field gray. In a few seconds the 
‘typewriters’ would have begun their slaughter. 

**Suddenly the Huns crouched to the ground, and from behind 
them came a veritable snare-drum succession of mild ‘plops.’ 

In the neighborhood of the ad- 





to this successful defense, and 
hence the sudden and effective 
renewal of their activity in re- 
cent months must have been 
caused by some new device for 
nullifying or overcoming it, 
altho he does not even suggest 
its nature. The German de- 
fense, as described by Mr. 
Baley, was due to the use of 
gas—not against the pilots and 
gunners in the tanks, but 
against the motor-mechanism 
of the tanks themselves, para- 
lyzing them and putting them 
out of commission. How this 
was possible is described by 
Mr. Baley as follows: 


“The steel-sided monsters 
no longer were ‘the mystery 
they had been at the Ancre. 
The Germans had_ captured 
some and even built a few 
ponderous units for their own 
use. Going into close action 
in a tank had become far 
more risky than it had been 
in the months of the inception 
of the land dreadnoughts. 

‘The ‘ typewriters’ still could 
stutter out‘ their leaden hail, 
and the courage of the drivers 
was unimpaired, but lately the 
Germans had been matching 
wits against the big machines 
with more success than before. 
They had been digging chasms 
in unexpected places—chasms 








Courtesy of *‘The Illustrated World,’’ New York 
ATTACKING THE MACHINE, NOT THE MAN. 


Carbon-dioxid bombs fired from hand-mortars at Allied tanks did no 
harm to the drivers or gunners, but asphyxiated their engines. 


vancing tanks tons and tons of 
unwieldy projectiles were dropt 
These were apparently in- 
nocuous enough in their action. 
Each one exploded with a 
noise no louder than that made 
by a small-calibered pistol. Not 
suspecting anything terribly 
dangerous, the tanks continued 
on their way methodically. 

“That is, they continued for 
about twenty feet more. Then 
one after another each came 
to an unexplained stop. The 
‘plopping’ continued, but with 
it now came the sterner voice 
of high explosive. The latter 
shells located the tanks, ;and 
destroyed one after &ttother. 
The big machines seemed’ ut- 
terly helpless. Most of them 
were blown to bits, while others, 
apparently seeing the hopeless- 
ness of it all, surrendered. 

“Some allowances must be 
made for piecing out the story 
from the tales of Hun captives 
securediater. The explanation 
given, however, is that all along 
the line where an attack by 
tanks had been anti¢ipated by 
the Germans, a new. defense 
had been prepared. ~ Each in- 
dividual tank was to be caught 
in a slight gully that ran 
nearly the entire length of the 
attack. While the tanks were 
going through this gully they 
were to be gassed. 

“The program was carried 
out with more success than 
even the Germans themselves 
expected. When the slow- 
moving forts reached the given 








not very deep, but wide enough 
so the caterpillar tread could 
not negotiate them. Several tanks had been caught in this 
way, but if the drivers were on the alert the danger could be 
avoided. 

“Near Nancy another expedient had been adopted by the 
Huns. Behind a machine-gun-proof shelter of steel they had 
advanced a three-pound cannon to within ‘open-sight’ distance 
of the tanks. One of the machines had been put out of action 
in this manner. 

“The men who manned the tanks in this action, however, 
were certain of disaster from still another source, provided none 
of these means succeeded against them. They were going straight 
into the heart of a mass-attack. Men would surround them. 
Sooner or later the stanch machine must succumb to bomb- 
attack; the end might come all too speedily if a skulking enemy 
could get near enough to toss a ‘fumer’ inside. Their resolve 
was to kill enough Huns first so that their sacrifice would dismay 
the enemy. 

“Tt is not possible yet to get the stories of the men who actually 
did go into action. Those who were not killed are prisoners in 
Germany. From the Allied lines this is the narrative of what 
took place: 





point they were met by the 
mysterious and seemingly futile bombardment. This was really 
cleverly schemed, however. Each of the impotent-appearing 
projectiles was a carbon-dioxid bomb, fired from a hand- 
mortar. On bursting, each projectile filled the atmosphere in 
that vicinity with a tremendous amount of the gas. 

‘‘Now, carbon-dioxid gas is not really dangerous to human 
life. It is only when the oxygen is vitiated in a stuffy room 
that it really has the ability to do much harm. 

‘‘The gas did not inconvenience the drivers or gunners inside 
the tanks in the least. It simply stopt the engines! 

‘‘How this was done can be understood readily when it is 
remembered that a tank is nothing but an armored fort set down 
on top of a gasoline-truck chassis. As long as the .gas-motor 
runs, the tank can move. When it stops, the tank is immov- 
able. No gasoline-engine can deliver an explosive mixture 
to the carburetor in an atmosphere of carbon dioxid. When the 
air became filled with this gas the tanks became useless. Not 
all the efforts of a million skilled mechanics could have started 
the motors until the air intakes could suck in pure air again. 
Meanwhile the high-explosive shells got in their deadly work. 
“Shortly after this the opinion was officially voiced that 
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the tanks never would enter into serious action again... . 
Now, however, it seems from reports from the front. that the 
tanks actually are back again. This can mean but one thing, 
and that is, that some Allied engineer has evolved a gas-mask 
of some kind which can be fitted over the air-intakes of the tank 
carbureters—a mask that not only shuts out the gas, but that 























A NEW FETISH OF THE ORIENT. 
The American oil-can is treasured in the Far East as an object of 
* good luck and as a universal receptacle, and thus gives American 
oil the preference over the native product. 











lets in the necessary air without impairing the suction. ... 
Recent successes simply mean, then, that the engineering 
brains of the Allied nations have conquered the problem. We'll 
bet it was a Yankee!” 





A WAY TO SAVE WOOL—The following suggestion comes to 
Tue Digest in a letter from Prof. E. W. Gudger, of the depart- 
ment of biology in the North Carolina State Normal College. 
He writes: 


“T have just read your interesting article entitled ‘No Wool 
Famine’ in this week’s issue of Tue Dicest. May I call your 
attention in this connection to another way in which wool 
might be conserved? This is not original with me, but was 
brought to my attention last summer by a surgeon in one of our 
United States General Military Hospitals. The suggestion is 
this—that if the tops of men’s wool socks were made of cotton 
instead of wool, enough wool would be saved in every pair of 
socks to knit at least one sock of another pair. This use is 
absolutely unnecessary. The surgeon pointed out that the 
ankle and calf of the soldier’s leg are clothed, first with the leg 
of the drawers; secondly, with the leg of the sock; thirdly, with 
the leg of the trousers; fourthly, with the puttee—four thick- 
nesses in all—and as he exprest it, this makes the lower part 
of the soldier’s leg really too warm. It seems to me that if 
publicity could be given this suggestion and cotton used for 
socks tops, there might be a larger saving of wool.” 











THE OIL-CAN AS A GLOBE-TROTTER 


MERICAN OIL and the American oil-can have cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. In India, Arabia, Persia, 
Borneo, New Zealand, and Tibet’-the- former turns 


night into day and-the-latter serves as a universal receptacle—, 


so we are told. by. Mabel H. Wharton in The Nation’s Business 
(Washington). The can, Miss Wharton assures us, is no small 
factor in giving the oil preferential value. In India it bears the 
elephant on its label; in Tibet, the monkey; in China, the tiger, 
Its purchase bécomes ar act of religion, and its purchasers préfer 
American. oil. shipped in it thousands of --miles to’ that which 
originates: near at hand. It is thus; she assures as, a-‘‘fore- 
runner of civilization’ American oil-cans hold burning incense 
in the sacred temples along the hills of India. Song-birds are 
caged in them to sing outside the huts. In the bazaars of Lucknow 
and Caleutta you may buy your curry and rice from a dish of 
Standard Oil origin. They hold water and milk, store your food 
against rats and your money against thieves.”’ She goes on: 


“How did this come to be? 
took years of study. 
busy with its commercial missionary work. Its men gathered 
statistics from weird and wonderful capitals of Asia. They worked 
for the repeal of age-old restriction and duties; they. studied 
nafve religions, and fought and downed prejudices that were 
rock-ribbed and hoary. 

“In China they fought the mandarins, for the mandarins 
had a little corner in native vegetable oils themselves—so they 
shut out the ‘foreign devil’ and his oils. At first they made it a 
capital offense to be caught using petroleum. These prejudices 
were not conquered in a day, but the Standard Oil- has used 
brains as well as brawn to fight them. 

“In China Standard Oil is like the light of a missionary. It 
has uplifted the nation and promoted industry. After four 
o’clock the people of China could not see to work on the fine silk 
whereby so many make a living. A rag, soaked in crude vege- 
table oil does not promote industry. 

“The Company came to the conclusion that they needed 
lamps in China, and needed them badly, so they put careful study 
to the matter and produced a lamp to suit the people—a small 
tin affair lacquered in color. It is broad at the base to stand, 
or may hang on the wall by a hook. ‘Mei Foo’ is the inscription 
on the chimney, meaning amiable, trustworthy, and it surely 
has been both to the people of China and to Standard Oil. They 
cost the Company eleven cents to make them, and they sold 
them for seven and one-half cents. The first year they made 
them they sold 875,000. The next year they sold 2,000,000, and 
the sale of oil went up by leaps and bounds. 

‘*Posters advertise the lamps on the streets, and the learned 
scholar expounds to the gathering crowd that the lamp. will 
bring happiness, prosperity, and long life—which is quite true, 
and fits in with their belief as well. 

“‘So the Company meets these people on their own ground. 
At first they use their credulity as an advertising basis. After 
winning them over, they light their way to bigger, better 
things—edueation, industry, and happiness. 

“The five-gallon tin came into being originally to cut down 
the cost in transportation. Case oil it is called, the cases con- 
sisting of two five-gallon tins in a box. These cases cut trans- 
portation costs in two, for case-oil vessels can take a return cargo 
from a foreign port, where a tanker can take but a specified 
cargo, and not a very large one at that....... 

“There has been no special reason why the people of those 
distant lands should not have had oil and oil-lamps long ago— 
no reason, except the lack of the spirit that has made us, since 
the 50’s, the greatest oil-producing nation in the world. They 
have known of oil, most of them, for centuries; and have dug 
for it and drilled for it with their crude devices. 

‘“‘In some countries they still go after oil by hand, so to speak, 
They dig a well. And a man goes down with a lantern and @ 
bucket. A big bellows sends air down into the depths so that 
he may breathe, and the plan works very well except when he 
stumbles on a discharge of gas—in which case he never lives to 
tell the tale. 

‘‘Or, in another neck of the woods, you find something now 
nearly approaching the American method—a crude percussion 
bit, and a plan for laboriously carrying off the broken earth with 
water. They can’t dig deep; they get only oil that is near the 
surface, and they don’t know what to do with it when they get it. 


It didn’t just happen so. It 


Between 1880 and 1885 this company was) 
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FILLING THE PLACES OF THOUSANDS GONE “OVER THERE.” 


Thirty-five thousand strong, our army of farm-tractors is replacing a million and a half horses and mules and a quarter of a million men. 








‘American oil-drilling methods, by reason of their effective- - 


ness, speed, and economy, almost at once displaced the best 
foreign methods known, and since the development’ of our oil- 
fields began those methods have improved, and have become 
the standard all over the world. 

“Tt has meant more than the carrying of the oil-lamp to the 
corners of the earth. 

“Tt has been for us a corner-stone of modern civilization as well. 
If it has meant light for the remote peoples, it has meant for us 
the internal combustion engine and all that it implies—the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the motor-boat, and hundreds of machines 
that do everything from crossing the ocean to turning the buttons 
on our coats. Thus oil has spread through the world—a lubri- 
cant for the wheels of civilization. And the can—well, the can 
not only spreads this lubricant of civilization, but it continues 
its usefulness long after the lubricant is gone.”’ 





AMERICA: FIRST IN FARM-TRACTORS 


[= NO COUNTRY IN THE WORLD to-day com- 
pares with the United States in the use of power on the 
farm, and that in particular we lead the world in traetors, 
is the assertion of W. A. Stone, writing in The Tractor and Gas 
Engine Review (Madison, Wis., October): The tractors on our 
farms, he says, will replace 1,500,000 horses and mules, and 
250,009 men, gone ‘“‘over there.” Twenty years ago, an emer- 
gency like the present would have spelled failure for the United 
States, he asserts. It is the tractor that is not only pulling us 
through, but pushing us up to a strategic position among na- 
tions. Thirty-five thousand strong, and working in many cases 
twenty-four hours a day, they prepare our supply of staple food 
crops and later cultivate and harvest them. The man who 
farmed one hundred acres a few years ago now has a tractor 
and does his five hundred. Writes Mr. Stone: 


“No country in the world to-day compares with the United 
States in the adoption of mechanical energy for agricultural 
purposes. Not even Germany, in her heyday, held a candle to 
the tillers of our soil, who, instead of being crowded on to small 
acreages, for the most part possess land as far as the eye can 
reach. This wide expansion of land-holding gave our farmers 
the wider production vision as well as wider governmental view- 
point. Tractors are the direct result of this conception. 

“The United States would be placed at a great disadvantage, 
as a military Power, were there not tractors to step in and take 
the place of the men and horses gone to war. Tractors have 
demonstrated their ability to not only do this, but a single ma- 
chine will do the work of several teams and men at a lower cost 
and in quicker time. The tractor is the most efficient power 
confined to a small, portable area, in existence. It is the develop- 
ment, in its modern form, of the best mechanical brains of 
American genius. 

“Each day finds the tractor performing some new and im- 
portant work in the welfare of the country. If it is not aiding 
in increasing the sugar-productign of Hawaii, then it is in the 
wheat-fields of the Northwest, or, possibly, in the corn-belt of the 
Middle West. Our present food emergency, unprecedented in 
our history, is to be solved by the tractor. The 1918 food crisis 


is more acte than that of 1917. -Not only must our farmers till 
330,000,006 acres of staple food crops this year, but they must 
produce on this enormous area more than $20,000,000,000 worth 
of farm products if they are to meet the demands of the Allied 
nations. 

“Without the tractor, it would have been little short of an idle 
dream to undertake such a great undertaking, facing a great 
labor shortage and a shortage of horse-power. - If. the farm-boy 
or hired man has not gone to war, he has, in the majority of cases, 
answered the call of high wages in munition-, steel-, and war- 
order shops. Then the farmer faces a shortage of farm imple- 
ments. It is only by the incréased efficiency of the tractor 
that the present supply of these is to be made useful.” 


Armed with the tractor, one man can do the work that re- 
quired fifty men in the time of Napoleon. In Kansas, altho 
more than fifty thousand men, mostly farmers, are in military 
service, 9,500,000 acres were seeded to wheat last fall. The 
farmers planted more than 24,000,000 acres to crops this spring. 
This means that approximately 35,000,000 acres of crops were 
harvested. Under ordinary conditions, between sixty and 
seventy thousand transient laborers come into the State to help 
harvest, but this year the enormous acreage was handled with 
tractors. The secretary of the Kansas Board of Agriculture is 


quoted as saying: 


“The tractor is doing the work of eighteen thousand to 
twenty thousand men in Kansas. In the past two years the 
farmers of the State have increased their ownership of tractors 
by one hundred per cent., so satisfactory have been the results. 
... The tractor operator can raise larger crops because he plows 
deeper, can make a better seed-bed, can cultivate and till the 
soil more and better after the crop has been planted: he can 
double his output—that is, he can tend more than twice as much 
land, and he can do it better and with less labor and with less 
expense. Therefore, he can make more crops grow on the same 
area that he heretofore farmed with horses, but in addition he 
can accomplish this same result over more than twice the area.”’ 


Mr. Stone goes on to say: 


“The acreage sown to crops in the uninvaded portion of 
France was one-fourth less in 1917 than in 1913. The total 
crop-production in France last year was almost forty per cent. 
less than in 1913. As leng as France and other countries whose 
production has been greatly decreased by the war could purchase 
necessary supplies from America the situation was not serious. 
But with America in the war and our own man-power and horse- 
power being heavily drawn upon, the situation assumes a different 
aspect, There is no source from which we can purchase the 
supply of food-products which we must have. It is imperative 
that we grow enough for our own one hunded and ten millions, 
our fighting men, and also supply a large share of the decreased 
production of those who are helping to fight our battles. It 
is only the tractor that can answer this urgent call for food. 

‘‘Not only are present cultivated acreages being worked with 
the tractor, but also increased acreages under the same manage- 
ment. Many farmers are managing from four hundred to eight 
hundred acres with tractors who a few years ago were operating 
but one hundred go one hundred and sixty acres.” 
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~~ FIRE AS A WEAPON 
T “NAHE FEASIBILITY of bringing up to date all the 
: 4 hellish miethods of ancient and medieval warfare, to 
' # which mankind thought it had bidden farewell perma- 
nently, was amply ‘demonstrated by the Germans. .Hand- 
thrown ~ missiles, evil-smelling vapors, flaming liquids — all 
have been as much in evidence on the Western Front as they 




















‘~“ FIRE-BREATHING IMAGES OF MEDIEVAL DAYS. 
Sag liquid-fire barbarism again proves the Teutonic talent 





for imitation rather than invention. . 








were in the era of the Crusades. The historically inclined are 
now busy tracing back the history of these interesting devices, 
and some of them, such as the use of fire as a weapon, have been 
‘found to antedate recorded history. Mr. H. H. Manchester, 
writing in The American Machinist (New. York, October 24), 
notes that the use of fire in war is represented in a bas-relief 
found at Nineveh and believed to have been made in 800 B.c. It 
showed besieged soldiers hurling fire-brands. The ancient 
Greeks, as frequently recorded by their historians, were familiar 
with this method of warfare. The Romans used “liquid fire’ — 
doubtless burning bitumen or naphtha; and a Chinese war- 
book of the fifth century B.c. gives recipes for certain inflam- 
mable mixtures to be used as weapons. Says Mr. Manchester: 

“‘A picture by a Chinese artist, dated perhaps 1000 a.p., 
shows that such inflammable materials. were frequently made up 
in tubes of bamboo, which were cast at the foe. Tubes of this 
sort were at times thrown by engines of war having bows or 
springboards after the fashion of the artillery employed by 
Roman armies in ancient times. The greatest development 
of liquid fire took place in the Middle Ages. The Emperor 
Constantine VII. in his directions for the administration of the 
empire, written for his son, has the following accdunt of its 
introduction: ‘Know that during the reign of Constantine 
Pogonatus (668-685 a.p.) one Kallinikos, who fled from Heliopolis 
to the Romans (at Constantinople) made a wet fire to be dis- 
charged from siphons’ [probably a form of syringe—Editor] ‘by 
means of which the Romans burned the fleet of the Saracens at 
Kuzikos and gained the victory.’ This battle took place during 
the first siege of Constantinople by the Moslems. The records 
state that the Saracens came down upon the city in 1,809 ships, 
most of which must have been small. Constantine removed 
the chain guarding the narrows, and when the ships were crowded 
into a small space he sent boats carrying Greek fire against 
them.” 

Regarding the exact nature of this ‘Greek fire,”” which some 
think was a precursor and near relative of gunpowder, there has 
been much controversy. Anna Comnena, the daughter of the 
Eastern Emperor Alexis, familiar to readers of Scott’s ‘‘Count 
Robert of Paris,’’ reveals to some extent the method of using it. 
In her narrative of a battle between the Greeks and the Pisans, 
near Rhodes in 1103 a.p., she is quoted by Mr. Manchester as 
saying: 

**In the bow of each ship he put the heads of lions and other 
land animals made of brass and iron and paigted so as to be 


“frightful to look at, and he contrived that from their mouths) 


which were open, should pour the fire which should be delivered 
by the soldiers through the flexible apparatus.” 

He proceeds: 5 

“The Princess Anna does not state what this ‘flexible ap- 
paratus’.was, but the term would fit in very well with thd 
siphon mentioned by the Emperor Constantine if it were a hosd 
for the wet fire, for it will be remembered that the Romans had 
long used a siphon, and even:a double siphon, or forcing pump, 


as a fire-engine to throw. a stream of water. .:.... i 


“The tremendous psychological effect. of such -fire,.as well ag 
some of the methods of using it, is brought out. in de Joinville’s 
memoirs of St. Louis IX. in his crusade, 1249 a:p:.’ Near Dami- 
etta in Egypt the Turks brought up.against the camp. an engine 
called la perriere, ‘from which the Turks flung.such great quan- 


“tities of Greek fire that it was the most horrible sight ever 


witnessed. : .°: Sit Walter cried out, ‘‘Whenever they throw 
any. of this ‘Greek fire, cast yourself én your knees and ery to our 


- Lerd-for merey.’’--'Fhis Greek fire ir appearance was like a large 


hogshead and its:tail. was like a long spear; the noise which it 
made was:likée thunder; and it séemed a great dragon of fire 
flying threugh the air, giving so great a light. with its flames 
that we saw our camp as-clearly asin broad day. . Thrice this 
night -did they throw the fire from la perriere.and four times 
from crossbows. Each time that.our good. king Saint Louis 
heard them discharge the fire he cast himself on the ground and 
prayed.’ Twice the Saracens with this fire burned ‘the castles 
protecting the camp. : 

. ..“tAn-interesting medieval picture illustrates a great throwingé 
machine hurling a hogshead of -fire in much. the same way as 
deséribed by. de Joinville... In. this ease _the.throw was aecom- 
plished by hauling down the: long, :light- end» of the beam to 
which the sling was fastened, inserting the hogshead in the 
sling and letting go, whereupon the falling of the tremendously 
heavy end of the beam whirled the sling up and over and cast 
the hogshead against the enemy. 

“In a later battle, according to de Joinville, ‘their infantry 
ran toward our men and burned them with Greek fire, which they 
cast from instruments made for that purpose.’ 

“The use of fire continued for some time after the discovery of 
gunpowder. Konrad Kyeser, for example, in 1405 illustrated a 
man on horseback, above whom floats a fiery dragon similar to 
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Illustrations by courtesy of **‘ The American Machinist,’* New York. 
FIRE FRIGHTFULNESS IN 800 B.C. 
This bas-relief found at Nineveh shows besieged soldiers hurling fire- 
brands at their enemy twenty-seven centuries in the dim past. 














those used by the Chinese in comparatively recent times. A 
rather quaint medieval cut depicts a cavalryman who has in 
front of him a hollow statue from the mouth of which issues the 
fire. In the foreground four other men are pushing a cart upon 
which is the figure of a fire-breathing steed. As late as 1647, 
Nathaniel Nye, in his work, ‘The Art of Gunnery,’ included an 
engraving, which illustrated the throwing of wreaths of fire 
against the besiegers.” 
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WHEN THE BREWERIES GO DRY 


N A VERY FEW WEEKS our huge brewing plants are to 
| discontinue the work for which they were built. But it 

will be easy to make them produce food instead of drink 
by turning them into drying plants for vegetables and fruits, 
as has already been done in Switzerland. We are familiar with 
afew dried fruits, such as the prune, the raisin, and dried apples 
and peaches. Others may be dried as easily, and the’ dried 
yegetable, with which we have scarcely a bowing acquaintance, 
ought to become a daily adjunct to our bill of fare. Vast 
economies of raw material, transportation, and packing are 
made possible by the dehydration process, we are told by a 
writer in the New York Sun. Dried food can be carried in bulk, 
takes up little room, and is easily cooked. Says the writer of 
the Sun article: ‘ 


“According to figures supplied by the Fuel Administration, 
the brewing industry in the United States burns yearly 3,100,000 
tons of coal. It is not stated whether this includes the drying of 
hops. On the Pacific coast alone there are approximately 
2,500 hop-kilns, all located in the richest agricultural districts. 
These kilns could be used just as well for the desiccation of 
vegetables or fruits. In Switzerland, as in Germany, there has 
been a notable movement in the direction of converting breweries 
into drying plants. 

“Those who have followed the subjétt carefully are fully 
alive to the part played by dried foodstuffs 6n the other side of 
the Atlantic. In Germany the industry has developed tremen- 
dously during the last four years. . . . Latterly the Krayseska 
method has acquired prdminence, and it is used in drying eggs, 
fruit-juice, and blood. 

“The dried product is in the form of a powder and will keep 
for a long time. As the desiccated substances are not sub- 
jected to a chemical process, their treatment is rather simple, 
and they are readily sdluble in water. Drying plants of this 
type are about to be erected in Berlin and Bucharest, and they 
will be able to treat daily something like 140,000 eggseach. ... . 

“The dried-milk industry is already flourishing in the United 
States and could be expanded to economic advantage. . . . It is 
declared that milk so treated is very much more profitable than 
when utilized in the making of butter or cheese. 

“England’s armies have been very extensively maintained in a 
dietary way through the employment of desiccated vegetables. 
The British Governmént has bought in Canada since the begin- 
ning of the war 44,000,000 pounds of mixed dried vegetables and 
potatoes. 

“According to testimony given befére a cbdmmittee of. the 
United States Senate early this year the British Government 
placed in the latter part of 1917 orders for 400,000,000 pounds of 
fine-cut dried potatoes, which were to be used only for soup. The 
prices, to take care of market conditions, were to average twenty- 
seven and a half cents a pound. It was declared that by sub- 
stituting dried fruit for fresh potatoes at that price for a period 
of six months in the feeding of a billion men it would be possible 
to effect a saving of $10,580,000. It was, therefore, urged that 
the United States authorities adopt the dried potato as a part of 
our fighting man’s ration. 

“It is estimated that it takes two men all day to prepare 
the potatoes and other vegetables required in the feeding of 
100 men. ‘Therefore, figuring on the basis of providing for 
1,000,000 men it would require the continuolis daily labor of 
20,000 men for this kitchen work. In other words, recourse to 
desiccated vegetables would release for military service 2 per 
cent. of the Army’s man-power now engaged in preparing vege- 
tables. But this does not cover the entire range of potential 
@onomies....... 

“One American drier of vegetables brought out some amazing 
figures when he appeared before the Congressional committee 
already referred to. 

“* Just before I left California,’ he testified, ‘I saw a shipment 
of fifty pounds of green sprouts from California to some point 
East, where the express-rate is twelve cents a pound. In order 
to ship these fifty pounds of green sprouts to the East, they had 
to ship a 100-pound cake of ice and pay the expressage at the 
tate of twelve cents on the hundred pounds of ice and the fifty 
pounds of sprouts, making 150 pounds at twelve cents a pound, 
which amounted to $18. 

“*The whole fifty pounds could have been dried and shipped 
as three pounds by parcel post at a cost of thirty-five or thirty- 
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six cents instead of $18 for expressage alone, not counting the 
cost of the sprouts and the ice.’ 

“The public does not realize it; but-it is paying heavily for 
water whenever it buys fresh vegetables. This will be perfectly 
plain if one keep in mind the difference between the weight 
of the fresh and the dried vegetable.” 


When canned goods are shipped, the writer next reminds us, 
there must be moved in the first -place- to the cannery just so 
many car-loads of empty cans. A car-load of canned tomatoes 
includes 10,000 pounds of tin and 14,000 pounds of lumber, a 
total of twelve tons. 
make just one car-load when dried, no less than 105 car-loads 
are necessary, including the carrying of tin ore from the mines, 
tin-plate from the factory, logs to the saw-mill, and lumber to the 
box-plant. 


And to transport the products that would 


The writes goes on: 


“The -curious-minded will naturally ask: Will desiccated 
vegetables keep satisfactorily for any considerable length of 
time? This can best be answered by the experience of a Cali- 
fornian who .. . provided the British Government with large 
quantities of dehydrated products for the troops in South 
er 

““The Boer War terminated somewhat abruptly and the manu- 
facturer was left with 30,000 pounds ofthe products on his 
hands. At that time there was no demand for. thé commodity 
in either Canada or the United States. He packed it away in 
barrels, which he sealed up with paraffin. 

‘*When the present conflict broke out in Europe he received 
another order from England. He ‘opened the barrels after 
they had been sealed for fifteen years and three months. The 
dried vegetables appeared to be perfectly good,-so he shipped 
them, and when received in Europe they were found to be all 
right in every particular....... 

**Roughly, a pound of coal will dry two pounds of raw vege- 
tables; and if the Government’s figures of the fuel consumption 
of the breweries are correct, then in the course of a year the coal 
they now burn might be utilized in desiccating 6,200,000 tons of 
green foodstuffs. ...... 

“‘ According to official figures the government ration is based 
upon twenty ounces of food a day per fighting man. Therefore, 
to feed 1,000,000 soldiers would call for 650 tons of green vege- 
tables every twenty-four hours. Clearly, if our hop-kilns and 

some, if not all, of our breweries were devoted to the drying of 
foodstuffs, it would be practicable to effect an enormous con- 
servation of farm products and at the same time reduce to an 
amazing extent the total amount of coal“now required every 
twelve months for the making of beer. 

“Our problem is not alone that of feeding our soldiers and 
sailors both here and abroad, but also that of utilizing the fruits 
of our fields to the utmost. The Department of Agriculture 
has stated that we are now losing approximately 54 per cent. 
of our fruits and vegetables that come to maturity. ...... 

‘If we dry in breweries and hop-kilns only half of this reported 
wastage we shall be able not only to feed ourselves abundantly, 
but have a still larger surplus with which to help out our Allies.”’ 





WOMAN’S EYE FOR COLOR UTILIZED—Everybody knows 
that a woman can match colors better than a man. When 


it is realized that some of the most delicate chemical tests 


depend on this ability, it may be understood why women are 
making good in certain branches of the chemical industries. 
Says a writer in The American Exporter (New York, October): 


“The entrance of chemically trained men into the army 
munition-plants and dye industries of the United States has 
ereated a labor shortage in the laboratories of the commercial 
chemist. To meet this contingency, women are being imprest 
into service as laboratory assistants. The type of work for 
which the women are fitted appears to be routine determina- 
tions such as silicon, evolution sulfur, and color carbon. At 
one leading plant all tests are run in duplicate until sufficient 
confidence can be placed in the ability of the women to do 
accurate work. By observing the results of numerous duplicate 
determinations which have extended over a period of several 
months it appears that the new coworkers are extremely accurate 
in the use of the analytical balance. The same applies to filtering 
and titration. The results obtained for color carbon were fully 
as good. In titration work the women are able to distinguish 
the end points with ease. This is equally true in matching 
colors. Their work is characterized by neatness and order.” 
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ART THEFTS IN FRANCE AND ITALY 


HE PLIGHT of Italy and of France in respect to their 
art-treasures lying in the path of the Hun is one of 
pitiable contrasts. A passion and will to defend was equal 
in both cases; nor can foresight be claimed for one and lack of it 
in another. The blight fell upon France without warning, and 
Cambrai, just recovered, 


“The Cambrai Library was one of the richest in France, 
particularly in incunabula and specimens of the printer’s art. 
The collection had a rank of its own, and was known to all 
bibliophiles. Not a single piece of the collection is left. There 
are a few books of no value still remaining; the precious volumes 
have all followed painting and sculpture into Germany. 

*‘On the other hand, 
the invaders on the eve 








shows a typical case of 
many art-centers in the 
eastern part of France. 
When the Austrian horde 
descended into Italy it 
found bare cupboards, 
and now that this danger 
is passed ‘‘there will re- 
turn. to the northern 
towns and villages, be- 
sides the stream of refu- 
gees, a collection of 
priceless art-treasures.”’ 
Cambrai’s case is told 
in the Paris correspon- 
dence of the New York 
Evening Post: 


“The Museum of 
Cambrai had, like all 
chief cities of the French 
provinces, a collection of 
paintings of considerable 
value. There were in- 
heritances at home from 
the past and present, for 
such cities always have 
public-spirited benefac- 
tors among their sons; 
and there were purchases 
made annually by the 
French Government 
from the various art- 
salons. All that remains 
at Cambrai now is a 





of their retreat held to 
leaving memorials of 
themselves in museum 
and library, and even 
in the historic Arch- 
bishopric. Polite lan- 
guage has no name for 
such things. They are 
disgusting beyond mea- 
sure, and even Zola’s 
‘coprolalia’ would not 
suffice to indicate them 
to cleanears. The fact 
is that weeks will be re- 
quired to disinfect these 
buildings, which were the 
city’s monuments and 
pride.” 





Northern Italy was 
the home of Titian, of 
Cenia, and Giovanni da 
Pordenone, and all, as 
the New York Sun 
points out, left here fine 
examples of their work. 
At Udine and Belluno 
were important schools 
of Renaissance art, and 
even among the peasants 
there was great pride in 
these traditions of the 
past. The writer in The 
Sun continues: 


‘*When the Austrian 
invasion began it was 


half-dozen inferior paint- pene t= 

. anadian ar Records. 

ings, and these have been CAMBRAI WHEN RECOVERED. feared that these trea- 
pierced by  bayonet- sures would be either 
thrusts or slashed by The church here shows that, contrary to German practise, the guns trained on the destroyed or carried 
knives. For example, town by British and American forces did not make it their target. away. The Germansat- 








tempted to give the im- 





the eyes of every person- 
age represented in them 
have been torn out. There is a single exception hanging in 
the great stairway. It represents a group of Prussian officers 
rendering the last salute to the corpse of a French Zouave in the 
other war. 

“*Seulpture has fared no better. The people of Cambrai were 
proud of the well-deserved fame of their fellow citizen, Carlier. 
His chief work—a marble and bronze ‘ Mirror’—was in the fourth 
hall of the Museum; it is no longer to be found anywhere. It is 
the same for his group of animals, and, in fact, for all his works 
that were in the possession of his native city. They have simply 
been carried off and annexed; and only victory can recover 
them for their rightful owners. 

“‘A few marble busts, perhaps because they were too heavy, 
have been left behind—but in what a state! Ariana has been 
endowed with the Kaiser’s upturned mustaches and Henry the 
Fourth’s pointed chin-beard. Cicero, besides mustaches, wears 
a boat hat; and Voltaire has the disappearing top-hat. Even if 
the damage can be repaired in a few instances, the poor joke 
speaks ill for the Kultur as well as for the sense of right and 
wrong and discipline among officers and men that perpetrated it. 





pression that they had 
secured much loot in this region when the Government recently 
announced that it had on exhibition in Berlin ‘a valuable col- 
lection of Italian paintings and sculptures captured by the 
armies in their advance into northern Italy last fall.’ 

“This boast, however, amused the Italians. They knew, 
better than the Prussians themselves, the value of what the 
Teutons had carried away. The Italians of each town and village 
had such a keen appreciation of their treasures and such an 
affectionate regard for them that they saved, often at the peril 
of their lives, everything of real artistic worth. This work of 
salvage, in the face of the panic and terror inspired by the in- 
vasion, was one of the little known romantic incidents of the 
Caporetto disaster. 

“As soon as it became evident that the Italian line was 
wavering the threatened region was surveyed by’ a representa- 
tive of the Minister of Public Instruction, and trucks, materials, 
and men for safeguarding works of art were placed at his disposal 
by the Army. He was to keep in touch with the enemy along 
a front of four hundred miles, and remove objects of art when 
it was apparent that a town was to fall. In the meantime the 
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citizens of all threatened towns prepared their art-treasures 
for transportation. ‘It often happened,’ said Dr. Felice Ferrero, 
‘that the trucks would be departing from one side of a town with 
their precious burdens just as the Austrians were entering from 
the other side.’ 

‘‘At San Vito a painting by Palma was rescued, at Vittorio 
several Titians were saved, and at Oderzo a masterpiece by 
Previtali. When the rescuing party reached Belluno it found 
the collection in the museum packed, but no trucks. ‘The High 
Command,’ says Dr. Ferrero, ‘however, supplied the trucks at 
once, despite the pressure of the moment.’ While the rescuers 
were carrying off a painting by Bellunello and memoirs in the 
original manuscript of Pietro Calvi from Pieve di Cadore, 
Titian’s birthplace, the Austrians were already in the village. 
The work of rescue extended as far behind the lines as Padua. 
The Austrian airmen caused much damage to the city by drop- 
ping bombs, but not until there had been removed to a place of 
safety the famous painting by Veronese from the Church of Santo 
Giustina, the altar of Donatello, the great statue of Gattamelata, 
and the entire collection of the city’s museum.”’ 





BARRIE PUTTING WILHELM IN HIS PLACE 


HE KAISER chose ‘Holland as his first asylum after 
the débdcle. It proved Sir J. M. Barrie not a literal 
prophet, but Wilhelm may be merely on his way to 
London. We prepared this quotation of Barrie’s article for 
our columns several weeks ago, but the printers’ strike made 
it possible for only a few of our readers to see it. We give 
it now to the larger audience, who are all asking themselves 
what to do with the Kaiser. St. Helena has a tradition rather 
glerified in the haze of history; Devil’s Island would satisfy 
many who would not lead William to the dangling end of a 
hempen rope. Each of these has been suggested; but one 
wouldn’t expect the enemy the Kaiser loves to call his bitter- 
est to take him to their bosoms and let him settle down 
contentedly in the suburbs of their capital on the mere state- 
ment of his conversion to democracy. Such, however, is the 
fanciful span of his later years that Sir J. M. Barrie weaves 
for him, perhaps with some deeper intent of satirizing his own 
people than outsiders divine. If Shaw were the author of the 
article it would be safe to assume that he meant as between 
Shepherd’s Bush and Devil’s Island there could be no choice 
as a place of punishment. Of course, Sir James is ostensibly 
writing a final chapter to Dr. Davis’s book on the Kaiser that 
has recently appeared serially in American papers and in the 
London Times, and his letter comes out in the London Daily 
Mail the day following the conclusion of the reminiscences of 
the American dentist. _The pen of the dentist is, in fact, snatched 
by Barrie as it falls and the narrative continued as by the 
doctor, tho we are asked to assume an interval before the events 
here recorded take place. They are, indeed, in connection with 
the Doctor’s “‘last meeting with him, which took place on 
September 20, 1924, on the anniversary, as it happened, of the 
day on which the war -ended.’’ Perhaps Sir James means to 
put the Doctor’s whole book in the same category of foolishness 
that this supposititious last chapter occupies. Whatever the 
satirist’s purpose, Dr. Davis is made to say that he ‘“‘ran over to 
England from America on a professional matter connected with 
porcelain,” and filled up a few spare hours in visiting his ‘‘erst- 
while: patient.’”” And the Doctor could not entirely disassociate 
professionalism from this final visit. As Barrie has him say: 


“T must confess also to having a curiosity to see how that part 
of him was faring with which I was most intimate, and I con- 
templated taking a last look at it, of course gratuitously. I 
may mention here that just as it was the Kaiser’s custom to 
speak arrogantly of ‘my people,’ never ‘the people,’ he always 


‘spoke of ‘my teeth,’ tho they might really be mine. 


“After traveling a few miles westward by bus—for the 
Kaiser lays stress on his residence being in the W. district—I 
had no great difficulty in finding his new abode in one of the 
pleasantest streets in Shepherd’s Bush. The house is No. 20 
in the directory, but the more cozy name, ‘The Rhubarbs,’ is 
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painted on the glass above the door. My first impressions of the 
new home of the Kaiser were decidedly favorable. It is what 
is called in England a ‘semidetached,’ or more familiarly, a 
‘semi,’ the term preferred by the Kaiser himself and frequently 
used by him with some pride when later in the day he showed me 
over his various rooms. These are on two floors and are seven 
in number if you include the bathroom, which he always did. 

“It was pleasant to me to note his pride in ‘The Rhubarbs.’ 
As he flung open one door after another he exclaimed with all 
the glee of a young bride: ‘This is the dining-room. Davis, 
try those chairs, second-hand things, I don’t think’; or, ‘Observe 
the painted glass on the landing window—a little bit of all 
right, eh, what?’ or, ‘Now I'll show you Willie’s bedroom.’ 
Here I may mention that he has already picked up many of the 
English colloquialisms and speaks with a decided cockney 
accent, of which he is legitimately proud. 

“But I anticipate. I rang the bell, recalling as I did so the 
somewhat different cireumstances in which I had previously 
visited my patient at Potsdam and elsewhere, when more 
formality had to be observed. My summons was answered 
by the Kaiser himself, but this was not, as he hastened to assure 
me, because there is no domestic in the house. There is a very 
competent female ‘general,’ called by Willie (who will have his 
fun) ‘Hindenburg,’ and by the Kaiser simply ‘the girl.’ She 
was out, however, at the pictures at present, and the Kaiser 
did the honors himself, and did them right heartily. He was 

} looking much better than when I saw him last, which was at a 
time when the responsibilities of the war had greatly aged both 
of us and given a pallor to his countenance. The nervous 
twitching of the eye was gone and he had ceased to stare appre- 
hensively behind him. 

“But it -was not merely physically that there was a change 
for the better; the inner man had enormously improved: the 
morale, so to speak, of which we talked so much during the war, 
was a hundred per cent. stronger. This was no haughty mon- 
arch, but a jolly little fellow, happy in himself, happy in his 
neighbors—a sane mind, in short, in a sane body. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves, because, as he laughingly apologized, he had been 
engaged about the house on a culinary matter. Otherwise he 
was in a serviceable suit of gray tweeds, with apron. 

“‘He recognized me at once and said: ‘This is a pleasant 
surprize, Davis; come right in, mind the step, you will stay and 
have a snack of supper with us,’ or words to that effect. He 
explained that Willie was at the office, but was sure to be back 
by the 6:42; which was his invariable train. After I had been 
shown over the house and praised it in answer to his eager 
looks, we adjourned to the kitchen, where-the evening meal was 
already spread, the dining-room being reserved for ‘company’ 
(‘and I feel sure, Davis, that as an old friend you would prefer 
to take pot-luck cozily here’). Lighting a woodbine which he 
had courteously offered me, I sat down with him to chat of old 
times and the unexpected incidents which had led to his taking 
up his domicile in Britain. 

‘*** You remember, Davis,’ he said, ‘how, as the war progressed 
latterly in an unexpected manner, there was a deal of talk among 
the Allies about what should be done with me and Willie on 
the declaration of peace. In your great country, Davis, there 
seemed to be a general movement in favor of making use of a 
hempen rope and a stout tree, such as play an important part in 
your ravishing cinema plays of cowboys. For my cvwr part, as 
you may remember, I held out for being treated as Napoleon 
was, and sent to St. Helena, not necessarily to St. Helena, but 
to some island as far as possible from Germany.’ 

“Here he slapped his hand on his thigh in the old familiar 
way and exclaimed, ‘But Great Britain knew better!’ His 
whole face beamed as he mentioned the word ‘Britain’—indeed, 
throughout our interview he never could speak that word without 
fond emotion; his pride in the land of his adoption was beyond 
anything of the kind I have ever seen.” 


Only one other word made the Kaiser hang on the “more 
lovingly,” and that was the word ‘“‘democracy.” It fairly 
brought tears to his eyes, and he quite forgot that Davis could 
be supposed to know anything about it: 


‘“** Davis,’ he said, ‘this wonderful Britain saved me; this land 
of the free proved itself incapable of malice, the democratic 
spirit of Britain cried out that every one had a right to live if 
he worked for his living, and that no exception should be made of 
me and Willie.’ I noticed that the old arrogant ‘I and you’ 
had gone from his talk; he always now said ‘You and I,’ or ‘He 
and I,’ except when speaking of Willie. When speaking of his 
son he continued to say ‘I and Willie.’ 

‘“**T and Willie took the British at their word and came over 
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here without molestation, once we had left German shores. No 
obstacles were put in our way; we were told that if we could find 
a way of making a living we might settle down and be com- 
fortable, and we have found a way. Davis’—here he grasped 
my hand—‘I am now in the dentist line myself. I had learned so 
much of the business from you, during our stirring talks while 
I was in my chair, that I decided to be a dentist. Of course, I 
can never have such a position as yours, Davis, for I am not quali- 
fied, but this is a poor neighborhood and they don’t mind that. 
If you would like me to have a look at your mouth, Davis—’ 
“‘But I excused myself, and he continued: ‘Tho I don’t pre- 
tend to be the best dentist in Shepherd’s Bush, there’ are people 
who say I am the second best; and, at any rate, I am doing well.’ 

















ANDRE MESSAGER, 


Leader of the French orchestra now in America, who declares that 
our musical and artistic future should be conserved by the establish- 
ment of a national conservatory and a Ministry of Fine Arts. 











He looked at me longingly. ‘I don’t suppose, Davis,’ he said, 
‘that you would consider a proposal for our going into partner- 
ship?’ I had tonip this suggestion in the bud, and, to change 
the conversation, asked him about Willie. 

“He frowned a little. ‘Willie had a bad time at first,’ he 
admitted, ‘but it was his own fault; there was so little he could 
do. Also he sulked a bit. I don’t know if you ever noticed it, 
Davis, but Willie’s tendency was to be a lazy fellow. I hadn’t 
been here a month myself before I got a job, but Willie used to 
sprawl about smoking, and saying it was infra dig. for him to 
work. Of course, we weren’t set up so comfortably then as we 
are now. We were digging in a second-floor back, and at last 
I had to tell Willie that I would fire him unless he paid for his 
own keep. 

*** After that he got an occasional shilling by running after 
eabs and the like; but.I was against it, Davis; the glorious spirit 
of democracy had sprung to life in me, and I looked on Willie’s 
hand-to-mouth way of living as little better than cadging. I 
made him go to the newspaper offices and look over the advertise- 
ments, and after many disappointments he at last got a place as 
aclerk in the Dental Emporium. He gets thirty-five bob a week, 
Davis, and was complimented by his master last Christmas. 
It has been the making of Willie; a more sober, industrious lad 
you wouldn’t meet anywhere. And it’s English democracy that 
has done it. England, oh! my England!’ 

“*T hastened to say that tho all had turned out so well for him 
he could not, strictly speaking, call this land his England, but 








he took me up stoutly. He told me that he now was an English- 
man, for those hospitable people had allowed him to become 
naturalized. He had also dropt the name Hohenzollern (by 
letters poll) and taken that of Holly. He gave me with not 
unnatural elation one of his business-cards, with ‘William Holly 
for the Guinea Jaw’ on it. He told me that he had voted for 
Havelock Wilson at the last election.” 

At this point we are introduced to Willie, who arrives home 
from his job: 

“T saw him first from the window, as he walked smartly up 
the two-yard garden, and I thought him the beau-ideal of a brisk 
London clerk. He was in a silk hat, black coat, and dark gray 
trousers, with neat paper cuffs, and carried a little black bag. 
His lackadaisical manner had quite gone, and he was cheery and 
friendly. He received me warmly, and asked me to leave my 
card with him, as they made a hobby of collecting visiting-cards. 
‘They: impress the neighbors,’ he explained, and he showed me 
a saueer containing already nearly twenty cards: I willingly 
added mine to the saucer. 

**While he changed his coat and cuffs he talked to me freely of 
his situation and work, and especially of the stamp-licking part 
of it, at which he is evidently an adept, for his hours are largely 
confined to it.. ‘My chin never gets in the way,’ he said simply. 
I asked him if he was happy in the new life, and he assured me 
he had never_been so happy. ‘It:is‘so satisfying,’ he said, ‘to 
have at last found something that I can really do well.’ 

‘He was as enthusiastic as his father about the British, and 
I noticed that in any reference to the Germans he always added 
parenthetically, ‘Gott strafe them!’ I pointed out that they were 
now a very harmless people, and he replied heartily, ‘True, 
Davis, true; but still Gott strafe them.’ He and his father were 
on the best of terms, but during supper, to which we presently 
drew in, they had a few momentary tiffs, in which I ‘noticed that 
they called each other Huns. 

“‘T was particularly pleased with the frankness with which 
Willie spoke to me of his only trouble at the office. Only one 
of the bad old ways sticks to him, he said; he still finds it difficult 
not to pick up and take away with him any little articles of value 
that he sees lying about the office. He does not take them 
consciously, but somehow they find their way into his bag. 

‘“The firm have been very considerate with him in the matter, 
and have made an arrangement that ‘the girl’ is to search his 
bag every evening and return anything it contains that was not 
there when he set off in the morning. They are seldom articles 
that he would have cared to take in the old days, he said—‘the 
clock would not go into my bag’—chiefly pen-wipers, pieces of 
india-rubber or sealing-wax, and the like. ‘I suppose I have an 
instinet, Mr. Davis,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘against arriving back 
absolutely empty-handed.’ ”’ 





LONDON’S THEATER PROSPERITY — While plays come 
and go in New York and never find their way to the envied 
“road,’”’ it must make managers green to read how easy a time 
such wares are having in London. The Manchester Guardian 
pictures that town at present as the Elysian Fields of theatrical 
prosperity. Thus: 

‘Visitors to London who have the time and the taste for the 
theater must have noticed the great difficulties that have to be 
surmounted before they can see even the worst of the many 
poor plays that occupy at present the London theaters. There 
has never been quite such a flood of prosperity there. When 
»you ask a playwright, for instance, why he does not produce the 
fine play which he told you months ago was about to ‘knock 
the town,’ he replies with groans about all the plays being 
overdue, and most theaters now being five deep in plays to be 
produced. 

“The fact is that almost anything will go just now. People 
are simply fighting to fling their money into the box-office. No 
one will take off a play if he can help it, and no manager will 
part with a lease without a premium that may be as low as 
£500, but is likely to-be £1,000. Two years ago things seemed 
to be all up with the London theaters. Four years ago soldiers 
were being invited to come in free, and prices of seats were 
being reduced. To-day there is talk of further increases in 
the present high figures. 

‘‘And it is not all officers on leave. The prosperity of almost 
every class in London, along with the curtailment of holidays 
and the closing of many former outlets of luxury, such as motor- 
ears for one class and skating rinks and beanfeasts for others, 
accounts for the main part of it.” 
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TURNING. FRENCH LIGHT ON OUR MUSIC 


UR NERVOUS SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS will never 
() desert us. No foreigner lands on our shores but we 

must know what he thinks of us. Time.was when these 
opinions were demanded of visitors while they were coming up 
the Bay; now we let them get ashore and quiet down a bit. 
André Messager, who has brought the great French orchestra 
to us and given delight with the organization that is the 
oldest and best in the French capital, has one advantage over 
many. He had already paid us a previous visit, tho he did not 
find us enthusiastically appreciative of his operetta, ‘‘ Véronique,” 
which he came here a number of years ago to conduct. It is 
safe to assume, tho, that he has known something of music in 
America, so that when Mr. O. P. Jacob asked him, in behalf of 
Musical America (New York), what effect he thought the war 
would have on our artistic endeavors, he did not need to fall 
back on academic generalities. Indeed, he puts America more 
or less in a class by itself, for as to Europe he declares that he 
doesn’t ‘‘know of a single instance in which anything of artistic 
merit has resulted from the war,” nor does he think that the 
war and the many changes it has wrought will have been in- 
fluential in the future development of French music. Because 
war is no new thing to France: 


“To us French, for example, the war has not, exactly, been 
a revelation. For forty-four years we have had this possible 
war hanging over us as a sword of Damocles. Whatever we 
undertook, whatever were our pleasures or enterprises, there was 
always that menacing specter looming up over the horizon. 
For the threatening German military Colossus across the border 
would insist that ever-increasing armaments beyond the power 
of human endurance had become urgent to safeguard the Father- 
land against the dangers of French chauvinism. Our life there- 
fore, and with it, of course, our musical life, has continued more 
or less along the same lines as before.”’ 

Mr. Jacob is nonplussed at the breakdown of his own prophetic 
divagations, and, in the inevitable language of our own social 
efforts, asks the visiting Frenchman how he ‘‘accounts for the 
unprecedented musical uplift in America since our entry into 
the war.”” And Mr. Jacob learns that “‘that is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter.’’ Such as this: 


“Tf to us French the war has only represented but another 
step in the last half-century’s evolution, a consummation, so to 
speak, of forty-four years of impending war-atmosphere, and 
therefore has not been able to change us vitally, you in America 
have been completely transformed. The war has changed your 
habits, your economic and social customs, your ideas, possibly 
also your ideals, and even your laws. The moment the United 
States hurried so nobly to the assistance of her French sister 
republic and the other Allies, your Monroe Doctrine became 
obsolete. For it became evident that such a doctrine could no 
longer remain in force in the face of such a threatening common 
enemy. What will you have? The world changes continually, 
and every country therefore must change with it. Did any one 
believe that you would ever change for the time being to the 
military nation you have become? Who ever thought that 
Americans could be brought to sacrifice their most important 
interests so whole-heartedly for war-purposes? Assuredly, then, 
it is but natural that with such a complete and vital transforma- 
tion there should also have come a greater stimulus, a warmer 
inspiration for musical art. But to what extent this emotional 
musical uplift eventually will lead to a higher state of artistic 
culture will largely depend, I think, on the establishment of a 
national conservatory and, of course, a Ministry of Fine Arts. 

“Tt is odd, is it not, that among all the great Powers it is only 
the United States and England that still lack such self-evident 
governmental institutions? But herein rests the salvation for a 
country’s musical and artistic future. Just see what the state 
conservatories of Rome, of Bologna, of Milan have done for 
Italy’s musical cultivation. The influence of the Paris Con- 
servatoire requires no discussion. Look at Russia, at Ger- 
many. ... A Ministry of Fine Arts and the National Conser- 
vatory not only lend the appropriate significance to a country’s 
musical art as an educational factor, but through their controlling 
influence also exterminates in embryo all contaminating aber- 
rating mediocrities.”’ 
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Mr. Jacob queries whether Mr. Messager was ‘“‘really con- 
vinced that in all European countries equipped with such ina- 
tional institutions musical art has been markedly developed,” 
and he got this retort: 


“Frankly speaking, Iam not! Outside of Russia and France 
I fail to see much progression. In Russia it has been the na- 
tional folk-lore upon which musical art has been developed to 
such a striking degree. And in France it has been artists like 
Vincent d’Indy, César Frank, Debussy, if you will, who have 
striven and who have succeeded in breaking away from the 
limitations.of the classical, the iron-bound sonata form. No one 














ALFRED CORTOT, 


The French pianist who accompanies the Paris orchestra, and has 
played with success both with the orchestra and in recital. 











ean deny the value of the classics. But just as you can not 
crowd a number of people into a room ever so spacious without 
opening the windows and replenishing the air—if the people are 
to live—so no art can remain alive that is not replenished with 
newer, fresher elements. And an art that does not progress is 
not alive, it is dead.” ° 

The ‘‘delicate subject’’ was there ready to hand, “‘Had Ger- 
many progressed musically?” 

“Since Wagner, certainly not. I do not ignore the ability, 
yes, even genius, of a Strauss. But I look upon him as a supreme 
artist of the orchestra rather than as a musical creative genius. 
He has not said a single thing musically that has not been said 
before. Where has he created anything new, as did a Wagner, 
a Beethoven? No, Wagner seems to have been the last of 
what may be termed the Beethoven era inGermany. And since 
Wagner—rien!”’ 

The inevitable question after this enthusiasm for the German 
musical classics—one of ~which figured on Messager’s earliest 
programs here—was whether voices are raised in objection to the 
production of Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann in France. 
We reproduce the interviewer's report thus: 

‘‘*Why, no.’ Here Mr. Messager became infinitely diplomatic. 
‘You see the question has never been raised as to whether or not 


these works should be produced. Of course, I can not tell you 
what the answer to such a question would have been.’ ” 
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TO CHARGE, OR NOT, FOR SOLDIERS’ COMFORTS? 


thing free” that the Y. M. C. A. and the Knights of 
Columbus provide for his comfort? The policies of the 
two organizations are at variance both in theory and practise, 
and the discussion of their change to uniformity is still on. 
The Y. M. C. A. charges, and 


G sie THE SOLDIER PAY, or shall he have “every- 


“Unfortunately for the ‘Y,’ the ship carrying our first cargo 
of supplies was submarined off the French coast. Before an- 
other ship arrived it was necessary, in order to meet the de- 
mands of the men, to pick up in the cities and towns of France 
at retail war-prices such small quantities of supplies as could 
be found. No profit was attempted on these high-cost goods, 

and frequently they were sold 





much below the purchase price. 





must charge, since its ministra- 
tions are in an allied sense a 
part of the army organiza- 
tion. Report, according to 
the Catholic organ America 
(New York), represents Gen- 
eral Pershing as requesting the 
Knights of Columbus “to es- 
tablish canteens in France 
and to retail the little com- 
forts and luxuries they have 
been giving away at prices 
tallying with those charged 
by the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment.” Some misunder- 
standings have arisen over the 
eanteen or post exchange con- 
ducted by the Y. M.C. A. in 
France, and a statement has 
been submitted by Mr. Fred 
B. Shipp, who, according to 
Dr. John R. Mott, “knows 
more about the facts involved 
than any other man in the 
United States.” In an official 
statement issued by the Asso- 
ciation he clears up some 
points that were apparently 
misunderstood by our boys 
who were among the first 
over there, who bore the brunt 
of our initial efforts when or- 











A SALVATION LASSIE. 


She takes the soldier's sous, if he has any to give; but he gets the 
doughnuts just the same, anyway. 


Many of the soldiers, how- 
ever, accustomed to prewar 
prices at home, could not 
understand what seemed like 
‘high prices,’ and thus the 
charge of profiteering began. 

“About the time our first 
shipment from America ar- 
rived, the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment also received a large 
stock of canteen supplies which 
had been ordered before this 
service was turned over to the 
‘Y.’ These goods were placed 
on sale to the soldiers at the 
few Commissary Sales Stores 
which the Army had estab- 
lished and were sold at gov- 
ernment prices—cost at the 
factory in America, with 
nothing added for transporta- 
tion. The contrast between 
these prices and ours, which 
included the heavy ocean trans- 
portation cost, again placed 
the Association in an unfavor- 
able light, notwithstanding the 
fact that we added nothing for 
motor - transportation or for 
overhead expenses. 

“The fact that one or two 
other organizations were, by 
agreement, allowed to furnish 
limited canteen service at a 
few designated points, and 
that this service was usually 
free, established a precedent 
in the minds of some of the 
soldiers which they felt the 











ganization was in its earliest 
stages, and who are with us again with the honorable badges 
of their devotion. We read: 


“Tn the summer of 1917 the military authorities inquired as 
to how fully the ‘Y’ was prepared to assume responsibility for 
canteen service with the American Expeditionary Force. After 
several conferences with General Pershing’s Headquarters, it 
was agreed that we should assume full charge of this service, 
including the purchase of stock in America, in Great Britain, 
in France, and in the neutral countries of Europe. 

“Bulletin No. 33, issued by General Pershing’s Chief of Staff, 
stated that goods were to be sold at the several ‘Y’ centers at 
purchase cost price, plus cost of transportation, with a slight 
margin added to cover goods lost in transit; that if any profit 
should arise, the ‘Y’ would use it exclusively for the men of the 
Army; that these canteens would be operated under the general 
direction of the respective army officers; and that the plan 
was designed to release enlisted men for direct military service. 

“A few of the men, accustomed to the canteens operated by 
the Army, were not entirely pleased with this arrangement. 
Several ‘Y’ leaders also felt that the plan had in it possibilities 
of embarrassment for the Association, particularly in view of the 
shortage of supplies under war-conditions and of the scarcity 
and excessive cost of ocean transportation. When the Army 
Bulletin authorizing the arrangement was issued, however, we 
all entered heartily into the plan. 





‘Y’ should follow at its many 
hundreds of centers. While our free distribution of supplies 
on the front line in times of important actions aggregated 
considerably more than the free distribution of other organiza- 
tions, the average soldier was imprest by the fact that most 
of the time he paid for his supplies at the ‘Y’ canteens, while 
on such special occasions as this other canteen service was 
available to him it was on a free basis. It was unfortunate 
that the plan provided in Bulletin No. 33 placed the Asso- 
ciation in the position of being practically the only American 
agency in France dealing with the soldier on a commercial 
basis. Our extensive program ,of regular service to him, 
at the base ports, in the training areas, and in the front-line 
trenches: for example, the furnishing of reading matter, 
writing materials, movies, concerts, theatrical entertainments, 
athletic supplies, and all else that goes with a ‘Y’ hut or dugout 
in France—all of it without charge—was obscured in the minds 
of many because we were also handling merchandise at what 
often appears to them to be exorbitant prices.” 


A further occasion for misunderstanding with some, and 
especially among those of our boys whose patriotism tolerates 
no language but English and no economic system but that of 
‘good old United States,” is the fact that business is necessarily 
done with French money. Mr. Shipp offers a simple explanation: 
‘In appearance the franc looks much like our twenty-five- 
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cent piece, and unconsciously one feels that it should have the 
same purchasing power. . Its actual value, however, is about 
seventeen and a half cents. When used in one.of our canteens 
to purchase a standard article which until recently retailed at 
home for ten cents, but which now costs probably that much at 
wholesale, and to which increased cost the ‘Y’ has added five 
cents for ocean transportation, it yields the soldier so little 
change that unless he takes all the facts into consideration he 
feels he is being robbed. 

“We must also recognize that among the several thousand 
workers whom the ‘Y’ has sent to France, there are neces- 
sarily some who are entirely unsuited to this service, and altho 
these workers, after a fair trial, are sent home, their stay is 
often long enough for them greatly to injure the Association, 
particularly when they are employed in canteen service. I am 
glad, however, to bear testimony to the fact that while most 
of our workers in France came to us without previous experience 
in Y. M. C. A. service, these lawyers, manufacturers, merchants, 
clergymen, college professors, and men and women from nearly 
every other walk of life in America, have in most cases ‘made 
good,’ and have performed an unselfish service for the welfare of 
the soldiers. A significant testimony to this is the fact that 
many of them have been wounded or gassed and that several, 
including two women, have lost their lives under enemy fire. 

“The cause, I believe, of a good deal of recent criticism has 
not been so much the prices charged as the fact that the ‘Y’ in 
certain instances was unable fully to carry out its plan to provide 
free canteen supplies to the men as they were going into action 
or'as they were coming out. The reason for this was not a 
shortage of supplies, but the absolute inability to secure the 
necessary motor transportation. Over and over again, the 
Y. M. C. A. worker lias found himself on the extreme front 
battle-line with absolutely no supplies to give to the fighting and 
wounded men, while at the same time our stores back of the line 
were well stocked. Any one familiar with the motor-transport 
situation in France during the‘past few months will immediately 
free the ‘Y’ from responsibility in this matter. It is one of the 
inevitable results of the exceptional fighting activity of recent 
weeks.”’ 


The Knights of Columbus, however, prefer to stick to their 
original principle. Mr. William J. Mulligan, Chairman of the 
K. of C. Committee on War Activities, is quoted by the New 
York Times as saying: ‘‘We have made it a first principle of our 
work to charge for nothing, and that principle will be main- 
tained by the Knights of Columbus. The other war-relief 
organizations cooperating with us have given their concurrence 
to this policy.”” America answers the criticism that the free 
policy is ‘“‘pauperizing”’ the men, and goes on to consider the 
financial condition of the average soldier: 


“His overseas pay is very limited, when allotments, insur- 
ance, and so on, are deducted. He receives his leave and 
naturally ‘blows’ himself to elaborate food and entertainment 
in any near-by city that has these things for sale. When young 
men have been through mankind’s finest imitation of Hades, 
they emerge a little eager for the good things of life, and who 
shalldeny them? The good things of life are only to be obtained 
upon a certain tariff, which, if sedulously consulted, will be 
found to bear rather a condescending relation toward a soldier’s 
spending money. The soldier, then, often finds himself in a 
position where he is not able to afford the light little luxuries 
given to him by the Knights. Now who shall say that he be 
denied these luxuries until such time as he earns more money to 
pay for them? 

“Take the case of our men at home. Refer to the news- 
papers again, and this time we are sure of the truth of the 
reports because we have witnessed the fact with our own eyes. 
Our soldiers and sailors, in a big city, spending their furloughs, 
exhaust their scanty funds, carelessly, perhaps, but do we 
stipulate that they must consider all ‘the risks before they 
plunge into an enemy barrage? They have nowhere to lay their 
heads, and they have no money, or very, very little. Is it 
better for them. to go to a cheap lodging-house, where they will 
meet some of the vile specimens of humanity which our gro- 
tesque civilization produces? Or would you, were the par- 
ticular soldier or sailor your own son or your own brother, 
prefer to have him accept the beneficence of the American 
people through the Knights of Columbus, who conduct service- 
houses containing good, clean beds in good, wholesome sur- 
roundings, for these very boys? ...... 

“Moreover, the Knights are the trustees of a public fund 
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raised for the benefit of the nation’s defenders. If, through 
wise and economical administration, the Knights find that 
they are able to supply the boys with beds and other necessities 
or luxuries entirely free of charge, why in the sacred name of 
charity should anybody challenge their right to do so? Scout 
the thought that our soldiers and sailors are spoiled by this 
happy application of a publicfund. Our soldiers and sailors may 
have a cogent reply to this ridiculous assertion when they return 
from the wars; they may even go so far as to say that we have 
been spoiled, that we have sat at home investing our money 
at four and inore per cent. a year after Uncle Samuel has dusted 
his knees in an attempt to get us to do so, while they have been 
facihg the dangers of the sea and struggling through the horrors 
of the battle-field.”’ 





CHRISTIANITY’S VICTORY 


LOOMY WORDS uttered during the past four years 
(5 about the failure of Christianity have their very cor- 

rective in concurrent events. It only needs a historic 
sense, as The Churchman (New York) points out, to prove the 
falsity of these dark forebodings. Moreover, the prospect of 
victory in no wise offers us the likelihood of its acceptance in 
unchristian mood. In fact, to prove the enormous advance of 
present-day Christianity over that of earlier days, the writer 
turns to the records of “‘Christian wrath’’ shown by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, ‘‘type of the perfect crusading knight, fighting solely 
for the faith with Christian devotion and humility.”” How his 
behavior at the capture of Jerusalem ‘‘differs from plain brutal 
cruelty is not clear to the disinterested reader of history.” The 
writer quoted from is Raymond of Agiles; who was one of the 
clergy in the train of Count Raymond of Toulouse and an eye- 
witness of this event ending the first crusade: 


“‘Among the first to enter was Tancred and the Duke of 
Lothringia (Godfrey), who on that day shed quantities of blood 
almost beyond belief. After them, the host mounted the walls 
and now the Saracens suffered. Yet, altho the city was all but 
in the hands of the Franks, the Saracens resisted the party of 
Count Raymond as if they were never going to be taken. But 
when our men had mastered the walls of the city and the towers, 
then wonderful things were to be seen. Numbers of the Sara- 
cens were beheaded—which was the easiest for them; others 
were shot with arrows, or forced to jump from the towers? others 
were slowly tortured and were burned in flames. In the streets 
and open places of the town were seen piles of heads and hands 
and feet. One rode about everywhere amid the corpses of men 
and horses. But these were small matters! Let us go to Solo- 
mon’s temple, where they were wont to chant their rites and 
solemnities. What had been done there? If we speak the 
truth, we exceed belief: let this suffice. In the temple and porch 
of Solomon one rode in blood up to the knees and even to the 
horses’ bridles by the just and marvelous Judgment of God, 
in order that the same place which so long had endured their 
blasphemies against him should receive their blood.” 


So the Crusaders wrought; and what joy did they feel! Ray- 


mond continues: 


“‘When the city was taken it was worth the whole long labor 
to witness the devotion of the pilgrims to the sepulcher of the 
Lord. For their hearts presented to God, victor and triumphant, 
vows of praise which they were unable to explain. A new day, 
new joy and exultation, new and perpetual gladness, the con- 
summation of toil and devotion drew forth from all new words, 
new songs. This day, I say, glorious in every age to come, 
turned all our griefs and toils into joy and exultation.”’ 


Eight centuries after the First Crusade, ‘‘General Allenby, 
merely a British soldier with no crusader’s pretensions, enters the 
Holy City as conqueror, but he passes through the gate on foot 
and he issues orders that the Mosque of Omar is to be respected, 
and he places a guard to enforce his order.” This is an augury 
for the future that “we shall behave better than Godfrey.” 
The writer concludes: 

“What, after all, gives us ground as we look back over his- 


tory for not being altogether crusht to earth by the war’s rev- 
elations of bestiality and materialism, is that some things which 
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so-called Christians did in the Middle Ages, without self-rebuke 
or seandalizing public opinion, could not be done to-day under 
any circumstances by Christian nations. Even the German 
High Command could not go the whole length that the good 
Christian knight Godfrey went in his victory over the Saracen. 
When we get too downhearted about the failure of twentieth- 
century Christianity or the utter materialism of the modern world, 
let us remember that it was Germany’s sin of cruelty more than 
any other cause which brought upon her the wrath of the world. 
An age less Christian than ours would not have felt the concern 
about Belgium which the nations allied against Germany have 
felt. It may also be considered an asset in modernity’s favor 
that the altruistic and Christian sentiments of Mr. Wilson’s 
program for world peace have been willingly espoused by his 
countrymen at the sacrifice of; if need be, five millions of men and 
billions of wealth. 

“But we think that victory will offer us the opportunity to 
reveal still further gains over the Middle Ages in Christian 
mood.” 





THE SOLDIER’S LACK OF HATE 


OW THE SOLDIER VIEWS THE ENEMY is one of 
H the paradoxical but cheering manifestations of the 

war. Tho he has seen hell let loose he can speak of 
his brutal foe with a calm that is bewildering to the civilian. 
The blood has often boiled as we have read of wanton destruc- 
tion of property and pitiless cruelty to people helpless in the 
German’s hand. An intimate picture of the French soldier’s 
attitude toward the German is given by Dr. Karl Reiland, of 
St. George’s Church, New York. Dr. Reiland was asked by the 
Red Cross to go before the men in the cantonments here and 
present particularly to them the assurance of the care their 
families would receive from the Red Cross while they were 
absent in France. He felt, says the New York Sun, that “‘it 
was not right for any man to appear before men who were 
going into the inferno of the battle-field unless he, too, knew 
something of what they were to go through.”’ So he has visited 
the battle-line from Soissons to Reims, and his testimony on the 
particular point we mention is valuable for those who hold 
bitterness in their hearts toward a defeated foe, particularly 
those of them who were helpless instruments in the hands of 
ruthless leaders. He says: 


“In spite of what France has suffered at the hands of Ger- 
many, her soldiers have the least hatred in their hearts and 
display the most kindness toward the German prisoners of any 
of the Allied soldiers. Why, when I was talking to the little 
Boche in the hospital a French general who was passing through 
the ward came up, looked down at him, patted his blond head, 
and sighed with a shake of his head, ‘Too young! too young 
for war!’ 

“‘T saw another French officer lift a wounded German up and 
take a pillow from under his head because the pillow was too 
high and, when the ambulance moved or went over a rut, the 
German’s head would be bumped. He held the man’s head on 
his arm until the stretcher was lowered, when he put the pillow 
back. You can’t put down a spirit as divine as that.” 


That this can be the spirit in face of Germany’s military réle 
is matter for wonder. The thing that is overpowered at last is 
not changed, as is shown in the dispatch dated November 11 
to the New York Times by Walter Duranty, concerning the fate 
fn the very last hours of the struggle of the city that had been 
the Kaiser’s headquarters: 


“Even in its death agony German militarism clung fast to its 
principle of hideous savagery. All this morning the German 
batteries have been pouring a deluge of high explosives and 
poison-gas on Méziéres, where 20,000 civilians—men, women, 
and children—are penned like trapt rats without possibility of 
escape. 

‘*Words can not depict the plight of the victims of this crown- 
ing German atrocity. Westward the broad stream of the Meuse 
euts them off from an army of their countrymen, whose soldiers, 
maddened to frenzy, are giving their lives without a thought in 


the effort to reenforce under the pitiless hail-storm their scanty 
detachments on the eastern bank. For the moment no other 
succor is possible 

“‘ At six last night the torment of Méziéres began. Incendiary 
shells fired a hospital, and by the glare of a hundred fires the 
wounded were evacuated to the shelter of the cellars in which ° 
the whole population was crouching. That was not enough to 
appease the bitter blood-lust of the Germans in defeat. Cellars 
may give protection from fire or melirtite, but they are worse 
than death-traps against the heavy fumes of poisonous gas. 

“So the murderous order was given to-day, and faithfully 
the German gunners carried it out. In a town that has been 
protected by miles of invaded territory from war’s horrors there 
were no gas-masks for the civilians and no chemicals that might 
permit them to save lives with improvised head-coverings. Here 
and there, perhaps, a mother fixes a mask, found as by miracle 
on the body of a dead enemy, across her son’s face, that he, at 
least, may escape the death she knows will take her. Others 
may pass the shell-barrier and reach, stunned and torn, the 
comparative shelter of the neighboring woods, but they will be 
fortunate exceptions. The great majority must submit to 
martyrdom—final testimony that civilization is a thing apart 
from the unclean barbarism of the Boche.” 





GERMANY’S MORAL DEFEAT 
gE TURN A PROPHECY INTO A MORAL is all that 


one needs in reconsidering many of the things written 

in the early days of the war. In Tue Literary Digest 
for December 19, 1914, we printed an article on ‘‘Germany’s 
Moral Force,”’ which makes illuminative reading at this time. 
It ran thus: 

German defeat is figured out by Prof. Henri Bergson, the 
French philosopher and academician, in the Bulletin des Armées 
(Paris). He bases his statement on the fact that she is destined 
to exhaust her stores not only of material but also of moral 
Quite contrary is the condition of France, as hé sees it, 
whose power, both moral and material, ‘‘does not exhaust 
itself,”’ but ‘‘renews itself unceasingly.’’ Professor Bergson’s 
argument is that Germany’s spirit is animated by false ideals, 
which will fade when she begins to want for material resources. 
After canvassing the resources of both sides, in foodstuffs, 
munitions, and men, and striking a balance in favor of the 
Allies, he asks: 


forces. 


‘*What of moral forces, which are invisible, tho of the greater 
importance, because they can supplement the others, and 
because without them material forces are worth nothing? 

“The moral energy of races, as of individuals, subsists only 
through an ideal that is superior to them and stronger than they. 
When courage wanes, they hold fast to this ideal. Now, what is 
the ideal of Germany to-day? The time is past when her phi- 
losophers proclaimed the inviolability of right, the eminent 
dignity of the person, the obligation of one people to respect 
another. Germany, militarized by Prussia, has cast aside these 
noble ideas, which for the most part she imbibed from France 
of the eighteenth century and of the Revolution. She has 
created a new soul for herself, or rather she has meekly accepted 
the one that Bismarck gave her. The famous line, ‘Might 
makes Right,’ has been attributed to this statesman. In truth, 
Bismarck never said it, for he knew the distinction between 
right and might. Right, in his eyes, was simply the will of the 
strongest, which is embodied in the law that the conqueror 
imposes on the conquered. In this consisted his morality; and 
Germany of to-day knows no other.” 


Furthermore, Professor Bergson says Germany makes a cult 
of “brute force,” and, believing herself the most powerful 
among the nations of the earth, “‘she is wholly absorbed in self 
adoration.”” We read then that— 


“From this pride proceeds her energy. Her moral force # 
only the confidence that her material force inspires. That is 
say, here again she is living on her reserves, and has no means @ 
replenishment. Long before England began to blockade her 
coast, she had blockaded _ herself morally by isolating hersel 
from all ideals capable of revivifying her.” 
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Every time you use Campbell’s wholesome and economical Tomato 
Soup on your table you benefit yourself and your family, and you help 
the national food program, too. 

Made from choice and nutritious materials, prepared with extreme care 
and daintiness in the immaculate Campbell kitchens, perfectly cooked and 
blended by expert soup-makers—this tempting soup comes to you all pure 
nourishment. You have no waste, no cooking cost, no labor. And the 
contents of every can gives you two cans of rich satisfying soup. 


Above all is its value as a promoter of energy and health 


Beside its own nourishing 
quality it tones and strengthens 
the digestive powers and helps 
the body processes to obtain 
more nourishment from all the 
food you eat. It is a distinct aid 
in promoting vigorous physical 
condition. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato 
it is even more strengthening 
as well as more delicious. 


You can serve it in various easy 
ways to make it as light or as hearty 
as you choose; so thatit fits many 
different tastes and occasions. 

Children enjoy it and thrive 
on it. And it is especially help- 
ful to them during their long 
hard period of winter study and 
work. Give them as much and 
as often as they want—of this 
sustaining soup. 


Order it from your grocer by the case. This saves 
extra deliveries. And you have it ready for your table 
any time at three minutes’ notice. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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NE of the most difficult of all the 

arts is that of parody, yet, when 
it is well done, it is one of the most de- 
lightful. To see some of the pomposities 
of our pet poets deftly held up to ridicule 
is a joy which increases in proportion to 
the seriousness with which our bards take 
themselves. We are indebted to Carolyn 
Wells for an anthology of wit and fun 
which she has entitled ‘‘Such Nonsense,” 
and, now that the war is over, we are free 
to indulge in a little fun, and she provides 
it with a generous hand. What could be 
more neat than this parody of the Neo- 
Celts done by the master of humorous 
verse in America: 


MAVRONE 
One of Those Sad Irish Poems 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
From Arranmore the weary miles I've come; 
An’ all the way I’ve heard 
A Shrawn that’s kep’ me silent, speechless, dumb, 
Not sayin’ any word. 
An’ was it then the Shrawn of Eire, you'll say, 
For him that died the death on Carrisbool? 
It was not that; nor was it, by the way, 
The Sons of Garnim blitherin’ their drool; 
Nor was it any Crowdie of the Shee, 
Or Itt, or Himm, nor wail of Barryhoo 
Nor Barrywhich that stilled the tone of me. 
"Twas but my own heart cryin’ out for you 
Magraw, Bull i Boru, 
Aroon, Machree, Aboo! 





Turning now to the undisputed ruler 
of England’s humorous versifiers, we find 
Sir Owen Seaman, the editor of Punch, 
poking fun at those solemn fellows who 
regale us with ponderous poems from 
Asia—in translation: 


FROM THE SANSCRIT OF 
MATABILIWAIJO 
By Str OwEN SEAMAN 

Wind! a word with thee! thou goest where my 
Well-Preserved lies 

On her bed of bonny briers keeping off the wicked 
flies. 

Thou shalt know her by th’ aroma of her bosom, 
which is musk, 

And her ivories that glisten like an elephantine 
tusk. 


Seek her coral-guarded tympanum and whisper 


“ Poppinjai!”’ 

And (referring to her lover) kindly add. “ A- 
lal-lal-lai!”’ 

Breeze! thou knowest my condition; state it 


broadly, if you please, 
In a smattering of Indo-Turco-Perso-Japanese. 


Say my youth is flitting freely, and before the 
season goes 

From the garden of my Tiatsi I am fain to pluck a 
rose. 


Tell her I’m a wanton Sufi (what a Sufi really is 
She may know, perhaps—I count it one of 
Allah's mysteries). 


Fly, O blessed Breeze, and thither bring me back 
the net result; 

Fly as flies the rude mosquito from Abdullah's 
catapult. 


Fly as flies the rusty rickshaw of the Kurumay- 
asan, _ 

When he scents a Hippopotam down the groves 
of Gulistan. 


Fly and cull, O cull, a section of my Pipkin's 
purple tress; 

Thou shalt find me drinking deeply with the 
Lords that rule the mess; 


Quaffing mead and mighty sodas with the J6éhnis, 
Lords of War, 

‘Talking “jungle in the gun-room” underneath 
the deodar. 











Hoo Tawa! I go to join them; he that cometh 
late is curst, 

For the Lords of War (by Akbar) have a most 
amazing thirst! 


Here is a neat “take off” of the senti- 
mental cradle song, and the lure of the 
lullaby lies in its lilting refrain. 


A LULLABY 


A little old man came riding by, 
Says I, says I. 

Says I: “‘Old man, your horse will die," 
Says I, says I. 

“ And, if he dies, I'll tan his skin,"’ 
Says he, says he, 

“ And, if he lives, I'll ride him agin,” 
Says he, says he. 


Carolyn Wells herself is an apt paro- 
dist and she gives us several examples of 
how some of the great poets would have 
written the famous ‘‘Purple Cow.” Lest 
any one should have forgotten it, we give 
it once more before we turn to its varied 
versions. 

PURPLE COW 
By GELETT BURGESS 
I never saw a Purple Cow, 
I never hope to see one; 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
I'd rather see than be one. 


Hear Shelley celebrate, not a skylark, 
but a cow. 
Mr. P. ByssHE SHELLEY 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Cow thou never wert; 
But in life to cheer it 
Playest thy full part 
In purple lines of unpremeditated art. 


The pale purple color 
Melts around thy sight 
Like a star, but duller, 
In the broad daylight. 
I'd see thee, but I would not be thee if I might. 


We look before and after 
At cattle as they browse; 
Our most hearty laughter 
Something sad must rouse. 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of Purple 
Cows. 


Then we get the quintessence of the 
Lake School in this. 
Mr. W. WorDsworRTH 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dee; 

A Cow whom there were few to praise 
And very few to see. 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Greeting the smiling East 

Is not so purple, I must own, 
As that erratic beast. 

She lived unknown, that Cow, and so 
I never chanced to see; 

But if I had to be one, oh, 
The difference to me! 


This has all the music of the authentic 
Swinburne. 
Mr. A. SWINBURNE 


Oh, Cow of rare, rapturous vision, 

Oh, purple, impalpable Cow, m." 
Do you browse in a Dream Field Elysian, 

Are you purpling pleasantly now? 


By the side of wan waves do you languish? 
Or in the lithe lush of the grove? 

While vainly I search in my anguish, 
O Bovine of mauve! 


Despair in my bosom is sighing, 

Hope’s star has sunk sadly to rest; 
Tho cows of rare sorts I am buying, 

Not one breathes a balm to my breast. 








Oh, rapturous rose-crowned occasion, 
When I such a glory might see! 
But a cow of a purple persuasion 
I never would be. 


Let us take another master of this 
difficult art. J. C. Squire,. who is not 
only a poet, but also editor of that brilliant 
Fabian Socialist weekly, the London 
New Statesman, has brought out a volume 
of parodies called ‘‘Tricks of the Trade” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), and 
he gives us the ‘portly Chesterton to the 
life. 

MR. G. K. CHESTERTON 
By J. C. SQUIRE 
When I leapt over Tower Bridge 
There were three that watched below, 
A bald man and a hairy man, 
And a man like Ikey Mo. 


When I leapt over London Bridge 
They quailed to see my tears, 
As terrible as a shaken sword 
And many shining spears. 
But when I leapt over Blackfriars 
The pigeons on St. Paul's 
Grew ghastly white as they saw the sight 
Like an awful sun that falls; 


And all along from Ludgate 
To the wonder of Charing Cross, 

The devil flew through a host of hearts— 
A messenger of loss. 


With a rumor of ghostly things that pass 
With a thunderous pennon of pain, 

To a land where the sky is as red as the grass, 
And the sun as green as the rain. 


Next we get a diverting imitation of 
those annoying people who will insist on 
writing ‘‘poems of the people,’ manu- 
factured by highbrows in horn spectacles: 


THE PEOPLE WHO WRITE IN SECRET 
WHAT IN PUBLIC THEY ALLEGE 
TO BE FOLK-SONGS 
By J. C. SQuIRE 
The night it was so cold, and the moon it was so 
clear 

When I stood at the churchyard gate a-parting 
from my dear, 

A-parting from my dear, for to bid my dear good- 
by! 

And I parted from my dear when the moon was 
in the sky. 


“IT never shall forget,’’ said he, *‘ wherever I may 
roam, 

The day that I parted from my own true love at 
home, 

My own true love at home that was always true 
to me, 


I never shall forget my love wherever I may be. 


“ But I must off to Barbary for good King George 
to fight, 

And it’s farewell to Bayswater and to the Isle of 
Wight, 

And it’s farewell to my true love, it’s farewell to 
you, 

It’s farewell to my own dear love, 
and so true.” 


so faithful 





‘He kisséd me good-by, and he gave me a ring, 


“And hé rode away to Lunnon for to fight for the 
King; 

*Oh! lonely am I now, and sair, sair cold my 
pillow, 

And I must bind my head with O the green willow. 






For last night there came a white angel to my 
bed, 

And he told to me that my own dear love was dead; 

My own gear love is dead, and I am all alone. 

(So it’s surely rather obtuse of you to ask me why 
I moan.) 

















Not 
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Overcoats 


you will be proud of the 
coat and the price 


Overcoats require fabrics of heavy 
weight and the long models take 
more cloth than a suit. . 

That is the reason why good over- 
coats as a rule cost so much now. 

The Styleplus idea of concentrat- 
ing big volume] on a few grades 
puts extra value into the-clothes 
because it reduces costs. 

This explains why 
Styleplus overcoats are 
possible this year at 
prices never considered 
unreasonable even in nor- 
mal times. 

The known price idea— 
exclusive to Styleplus—should 
prove to you that the quality and 
the price both must be right, 

Three grades in Styleplus overcoats: 
$25, $30 and $35—the latter including 
the long models. 

Two grades in Styleplus suits: $25 
and $30. 

You can dress smartly and practice 
thrift—if you wear Styleplus. 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most 
cities and towns, Write us (Dept. 5) for 
Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35 


MARK REGISTERED 


‘Each grade one price the nation over” 


Note—This is the York model—medium weight— 
very stylish. Some one of the popular Stylevlus over- 
coat models will surely please you. 

Let a Styleplus merchant show you his assortment. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Copyright 1918 © Trade Mark Registered 
Henry Sonneborn ete 
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Back home he was a trapshooter. 
to hit moving objects, ninety times out of a hundred. 


Stopping a hand grenade in mid-air 
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at clay targets is a recognized part of the training. 
And with enemy trenches a few yards distant the 
bayoneted trench shotgun is proving a most efficient 
weapon of defense or offense. 

Whether for prospective active service or home 
defense you can learn to 
thousands of gun clubs in this country. You will be 
welcomed at any club by good 
you a gun and teach you how to handle it with skill, 

For address of nearest club and Trapshooting Instruc- 
tion Book, check Trapshooting in the coupon, sign your 
name, and mail it now to 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





FRENCH BLESSINGS FOR AMERICAN 
“ BLESSES” 





ARIS is captivated by the efficiency 

of the American Red Cross and the 
cheerfulness of our wounded, or blessés, 
to use their term. The newspapers teem 
with glowing accounts of this trait of 
our boys, who are affectionately classed 
as “big children, idealistic, valiant, and 
good-humored.”” The Paris Excelsior tells 
about their reception’ in the French 
capital: 


American Red-Cross camions have been 
going back and forth across Paris to- 
day and the people in the street have 
greeted with lively emotion the American 
wounded who are to be cared for in the 
capital or in the hospitals in the suburbs. 
And the wounded on their hanging stretch- 
ers answered the greeting with confident 
good humor. The larger part of them are 
only slightly hurt. They are brave fellows 
who are the first to say: ‘‘Don’t get ex- 
cited; it’s nothing.” The war has pro- 
duced among the combatants a smiling 
stoicism whose purpose seems to be to 
allay the fears of those who are watching 
them. 

We saw at the Secours de Guerre, in 
the thickly populated corridors of the 
ancient seminary of Saint-Sulpice, some of 
these wounded men. They have been 
received like brothers by the refugees, the 
évacués, the permissionnaires, from the in- 
vaded districts, the homeless who have 
found there much more than a refuge—a 
home. 

And rapid, touching colloquies take 
place between people who can use only 
a few words to exchange ideas and im- 
pressions. ‘‘Ah, you come from such and 
such a place? How did you leave the 
village? I have some relatives who stayed 
behind there.”” Three or four Americans 
pool the sounds whose sense they have 
been able to gather, and the same sort of 
collective effort enables them to give re- 
plies as precise as any one could wish. 
They are astonished to find a whole city— 
built from the ruins of how many cities? 
there where they expected to find only a 
hospital. Children—poor little children 
who know war at an age when they should 
know nothing but play—hold out armfuls 
of flowers to them. Slowly, some limping, 
others with arms in slings, they reach the 
rooms which have been prepared for them 
with such thought and care. 





The Petit Parisien is charmed with the 
efficiency of our hospital service, the 
“beds everywhere, gray beds with gray 
blankets, their flowers and little star- 
spangled banners.” The Eclair gives 
an instance of the ‘rapid installation of 
this new organization’”’: 


Three days ago the directors of the 
Secours de Guerre received a telephone- 
call from the American Red Cross: 

“Hello! Can you take in four hundred 
of our wounded soldiers?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“All right. We'll come and install our- 
selves with you.” 

Forty-eight hours later everything 
was ready. The creative genius of our 
allies and the spirit of initiative of the 
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A Pillow for the Body 


HE Sanitary Sealy Tuftless 

Mattress provides uniform, re- 
silient and soothing support for the 
body. Itassists in quickly bringing 
sleep to persons fatigued in mind 
or body. Reclining upon the hy- 
gienically clean, snow-white cotton, 
you relax and experience the ut- 
most mn luxurious comfort; obtain- 
able through the use of a body-rest. 


The Sealy cotton is inseparably intérwoven 
by the Exclusive Sealy Air-Weave Process 
into asingle, light, fluffy batt, five feet high. 
This batt is then gently pressed down to the 
required softness, buoyancy and generous 
depth of the mattress. 


The Sealy retains its shape and body-con- 
forming resiliency at least a score of years. 
With proper use it will not grow hard, 
uneven or lumpy. 


Your request will bring attractive cover samples, 
interesting descriptive literature and the name of 
the Sealy Dealer in your city. 


The 





Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


q 


Made at Sugar Land, Texas, by the Sealy Mattress Co. 
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Will keep the temperature during the day 
at exactly 68 as the Government recom- 
mends and an exact lower degree for the 
night. Your home will be really more 
comfortable and healthful with less worry 
and attention than ever before. 


It is entirely automatic in its operations 
and takes over the bothersome work of 
managing the furnace. 


This time-tested and absolutely reliable 
device can be used on any kind of heating 
plant, burning coal or gas. Easily and 
quickly installed by your dealer under 
a positive guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write us for Booklet— 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 





Dorit Waste It 


OU can buy only two-thirds as much 
coal as formerly. 


Will it be possible for you to comfortably 
heat your house on this two-thirds supply? 
We say it can be done. 

Alternately over-heating and under-heating 
the house is one of the chief causes of wasted 


fuel. This can be entirely overcome by the 
installation of 


TAsINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


Showing our several models 
with descriptions and prices. 


General Offices 
2754 Fourth Ave. 


So., Minneapolis 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SYRA 
Insurance Exchange Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 218 E. Washington St. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. 
1701 Woodward Ave. 1327 East 105th St. 1412 Syadicate Trust 









































































directors of the Secours de Guerre made it 
possible. . 


A visit to the Secours de Guerre is de- 
scribed by the Petit Journal: 


Conducted by the secretary of the 
society, we visited first of all the big garden 
where our Americans are walking or sitting, 
according to.the nature of their wounds. 
It is five o’clock and we notice that, tho 
they arrived only three hours ago, all the 
men are shaved, washed, and drest in clean 
clothes. 

One of them smiles at our approach. He 
has his arm in a sling and as he speaks 
French very well, he explains that he was 
wounded in the elbow by a shell-splinter. 
He was wounded at dawn on July 15 where 
the Boches launched themselves for the 
fifth time against our lines. 

Another walks, leaning on two sticks 
and accompanied by a refugee baby, one of 
those whom the society has already re- 
ceived by thousands. The Americans wear 
enormous round glasses through which 
smile eyes with blond lashes. The baby 
seems perfectly happy beside the big, 
husky boy who represents the strength his 
country is lending to those whom the 
Germans have driven from their homes. 

In the same symbolic manner all over 
the garden soldiers from America are mix- 


ing with refugees from Artois, from 
Picardy, from Champagne, and from 
Soissons. 





OUR ARMY SLANG CHARMS THE 
BRITISH 





“C*AMMY’S” appearance, social con- 

duct, and conversation, to say noth- 
ing of his military prowess, have endeared 
him to all classes in France and England. 
French newspapers tell of his chivalrous 
attitude toward the fair sex generally, 
and his kindly, paternal way with children 
in war-racked villages; the English dailies 
print columns about his alert, military 
bearing, and the charm of his native slang. 
This last characteristic draws forth the 
following letter on ‘‘What Sammy Says,” 
which is taken from the London Daily 
Mail: 


Sammy is in my ward, and I like him. 
His face he describes as ‘‘one of the sort 
that only a mother could love,” but some- 
how, lantern-jawed and high-cheeked as 
it is, it appeals to me. 

Even more than his face I like his con- 
versation. His experiences during the war 
are, I suppose, much the same as those of 
other men; his mode of relating them is 
peculiarly his own. The picturesque 
imagery with which he adorns his speech 
may be an old story in ‘‘God’s country” — 
to me it is a thing of wonder and a joy 
forever. 

He came over “the big drink’’ some 
months ago. He had a pleasant voyage, 
saw no “tin fish,” and had plenty to 
eat—‘‘six meals a day, three up and three 
down.”’ On arrival at the port they got 
into ‘“‘the dinkiest little train ever.” 
Before it started, the captain asked for a 
key to wind it up with. Sammy says that 
personally he intends go take one home as a 
charm to hang on his watch-chain. 

They went into camp, where they spent 
their time “hiking” about the countryside. 
The ‘‘eats”’ here were not overgood. They. 
were given tea ‘‘which tasted like the last 
water Noah kept afloat in” and fish “that 
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ERO HOUR in a great munition plant! 
Uncle Sam’s massive moguls are on track, the 
great ships of his Emergency Fleet are strain- 
ing at their cables, ready to dash to the front with 
the stupendous machinery of war—on schedule time! 

America’s genius for organization strikes twelve 
in those magic words, on schedule time. The executive’s desk 
is Industry’s “fire control.” 

Uncle Sam wants every Elgin military watch the factory 
can possibly turn out for the boys over there—wants more 
Elgins for his Navy, his Railways and his Emergency Fleet. 
All this automatically reduces the output of civilian watches, 
denying Elgin the pleasure of serving many thousands of 
waiting customers. 

Patriots agree that Uncle Sam’s wartime watch needs 
are absolutely priority orders. Every ounce of Elgin energy 
and skill is being poured into their execution—with full 
confidence that loyal citizens will cheerfully stand back of 
this policy of giving Uncle Sam priority first, last and all the 
time till this war is won. 













Elgin quality never wavers. Each Elgin produced is the best that modern 
skill can build for the purpose and the price—whether Elgin Streamline, Lord or 
Lady Elgin, B. W. Raymond, Father Time, Elgin Military Watch—or any other 
model that bears the time-honored name of Elgin. 






One of the famous 


¢ /moamiine models 





ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, U.S.A. 
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“It Solves the Farm Help Problem 


— 


Moline and 
10-ft.. binder. 
man harvests 30 
acres & a 
than two men and 
eight horses can do. 











HE Moline-Universal Tractor doubles a 
farmer's efficiency and reduces the use of 
horses to a minimum. Now when farms 

are drained of labor the Moline-Universal 
Tractor fills the breach and enables fewer men 
to produce more food. In Iowa, for instance, 
a corn farm of 400 acres is now operated with 
two men, two Moline-Universal Tractors and 
one team. Heretofore this farm required from 
4to 5 men and 8to |0 teams. This instance is 
byno means exceptional, as many |60-acre farms 
are nowoperated byone man,a Moline-Universal 

Tractor and a single team. This is possible 
Ope, man coltivats with the Moline-Universal Tractor because— 
With the Moline- A () Itdoes all farm work, INCLUDING CULTIVATING. 


U niversal tractor, 
~ Lhd == (2) It attaches direct to the implement, forming one com- 
‘ pact anit. ONE MAN controls both tractor and implement 
from the seat of the implement, where he should sit in order 
to do good work. 

(3) Ithas PLENTY OF POWER for all heavy work, yet 
is light enough to run economically on light jobs. We rate it 
at 9h. p. on the draw bar and 18 h. p. at the belt. Under 
official test at the National Tractor Demonstration at Salina, 
Kan., it developed 20.05 h. p. on the drawbar and 26.48 
kh. p. at the belt—1 h. p. on the drawbar for each 169 lbs. of 
weight, establishing a new record in tractor efficiency. 


Far sighted business men are recognizing the wonder- 
ful sales possibilities of the Moline-Universal Tractor and 
Moline power farming implements. Our new factory, 
which is the largest and best equipped exclusive tractor 
factory in the world, is working to full capacity, and we 
are now in position to add a limited number of pro- 
gressive dealers. 

Every person interested in increasing food production 
with less help will find our tractor catalog interesting. 


Send for it. Address Dept. 63. 
Moline Plow Co., Moline, IIL 


Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements 
since 1865 









































was never caught but must have given 
itself up.” However, they made their 
motto, ‘‘Work like Helen B. Happy,” and 
stuck it out bravely. The one thing that 
really ‘‘got their goat”’ was having to sleep 
on terra firma. That, Sammy says, is 
Latin for ‘‘terribly hard.” 

Ultimately he and his companions 
crossed to the front. The country pleased 
Sammy, but he found the language difficult 
and the French people slow of compre- 
hension. On one occasion he wanted a 
pair of duck shoes, so he went into a boot- 
maker’s and quacked—but he couldn’t 
get the old dame ‘‘wise’”’ to it. 


For the fight that put him out of action - 


Sammy says his lieutenant was responsi- 
ble. ‘‘He was sure tired of his position 
and crazy on becoming a captain or an 
angel.” Sammy was ready enough to 
help, but a Boche shell intervened and in- 
sisted on sending in his name with an 
application ‘‘for immediate transfer to the 

Flying Corps.” 

Hence his presence in hospital. 

It is my duty to give Sammy his letters, 
and to-day, as he read a voluminous 
epistle his face brightened to such an 

_ extent that I was forced to inquire what 
good tidings had arrived. He hesitated, 
then grinned. ‘‘I don’t mind telling you, 
nurse,” he said. ‘It’s my wife writing, 
and from what she says I caleulate when I 
get home there’ll be something besides a 

’ fence running around my little place in 
Seattle.” 

Sammy goes to-morrow, and I shall miss 
him badly. He himself is all anxiety for 
an early return to a front where he an- 
ticipates a real good time for the Yanks 
and a correspondingly bad one for Jerry. 
The latter is assuredly up against the 
“straight goods” at last. Anyway, what- 
ever happens to the English, for the U.S. A. 
forces it is going to be “‘heaven, hell, or 
Hoboken by Christmas.” 

Sammy says so. 





FOCH’S THEORY OF WAR IN A 
NUTSHELL 





bay NE Who Knows Him” gives a sketch 

of Marshal Foch in the London 
Sunday Pictorial, which explains why the 
retreating Germans were unable either to 
understand or withstand the attacks of 
the great French commander. It reveals 
a character rather different from that 
which the newspapers have imprest upon 
the public mind, but the picture is none 
the less interesting and soul-filling. His 
theory of war, translated into Yankee 
terms, seems to be that the army that 
“never knows when it is licked” will 
always be the winner. To quote: 


“A battle won is a battle in which one 
will not admit oneself vanquished.” 

The author of this aphorism was a slimly 
built man of middle height, who had been 
quietly smoking cigars throughout a 
memorable February day just three years 


ago. 

“And a battle is lost?” I ventured. 

The gray-blue eyes twinkled into a smile. 

“A battle lost,’ he said, ‘‘is a battle 
which one believes to be lost, for battles 
are not lost materially.” 
_ There was a pause, and the speaker's 
cigar-ash flickered to the ground. 

““My friends,” he continued, ‘it is there- 
fore true that battles are won morally.” 
t was General Foch who addrest us— 


General Foch, who is to-day in supreme 
command of the Allied armies, the elected 
champion of civilization against Hinden- 
burg and his Hunnish hordes. 

“That is Foch all over—Foch always,” 
said an old and intimate friend when the 
General had left us for a few minutes. ‘He 
was born a mathematician, but he has the 
temperament of a philosopher.”’ 

And this idle, smoking-room description 
adequately fits the man to whom the 
world in its hour of agony to-day looks for 


philosophic doubt the wisdom of applying 
to war the exact science of mathematics. 
At the battle of the Marne, which his 
brilliant strategy did so much to win, the 
forces of General von Hausen smashed in 
both wings of Foch’s army. By all the 
rules of military mathematics he should 
have withdrawn his center. Instead, with 
instant decision, he struck at the enemy’s 


in dismay. 

When three years ago I had the honor of 
staying with General Foch at his northern 
headquarters—a delightful old house, built 
by some old Flemish architect for the 
arts of peace rather than the arts of war— 
he frequently elaborated this view. 

War, he told me, was not an exact 
science. The developments of science 
had; indeed, but increased the mental and 
moral effort required of each participant. 
It is only in the passions aroused in each 
man by the conflict that the combatant 
gains strength of will to face the hell of 
modern war. In the end the more endur- 
ing passion prevails. 


studied the mere mathematics of war all 
his working life. About the same age as 
his chief mental antagonist, Ludendorff, he 
was as a youth a gunner. 

At the outbreak of the present war 
Foch, altho already famous as a writer 
on military strategy, was simply a corps 
commander at Nancy. Then, as now, a 
great German army of maneuver under 


decision. Foch’s remarkable 
cheated the Germans then, and he woke 
up one morning to find himself in com- 
mand of an army. 

Afterward came Ypres. 

It was at two o’clock in the morning of 
November 1 that Foch met French when 
the tide of battle was running strongly 
against us. It was suggested, for the sake 
of prudence, that the British should retire. 
The development ofethis suggestion was 
scattered by Foch’s interruption, uttered 
in those stirring, machine-gun-like sen- 
tences of his which I know so well. This 
is what he said: 

‘The Germans have sixteen corps. Very 
well. We have only ten, with yours. If 
you retire I shall remain. Remain! The 
British Army never drew back in its his- 
tory. As for myself, I give you my word 
as a soldier that I will die rather than 
retreat. Give me yours!” 

The soldiers round him listened in silence. 
It was Lord French who stept forward and 
grasped Foch firmly by the hand. ‘In that 
handshake the doom of the Germans at 
Ypres was sealed. 

A single incident will often illuminate a 
character more than pages of description. 
That memorable incident at Ypres explains 
General Foch. 

“‘Gentlemen, you have a great General,” 
said Lord Roberts to the staff of General 
Foch when the British veteran visited the 
front after the battle of Ypres. 





I believe that Britain, France, America 
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victory. He has always regarded with - 





center, and von Hausen’s legions fell back | 





the eyes of the Kaiser was seeking a swift | 
strategy | 




















































































Good Intentions : 


and Edgeworth 


It’s the easiest thing in the world to intend 
to do something, and then to put off doing it 
from time to time, 

You may, for instance, after reading our 
advertisements, have thought several times 
of sending for a sample,of Edgeworth Tobacco 
and then failed to do it. 

That was our loss. But if you should later 
on discover that Edgeworth is the smoking 
tobacco just suited to your taste, you would 
regret not having sent for it years before. 

The right tobacco has a flavor for your tongue 
and a fragrance for your nose that brings you 
more daily comfort than you can easily foresee. 

If you are thinking 
once again of sending for 
a sample of Edgeworth, 
we wish you would. 

It may not be the 

tobacco that you will 
like better than any 
other, but on the other 
hand, it may be. 
If you’re willing 
m) to take the trouble 
i of learning for 
yourself, we're 
ready to do our 
part. 

Just send us ona 
postcard your ad- 
dress together with 
that of the dealer 
usually supplying 
yoursmoking needs, 










is f ee | and we will dispatch to you immediately gen- 
The man who talked like this in the old | 
Flemish house in the winter, of 1915 has | 


erous samples of Edgeworth in both forms— 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is made in cakes, then 
cut into very thin moist slices. One slice 


| rubbed in hand makes an average pipe load. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, asits name hints, 
comes ready for you to pour right from the can 
into your pipe. It packs well. It burns freely 
—to the very bottom of your pipe. 

Edgeworth is sold in the different sizes 
various men prefer, Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
in pocket-size packages sells for lic; large 
sizes, 30c and 65c; tin humidor, $1.25; in 
glass jars, $1.30. Edgeworth Plug Slice costs 
lic, 30c, 65c and $1.20. 

Edgeworth Tobacco seems to satisfy the 
cravings of many critical smokers who come to 
it after trying other kinds, They swear by it. 

It is one of the tobaccos the United States 
Government has requisitioned for our fighting 
men to smoke over there. They wanted it. 
It soothes shell-shocked nerves and heartens 
them with one of the comforts they were for- 
merly accustomed to over here. 

When civilians, they learned to smoke Edge- 
worth. When they became soldiers, no other 
tobacco would do for them. Thousands of 
men in all walks of life just downright will 
smoke nothing but Edgeworth. 

When the samples reach you, prepare to sit 
as judge on their merits. Scrape out the bowl 
of your pipe thoroughly so that you will be 
passing judgment on only one kind of tobacco. 
Load. Dyop inte the chair in which you take 
your greatest comfort. Light up, slowly, 
lingeringly. Give no heed to the first few 
puffs, Your mind is on the lighting. But 
now—puff!—puff! —puff!— why didn’t you send 
for this Edgeworth Tobacco years ago! 

If you’re already an Edgeworth ‘‘fan,”’ we 
respectfully suggest that you try buying it in 
the humidor size. You secure more tobacco 
proportiomately for your money. You save 
tin or glass, and both are in short supply. 
Your supply doesn’t give out so quickly and 
you save time not having to buy so often. 

For the free samples address Larus & Brother 
Co., 5 South 2ist Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
Company will gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would pay 
the jobber. - 
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WHITE TRUCKS have the STAMINA 












ITE TRUCKS have won distinguished 
recognition in all the main theaters of war. 
Prolonged military service is a drastic test. It 
searches the very marrow of truck capacity and 
endurance. In the great emergencies of modern 
battle, motor transport furnishes the life blood 
of the armies, renewing and maintaining their 
fighting strength at widely distant points. 
Motor transport was 


Essential in the Mexican Expedition 
Indispensable to the defense of Verdun 

A Mainstay in the Battle of the Somme 

A Foil to the Great German Offensive last March. 


These were but high points in a wide range 
of war service in which White Trucks, honored 
by a leading part, met every demand and 
measured up to the highest ideals of motor 
transport service. 


In Mexico. On March 19th, 
1916, five days after the order was 
-received in Cleveland, a complete 
motor train of White Trucks 
reached Columbus, New Mexico, 
and crossed the border with ra- 
tions and supplies for Casas 
Grande, the first of a chain of 
field bases established by General 
Pershing’s army. The line of communication was rapidly 
extended four hundred miles into a hostile and almost 
impassable country. 





The first train was quickly followed by nineteen others, 
which day after day during the entire campaign operated 
with the utmost regularity over sharp, rocky trails, up 
steep grades, through deep sand and boggy morasses. 





At the French and Russian Fronts, Over ten 
thousand White Trucks have been put into field service 
by the Allied armies abroad. During four years of warfare 
these trucks have stood up in a manner to merit the 
admiration and confidence of their military users. Order 
after order has been placed by the French and Russian 
Governments, based upon performance. 


So satisfactory has been this performance that thou- 
sands of White Trucks were selected by the French 


First in War 
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General Staff, early in the war, to 
compose part of the Great Head- 
quarters Reserve—a high tribute 
to pay any equipment in a modern 
army. Should all other truck 
organizations or transport facilities fail, the Great Head- 
quarters Reserve would stand in the breach. 





And these trucks DID stand in the breach on several 
critical occasions. They took a vital part in the prolonged 
defense of Verdun—three thousand strong. They assisted 
in rushing 350,000 French troops to the front to stay the 
German onslaught last March, an achievement in speed 
and endurance which won for the truck personnel repeated 
citations for distinguished service in battle. 


In This Country. In building and supplying the six- 
teen army cantonments, White Trucks performed sur- 
prising feats. .At Camp Funston, for instance, three truck 
companies hauled three thousand freight car loads of 
material in ninety days and relieved a serious congestion. 
The loads varied from tooth picks to fivé-foot water 
mains and included 35,000,000 feet of timber. White 
Trucks are now hauling immense quantities of food, 
clothing and other supplies needed by the soldiers. 


As a result of their military record, the demand for 
White Trucks in both the French and American armies 
has reached such proportions that the factory production 
is now devoted entirely to war work—100% production 
of the company’s own truck product. 


This record of war service visualizes the important 
part played by motor trucks in fighting at the front and 
in sustaining intense industrial effort at home. In sparsely 
settled Mexico, along trails which other vehicles had 
difficulty in traveling, motor trucks kept supplies fol- 
lowing on the very heels of the advancing cavalry. 
In densely populated France, where railroads abound, 
motor trucks have been indispensable as an additional 
means of transport. 


In this country war production might have broken 
down had there not been motor truck service to relieve 
the railroads. The war is bringing 
home to the American people, as 
nothing else could, the economic 
value of motor trucks and good 
roads, in peace and in war, as a 
vital link in our transportation 
system. It is thus evident that 
“The Road to Berlin begins in 
America.” 
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So That You 
Won’t Forget 


are sorry that you 
cannot have all the 
Elmer’s Chocolates you want 
this season. But you will be 
glad to know that hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of 
Elmer’s are going abroad for 
the boys in the trenches. 
When the war is over, you 
can then have plenty of 
Av 


a 


Chocolates 


made in old New Orleans, the 
home of good things. You have 
something to look forward to! 


Jingle Booklet on Request 
ELMER CANDY CO., Inc. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


“Also Makers of the Original 
Creole Pecan Pralines. 


“Goodness 
Knows 
They're 
Good” 
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Candy, Not ing But Candy, Is 
Request of Yanks in France 


FORD an one exception was one chap 
(International News Service Staff Cor- asked for thick socks, addinx 
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and Italy will vie with each other in 
echoing Lord Roberts’s words when the 
full story of the greatest battle of all 
time comes to be written. 





THE HORSE’S GALLANT PART IN 
THE WAR 





HEN crookbacked Richard offered 

his kingdom for a horse, he paid a 
worthy tribute to man’s brave and faithful 
friend. Whatever may be war’s effect on 
his master, the horse is always true to his 
military instinct and ready to see the game 
through to the finish. He smells the battle 
from afar and proudly faces its fortunes so 
long as he feels the familiar loved hand 
on the rein. It has been estimated that 
nearly 5,000,000. horses have taken part in 
the great conflict in one way or another, 
and equine casualties were often as high 
as 50,000 in a month. 

In The Wide World Magazine (London), 
C. W. Forward, an enthusiastic worker in 
the Blue-Cross hospitals of France and 
Italy, tells what he has seen of the work 
and sufferings of our ‘‘faithful, innocent, 
and indispensable allies, horses and mules.” 
He notes that the solidarity existing be- 
tween the war-horse and his master has 
been amply proved, and proceeds: 


A driver in the Royal Field Artillery who 
had been driving his horses for three years, 
and declared that he ‘‘understood them and 
they understood him,’ related to me the 
following incident: Early in the retreat 
from Mons a shell crashed right into the 
midst of the section with which he was 
moving. His gun was wrecked and the 
driver in front was blown to bits. As he 
mounted a fresh horse he turned and saw 
his two other horses struggling and kicking 
on the ground to free themselves, but was 
unable to go back and help them. His 
feelings were, he declares, indescribable. 
A French chasseur dashed up and cut the 
traces, and altho their driver was a long 
way off, the horses galloped after him, and 
followed him for four days. They were 
not needed, but. they kept their places in 
the line like trained soldiers. 

I am sometimes asked if everything is 
done for our dumb allies; whether animal- 
lovers at home can be certain that there is 
no repetition of the horrors of the past. 
My answer is in the affirmative. Rest 
assured that the terrible scenes witnessed 
and described by the war-correspondents 
of former wars no longer occur in France 
and Flanders. 

After.every engagement at the front 
riderless horses are always rounded up and 
brought in. Often they are found near 
their dead masters, or following other 
riders. It was one of the Coldstream 
Guards who told how, after the fierce 
fighting at Loos, a horse was seen standing 
between the firing-lines. For two whole 
days he remained there, when some 
of our men crawled out and found he was 
standing by the side of the dead body of 
his rider, the horse himself unharmed. It 
was with difficulty he was induced to leave 
the spot, and only by blindfolding him 
could he be persuaded to leave his dead 
master and return to the British lines. 


The great outery raised about the trials 
of the horse during the South-African War 
has borne fruit in the shape of a highly 











efficient staff of veterinary surgeons pro- 
vided for by the Blue-Cross fund. Re- 
garding the work of the Blue Cross, Mr. 
Forward says: 


I have no hesitation in saying that the 
operations of this society for the alleviation 
of suffering among army horses are beyond 
all praise. What has been greatly appre- 
ciated by the various units in France, and 
also in Italy, has been the “Veterinary 
Chests” which have been sent out by the 
score. They contain a carefully selected 
supply of instruments, bandages, and rugs 
most frequently needed in giving relief to 
wounded and sick horses far removed from 
the base or field-dressing station. In ad- 
dition to above hundreds of bandages, 
wither and sheepskin pads, ointments, 
and drugs have also been sent to the 
front for the benefit of our war-horses, 
Many other more expensive gifts, such as 
portable forges, clipping machines, chaff- 
cutters, poultice-boots, pocket veterinary- 
eases, special water-proof rugs for winter 
use, canvas water-troughs, and fomenting 
pails have also been supplied by the Blue 
Cross. 

The hospitals are without question the 
largest and most up-to-date institutions of 
their kind in existence. Their very sites 
were selected with care, and they are all 
close to running streams so that a plentiful 
supply of pure water is always available. 
They all boast of spacious sheltered 
meadows where the horses can freely graze. 
Each hospital has its own operating-room, 
pharmacy, sick-wards, and isolated quarters 
for those animals suffering from some 
contaminated disease, such as mange. The 
most common complaint is saddle-sores. 
In the wear and tear of war saddles once 
put on remain on for many days, and as 
they do not always fit, unequal pressure 
causes large surface wounds, so that when 
the saddle is taken off a portion of the 
skin comes away with it. This form of 
injury accounts for the disabling of a large 
number of animals and is not an easy one 
to deal with. 


Going to and fro among the hospitals, 
Mr. Forward naturally came across many 
stories of the faithfulness, tenacity, and 
sagacity of the army horses. Their wonder- 
ful memories have often been described, 
but we now hear, probably for the first 
time, about a horse suffering from shell- 
shock. We quote: 


‘“‘A very striking instance of memory 
came under my personal observation just 
before our great offensive at Being in 
want of a fresh mount, I had acquired one 
from a brother officer who was returning 
to England suffering from shell-shoek. 
He assured me that I could have no better 
charger on which to ride forward when we 
advanced. ‘As strong and brave as a lion, 
yet as mild and obedient as a lamb when 
answering the reins, an absolutely trust- 
worthy steed,’ were the owner’s words 4s 
we concluded our bargain. And, truth to 
tell, I found nothing to complain of in the 
behavior of that mare until one afternoon 
when, riding out of the ruined village of 

, in Flanders, I came to a long road 
where, but a short time before, there had 
been a beautiful avenue of poplars, now 
mere stumps. 

“‘T had no sooner got half-way down than 
my horse stood stock-still, began t 
tremble all over, and, with dilated nostrils, 
refused to go a step farther, until I had 
applied the spurs. I put this incident 
down to a sudden caprice, and, forgiv i 
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EE how clearly this check is written—how business-like it looks 

—how safe it is! The New Era Checkwriter quickly writes 

these checks and protects them so completely that even the clever- 
est check raiser cannot alter a single word. 


Not only is the exact amount written with ineradicable ink, but 
each word is cut through and through the paper by tiny metal- 
pointed letters that force the ink into every fibre with the unalter- 
able cobweb shredding process. Proof against pen—proof against , 
acid. This is the way the writing looks: . 


ixxai TEN DOLLARS TWENTY FIVE CENTS (Xxx! 


Decide today—let the New Era protect 
vour bank account—mail the coupon now 
for examples of this 100% protection. New 
Era Mfg. Co., Robert H. Ingersoll, Pres., 


This is real check protection. So write all 
your checks on the New Era—the small 
checks that you think hardly worth protect- 
ing are the very ones the check raiser is look- 
ing for. Every unprotected check you sign 452 Fourth Ave., New York. Canadian 
is a gamble with every dollar of your bank Distributors: Menzies & Co., Limited, To- 
balance, because you—not the bank—must ronto. Use the coupon. 











$25 


$35 in Cuba 
and Canada 


pay if your check is raised. 

The New Era brings you a life-time of this 
universal protection. It is sturdily built, 
simple in mechanical construction, and so 
light and handy that you can easily move it 
from desk to desk. It writes quickly—leg- 
ibly—safely, and is the only visible check- 
writer made. Price but $25—why pay more? 
It is sold under the personal guarantee of 
Robt. H. Ingersoll. 


re==Quick Action Coupon L-ll=— 4 
| New Era Mfg. Co., 452 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. C. : 


I Send me “‘Easy Figure Changes” examples show- 
ing how check raisers alter checks—and sample of 


5 safe checks written on the New Era Checkwriter. 4 

Name. t 
I H 
i Address ‘ 5 


© ome eee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es we oe ss 
A few Good Districts still open for live-wires, 

ing both sales and executive ability. Write or wire 
today. 


New Era Checkwriter 


“You See What You Write As You Write It” 
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Dont Blame Your 


Factory Manager 


when costsare high- 


er than they ought to be 


and output falls behind and prof- 
its seem to almost disappear—if you’re 
not using modern ways of checking costs of 
every operation; if you’re not keeping track of every 
minute used on every job; if you’re not making 
work sheets, cost cards, time cards and time studies 
of every part of every operation, show just what 
you’re accomplishing and what you’re not. 


Don’t blame your factory 


manager either for a labor turn- 
over that is higher than it ought to be, 
or for a lack of proper spirit and enthusiasm 
among your employees—if you are not issuing 
bulletins and house organs and words 
of commendation to your workers regularly, to 
show you have some interest in them, to draw 

closer to you, to get them out of humdrum 
habits and give them something more to work for be- 
sides the money that they get on pay day. Far- 


seeingand Ae go prom have found it’s asimportant 
to build g will amongst the men and women in 
their employ as it is to build good will in the minds 
of their prospective customers. 


And all these thing's 


—from factory formsand 


cost cards to bulletins and house 
organs—should for the very best of rea- 
sons be printed on the MULTIGRAPH. You 
can get them out on the Multigraph at any- 
where from 25 to 75% lower cost than you can 
by havingthem printed im the ordinary way. 
Youcan get them out on the same day you want 
them—oftentimes within an hour—instead of 
telephoning, getting estimates, waiting for 
messengers and proofs and type corrections, 
and finally getting the finished job a day or 
two or three or four after you ought to have tt. 
And with the Multigraph you can get them 
out in the privacy of your own shop or office and 
that alone is very important, as any business man 
will realize. 


We'll gladly show you 


samples of bulletins and house 
organs and factory and office forms, all 


_printed on the Multigraph, if you'll fill out 


the coupon and send it in. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 












U. S. Government munitions of 
a most particular and exacting 
nature require the entire capacity 
of our new plant as well as a 
! Portion of our old one, 
~ working night and day. Gov- 
ernment work takes unquestion- 
LU ed precedence. All else is sec- 
ondary. But unless government 
demands of a magnitude not 
now foreseen arise, we shall be 
able to continue supplying the 
urgent need for Multigraphs. 


The American Multigraph Co, 
































GRAPH 


1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Tell me more about what I can accomplish with the Multigraph. 


Town 


Name. 





Official Position _ 
Firm 
Street Addres;_ 





HE Multigraph produces 
real printing and form 
typewriting in the privacy 
of your own establishment. 
a >. <2 . : a Large and small equipments 
for any size business. Easy 

payments, if desired. 


State Lit. Dig.—11-73 
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her, dismissed it from my mind. But 
when the same thing happened-again a few 
days later I made a mental ‘note of the fact, 
and as soon as I got back from the recon- 
naissance wrote to my friend. His reply 
solved the mystery. ‘Poor Dolly! I had 
no idea that she also was suffering from 
shell-shock,’ he said, in substance. : ‘But 
she’s really not as bad as her old master. 
The fact of the matter is, it was on that 
very avenue, near the village of , that 
the shell fell which led to my return to 
Blighty. She evidently remembers it as 
keenly as I do. But take her anywhere 
else than there, and I think you will find 
she will behave like a thoroughbred lady.’ ’? 

More thar one instance has been related 
to me in which horses have endeavored to 
save their wounded riders who have fallen 
by lifting them with their teeth and helping 
to drag them to a place of safety, And the 
extraordinary sympathy that exists be- 
tween man and beast has been displayed 
in innumerable instances where a wounded 
man unable to mount has managed to hold 
on to the saddle or harness of an unwounded 
or only slightly wounded horse, and has 
thus been sympathetically and understand- 
ingly assisted in his progress toward a 
dressing station. 








SOUL SURGERY, MENTAL HEALTH, 
AND “TRENCH DREAMS” 





HELL-SHOCK, or ‘‘war-strain,”’ at 
the outset of the war presented what 
appeared to be an entirely new disorder. 
Two theories were put forth as to what it 
is and how it should be handled. The 
first was that the sufferer from shell-shock 
was simply humbugging and taking the 
first chance to get away from the front. 
The other theory was that there was a real 
injury; that the bodily and mental signs 
were due to tears or ruptures of some of 
the delicate brain-tissues. 
Now it is known that this is not abso- 
lutely true. The war has shown that while 
there are many cases where lesions or 


‘ruptures may cause shell-shock, the vast 


majority are due to psychic causes. This 
discovery is one of the greatest that has 
been made during the war. 

Treating of the subject in Munsey’s 
Magazine, Hereward Carrington says: 


In a recent paper read before the Phila- 
delphia Neurological Society, and printed 
in The Medical Record, Dr: E. Murray 
Auer, who for some time was attached to 
the Twenty-second General Hospital of 
the British Expeditionary Force, drew at- 
tention to many cases of this character. 
Speaking of the after-effects of shell-shock, 
and comparing them with such cases as 
those of men buried by mine-explosions 
and afterward rescued, he stated that in his 
opinion these accidents or shocks often 
leave more or less permanent effects upon 
the men who undergo them. It may be 
said, however, that a greater and greater 
percentage of cases is now cured, under th 
latest methods of treatment. . > 

In practically all cases which were ob- 
served by Dr. Auer, the patient had re- 
ceived no appreciable injury, the effect 

purely mental. One such instance 
was that of a boy nineteen years old, who 
had been for three days under a sustained 
and heavy shell-fire. At the end of that 
time he was threatened by his sergeant 

2 court martial for sleeping while on 
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Lift-the-Dot 
Fasteners open 
easily from the 
inside,as shown 
above. Simply 
lift the side 
with the Dot. 





OU must get acquainted with the Lift-the- 

Dot Fastener. Your automobile or car- 
riage is probably equipped with it now. You 
will very soon meet it in many other places 
because it is coming into increasingly general 
use on trunks, bags, sporting goods, awnings, 
tents, and other articles of canvas and leather. 


Wherever you find this fastener, -you will 
admire it for beauty, compactness and ease of 
operation. You will know it always by the 
dot stamped on the face of the socket—the 
Dot which tells you which side to lift. 


LIFT #e DOT 


Fasteners 


CARR FASTENER COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of “Fasteners that Fasten” 
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HE gallant Poilu of wonderful France knows 

the ‘Ever-Ready’. He knows the smiling 
trade-mark face that promises quick, clean, com- 
forting shaves—and he knows it makes good. 
The ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor is giving perfect service 
under the flag of every allied nation, on every frontier. 
Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades, 6 for 40c 


The compact, handy ‘Ever-Ready’ kit, the keen cutting, hair tested 
blades, comprise an outfit that spells shaving efficiency in every 


allied tongue. 
Sold the World over 


$ American Safety Razor Company 
Completa Brooklyn, N. Y. 





sentry-duty. This led to an examination, 
and the sending of the boy to the hospital, 
He was in a stupor for tendays. The 
same was true of another soldier who had 
seen his chum blown to pieces. 

During the period of coma, which in some 
cases lasted more than a week, the soldiers 
gave the impression that they again were 
living through the experiences which had 
brought on the stupor. This was eyi- 
denced by their terrified expression. They 
crouched, started, and stared wildly when 
spoken to. One such man rose from his 
bed in the middle of the night and recited 
in a one-sided conversation his experience of 
a charge and of being buried by a mine. 
explosion. Then he relapsed into his 
state of coma. 

Another result of shock is a continued 
shaking of the entire body accompanied by 
various pains and severe headaches. In 
some cases this shaking has been observed 
to last several days, and even weeks, al- 
tho in most instances its duration is only 
a few hours. One patient had twice been 
buried in a mine-explosion, had _ been 
through an attack and under heavy bon- 
bardment in a trench, and finally was hit 
by a piece of rock, which, while not in- 
juring him, knocked him down. In this 
case the tremor of the head was marked, 
and lasted for some time. 

Temporary loss of memory is a common 
thing with men who have been through 
some extremely trying period or have suf- 
fered a sudden shock. The recovery of the 
faculty is generally as sudden as its loss. 

One soldier, after being near a shell 
which exploded, could remember nothing 
that happened to him until he came to 
himself, walking along a road, some time 
later. Another man in the hospital thought 
himself back in the trenches and _ became 
violent, moving his cupboard about as if 
it were a machine gun and pointing it at 
his enemies. When he suddenly returned 
to a normal state, he could remember 
nothing of his experience. 

One of the most &éo0mmon, and at the 
same time most pitiful, of the many mental 
phenomena of the war is the inability to 
sleep soundly, and the recurrence of s0- 
called ‘‘trench-dreams.”’ It is not uncom- 
mon to see soldiers start from their beds in 
the middle of the night, crying out and 
weeping, their bodies bathed in perspira- 
tion, as they dream of being chased by 
Germans with bayonets, or of being buried 
under débris by a mine-explosion, or of 
losing the trench in a fog and being unable 
to get back. 

The fear that is found is not the kind 
the layman might expect. The soldier 
does not, as’a rule, fear injury to himself. 
He is afraid of doing something wrong, of 
an emergency in which he may fail and 
lose the confidence of his comrades. His 
fear is the fear of being a coward. 
















It will be noticed that fear plays 4 
prominent part: one man fears to go 
sleep lest he will not awake; another 
fears noise. Photophobia, the fear o 
looking, is common. Many complain that 
they can not see. A curious example of 
this was the case of a soldier who had 4 
‘‘trench-dream” in which he lived agail 
his experience of the month previous, 
when he was buried by a mine-explosio. 
When he awoke he thought he had bee 
blinded by the explosion, yet when hi 
eyelids were lifted his sight was as go0 
as ever. The writer proceeds: 

The reader may think that all this is 
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Dollars or Hours or Pounds or Miles 


MK or <= or ee or of 


Down at the bottom of all business is 
figuring—calculating. 


Go behind your well-kept books, or 
your invoices or reports or statistics or 
costs and payroll figures, and there’s plus 
and minus and times and divided by. 


Somebody has to add and subtract 
and multiply and divide before there 
are any figures to make bookkeeping 
and statistics. 


And that fundamental figure-work 
bulks larger, in the time it takes and 
the money it costs you, than all the rest. 


That’s why the Burroughs Calculator 
is here today—to give you better cal- 


OR figuring payrolls and costs, ex- 

tending or checking invoices and 

freight bills, figuring single and 
chain discounts and percentages; compiling 
estimates and data and statistics —for all 
the hundreds of daily jobs that are done 
merely to get an answer which is to be 
recorded elsewhere—use the Burroughs 
Calculator. It’s not only better; it’s 
also more economical. 

Behind the Calculator is the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co.’s thirty years of experience in designing 
and building machines to fit the various figuring 
needs of business. The Calculator is as valuable 
in its field of pure calculating as the Burroughs 
Posting Machine is in bookkeeping, or the Burroughs 
Listing and Adding Machine in figuring which re- 
quires a record of the various items. 


culating at lower cost; to bring to the 
bulk of your figure-work the time- 
saving and money-saving that other 
Burroughs Machines have brought to your 
adding and bookkeeping. 


It doesn’t print figures on paper, nor 
enter them on a ledger sheet. It’s a 
calculator, not a maker of records. 


But it adds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides with almost unbelievable speed 
and accuracy and ease. 


To have clerks doing, with brain and 
pencil, the work which the Burroughs 
Calculator can do more quickly and 
economically, is to waste both man-power 
and money. 
























































The Burroug 





x +—+ 
This light, conven- 
ient, durable Calcu- 
lator multiplies, 
divides, subtracts, 
adds, without the 
writing down or 
ting of figures. 
t costs but $175 
($220 in Canada). 
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That’s the story in thousands of institutions 
using KARDEX MACHINES. 

No matter how many you have—50 or 
50,000—you can find any card many times 
quicker with. KARDEX than with old style 
“ card-in-the-box”’ systems. 

Any standard size cards—your present ones or new, 5 x 3, 6x4, 
8 x 5,—fit in the transoloid holders with index items exposed, yet 
protected from damage or soiling. 


One Clerk Does the Work of Four 


Cards in sight give speedier reference and greater accuracy,—an essential 
these days. Saves clerical salaries and turns your pay roll into profit or releases. 
clerks for other labor. By changing to KARDEX, thousands of firms make their 
card records instantly accessible, highly serviceable, compact, convenient and 
easily classified by “‘in-sight™ color signals. Adaptable tc any records in any department of any business. 


Get Your Free Copy of the KARDEX Book 


An authority on accessible card systems. Tells of a KARDEX machine fora small desk list or 
huge credit : for mailing lists, personnel lists; perpetual inventories, etc. .There is an 
ical, efficient, speedy KARDEX machine for your requirements. Send sample of your 
cards, outline purpose for which used, and let our Service Department make recommendations 
for increased efficiency,—or wire your request. 


American KARDEX Company 
14 Kardex Building, Tonawanda, N. Y. Offices in Principal Cities 


HIGH GRADE SPECIALTY SALESMEN can make big incomes with KARDEX. Must have financial 
responsibility. A few choice, 1 sales Titories open. Write without delay. 
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STYLE and fit were at one time the first con- 
sideration in the selection of a suit. But nowit is 
Value that is vital, for value embraces not only 
appearance, but price and wear as well. 


Moderate price, long wear, pleasing style and 
exceptional fit distinguish 


MICHAELS - STERN 
VALUE -FIRST CLOTHES 


Send for Style Catalogue, Dept. C 


MicHAELs, STERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothes 











Get Your Quarter's Full Value—Buy W. S. S: 

















long way from the subject of.shell-shock, 
but as a matter of fact it is not so.” These 
very symptoms—dreams and all, in fact— 
enable us to ‘understand the innermost 
nature of the disease. They have afforded 
a key to the mystery, and have enabled our 
doctors to effect thousands of cures which 
would never have been made along the old 
lines of pure pathology and materia medica. 

Both the mental and physical symptoms 

of shell-shock are really .mental, or rather 
emotional, at their basis. The outward 
manifestations are expressions of injuries 
and lesions, not of the body, but of the 
psychic life. 
. It-was long ago pointed out that civilized 
men seemed to withstand shell-fire better 
than nativés of semicivilized countries; 
but the ‘cause was not understood. We 
can now see why it should be so. We can 
also understand the rationale of most of 
the so-called miraculous cures—of which 
there have been many. All this is readily 
intelligible in the light of the newer 
psychology. 

One word more. Shell-shock—or ‘‘war- 
strain,” which is virtually the same thing 
—has been shown to involve no essentially 
new disorders: Every one of the symp- 
toms was known beforehand in civil life. 
If by any stretch of the imagination we 
could speak of a specific variety of disease 
called shell-shock, it would be new only in 
its unusually great number of ingredients; 
and the most gratifying truth of all is that 
even this hydra-headed monster, if caught 
young, can be destroyed. 





THE FAITH THAT IS IN THE 
COMMON SOLDIER 





Fm. mis of fatalism, not without its 
sublimity,” is the central fact in the 
modern fighting man’s religion, says a 
writer who has gained a reputation here 
and in England under the pseudonym of 
“Centurion.” While admitting that it is a 
fact that “a soldier going into action is 
much more exercised about the condition 
of his rifle than the state of his soul,” he 
contrasts the modern ,soldier’s creed, 
“Save others,” with the too common 
religious exhortation to ‘‘save yourself,” 
very much to the advantage of the soldier. 

‘The last chapter of ‘‘Centurion’s” new 
book, ‘* Gentlemen-at-Arms ” (Doubleday, 
Page &°Co.), is given up to considerations 
of questions that might come under the 
head either of “morale” or “religion’’ as 
applied to the fighting man. The writer 
has this to say regarding the soldier’s atti- 
tude toward death, and what may come 
after: 

The language in which he speaks of death 
is, in fact, often picturesque, but it is rarely 
devout. A pal may have “gone West” 
or “stopt one” or been “outed”; he is 
never spoken of as being “‘with God.” 
Death is rarely alluded to as being the will 
of God; it is frequently characterized in 
terms of luck. 

There are, of course, exceptions, but the 
average soldier does not seem to feel any 
confidence that he is in the hands of a 
Divine Providence; he is fatalistic rather 
than religious. After all, if you have 
looked on the obscene havoc of a battle- 
field, as the writer has done, and seen all 
the profane dismemberment of that which, 
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| Forms! Since Old Adam’s day 


men have used pictures as the sim- 


plest means of conveying important 
ideas clearly and forcefully. A cartoon or a 
diagram often “gets over” where words would 

utterly fail. @ @ & A unique distinction of the 

Mimeograph is its ability quickly to reproduce 
designs, plans, maps, and kindred drawings, 
along with typewritten or handwritten text. 
No cuts or particular skill required. . Thousands 
of Mimeograph users are finding in this remark- 


able feature an easy way of promulgating new 


kinds of forward work, or of doing the usual work quicker 
The Mimeograph duplicates illus- 





















































and more economically. 
trated letters, and all kinds of sketches, blanks and forms, with 
Get booklet “L” 


surprising sharpness—and at minimum cost 
today—from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York 
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German command.’’ 





Germany’s Weakness 


At the end of September, Baron von Ardenne, German military critic, said: 
“Circumstances are now such that successful defense only can be 
our aim. For they (the Allies and Americans) can transfer reserves 
all over the front by. means of a COUNTLESS COLUMN OF 
MOTOR WAGONS. But such wealth in vehicles is denied the 








HIS confession of the enemy is full 

proof of the prime importance of the 

Motor Truck in deciding the world 
struggle. 
@ But let us keep in mind that the far- 
ther and the faster the Hun withdraws, 
the more motor trucks it requires to serve 
the extended territory, also that increased 
truck service here is as important as over 
there. For, our whole war transportation 
system, on two continents and across the 
connecting bridge of ships, is a unit, “one 
and inseparable.” The motor truck has. 
assumed its position of predominating 
importance in the system, because it is 
the beginning as well as the end of it all. 


@. At the beginning heré, the truck must 
deliver the freights to railway and wharf 
and take the place of steam cars in short 
hauls. 


@ Over there, the truck is the indispen- 
sable link connecting seaport and rail- 
head with all occupied territory, delivering 
every form of supplies and construction 
material. 


@. The maneuvers of the armies them- 
selves are dependent upon truck trans- 
portation, and the ambulance is the swift 
and all-important servitor of hospital and 
Red Cross work. 
* * * 

@. Truck efficiency, both in the war de- 
spoiled countries and at home, must be 


Contributed in Behalf of the Motor Truck Industry and the Nation’s 


greatly increased with the least possible 
increase of new truck tonnage. 


@_ In the face of the urgent demand for 
increased truck service everywhere there 
exists a great shortage of materials and 
labor needed in the building of trucks 
due to the demands of both war and 
reconstruction. 

@. Now, it is up to the operators, owners, 
dealers and manufacturers of trucks to 
meet and solve this ‘impossible’ problem 
of more trucks from less material, as 
our soldiers are solving the “impossible” 
problem of the enemy’s defenses.” 


@. And the key to the solution is conser- 
vation of old trucks and truck tonnage. 


@ There are half a million trucks in 
action in America, and an average in- 
crease of one ton per day per truck means 
an increase of 500,000 tons—twenty-five 
great shiploads daily, towards maintain- 
ing our armies and the war devastated 
countries of Europe. 


@. No matter if some of these trucks are 
not employed directly in this work, but 
are simply serving to keep American 
industries moving, American business 
active, American labor earning, and 
American homes and schools fed and 
warmed, they are performing a funda- 
mental service in maintaining American 
institutions; and that is what we are all 
fighting for—the whole nation, not the 
armies alone. 
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10 per cent men.”’ 





America’s Strength 


A Returned American Officer said: “The alignment of war necessities 
was something like this: 70 per cent transportation, 20 per cent industry, 
And that referred not merely to the army truck 
service in France, but to our whole truck transport system, including 
every truck in any form of service here at home. 








O the truck drivers of America is pre- 
sented a large responsibility and a 
great opportunity for service. 


@, You and your truck are as essential to 
success, for neither war nor reconstruc- 
tion can be carried on without the initial 
service you and your truck contribute at 
home. 


@ It is important that every driver get 
the best and the most service possible 
out of his truck; that it be kept in perfect 
order, that it is not overloaded to its injury 
nor underloaded to its inefficiency; that 
it works to the very limit of its capacity 
and lasts as long as possible. 


@. Every increase or decrease of your ser- 
vice is felt all along the line and reflected 
finally at the other end—where your sup- 
port is vital. 

* * * 
@. Truck owners occupy a highly respon- 
sible position in relation to the army of 
half a million trucks at this end of the 
vast system that reaches overseas and 
almost up to the Rhine. 


@ Your drivers look to you for direction 
and co-operation. You best serve your 
own and the Government’s interests by 
exercising such supervision as will secure 
the fullest and the longest service from 
every truck. You are not justified in buy- 
ing new trucks as long as your old ones 
can be made to serve. If you must en- 
large your facilities, keep the old truck in 


Transportation Problem by Service Motor Truck Company, Wabash, Indiana 


service with the new, or dispose of it 
where it will be employed. 


@. Truck distributors can contribute cor- 
respondingly to conservation of trucks 
and truck tonnage. 


@. You know where each truck will do 
the best service, and you can do much ‘to 
insure a wise distribution of the trucks 
you handle. 


@. Owners and drivers should be helped 
to prolong the life and utilize the capacity 
of all trucks to the limit. Remember, 
there is a waiting demand for more trucks 
than your manufacturer will be able to 
allot you. 
* ok * 

@. The manufacturer’s policy in the pro- 
duction of new trucks is controlled by 
the Government in behalf of the Nation’s 
need. Their great opportunity to serve 
in the solution of the home truck short- 
age lies in rendering the fullest co-oper- 
ation to distributors and owners of their 
particular trucks in producing and in- 
stalling parts and repairs. 


@. The needs of the country demand 
that not one usable truck be scrapped. 


@. Motor trucks have won the war. 


@. Reconstruction cannot go on without 
them. 


Gen. Mgr. Service Motor Truck Co. 
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DURAND 
STEEL RACKS 


[DURAN D Steel Racks 
are made accurately 
to specifications, and are 
“aa erected because all 
parts are adjustable and 
absolytely true. 


All shelving can be quickly 
adjusted without tools, to meet 
any temporary conditions. This 
means economy in storage space 
as well as efficiency oe system. 


Write today for catalogue of Durand 
Steel Racks or Durand Steel Lockers 
made to meet all possible requirements 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 











A Welcome Xmas Gift 


FOR ANY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Perforated 
Coupon Pages 


~ REMINDER 


each memo separate 
Tear out when attended to 
Nothing in the book but live data, ready for instant 


referenee.. No searching thru obsolete notes; hence no 
excuse for forgetting. For superintendents, purchasing 
agents, society women, students and hundreds of others. 
WITH EACH REMINDER IS AN EXTRA FILLER 

3in,.x5in. 3% in. xTin. 

Handsome Black Leather...........- $1.00 $1.50 
India Calf op Seal Grain Cowhide 15 

Genuine Seal or Moroceo 
Ladies’ any eq 2% in. x 33% in. with | pencil and 
extra filler, $1.00; in patent leather, $1.25 
EXTRA FILLERS 

a B, 3 in. x5 in. (four coupons to the page) . . per doz. 
ize A, 31% in. x 7 in. (six coupons to the page). ‘$1. 00 per doz. 
Sue L, 2% im. x 3% in. (three coupons to the pase) 70c per doz. 
Name in gold on cover—25c extra _ . 
If not at your stationers, order from us. (Stationers write) 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 88 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 

















according to the teaching of the Church, is 
the temple of the soul, you find it rather 
difficult at times to believe that the fate of 
the individual, whatever may be the case 
with the type, is of any concern to the 
Creator. For the soldier who ponders on 
the realities of war, the judgments of God 
may be a great deep; what he feels to be 
certain is that they are past finding out. 
As to whether this agnosticism is real 
or assumed, transient or permanent, the 
writer offers no opinion. But he will 
hazard the conjecture that it is not without 
its sublimity. To go into action with a 
conviction that your cause is everything 
and yourself nothing, to face death without 
any assurance that in dying you achieve 
your own salvation, whether victorious or 
not, is surely a nobler state of mind than 
that of the old Protestant and Catholic 
armies in the ‘“‘wars of religion,’”’ equally 
assured of their own personal salvation 
and of the damnation of their opponents. 
The religious soldier of history may have 
been devout, he was certainly fanatical. 
And as he was fanatical, so he was cruel. 
Regarding himself as the chosen instrument 
of God, he assumed he did but anticipate 
the divine judgment—and incidentally in- 


sure his own salvation—by giving ‘no | 
quarter to the papist or the infidel.” | 


The morning psalm ended in the evening 
massacre. 


Attempts to bring the soldier to some 
formal religion by playing on his fear of 
death, says the writer, were never very 
successful. The soldier is not alarmed by 
the idea of death, nor especially fearful 
when he finds himself facing the end. 
Several such incidents are mentioned: 


I remember reading some words of that 
fine soldier, Donald Hankey, in which he 
speaks with something like indignation of 
the attempt of a desperately well-meaning 
chaplain at an open-air service the night 
before the men went into the trenches to 
“frighten’”’ them with the prospect of 
death. They refused to be frightened and 
the chaplain’s bag was very small. 
seen many soldiers die. I do not know 


what, if anything, they would have said to | 


a padre. I only know that all I ever heard 
them say was, “I’ve done my bit 
must be must be’’; “It wur worth it’; ‘‘It 
bain’t no use grousing’”’; o 
I’m topping.” 
secret of their fortitude was that they had 
done what they could. 

What the soldier might teach the 
Churches is that there is only one thing 
that really counts, and that is character. 
In the Army it is the only chance of -dis- 
tinction a man has, and nowhere is it so 
quickly grasped. The soldier is less con- 
cerned with whether a man’s beliefs are 
“true” than with whether he truly believes 
them. He has no respect for the sacerdotal 
character as such; what interests him is 
not the priest but the man. He is not in- 


| terested in religion as a science, but he has 


some respect for it as an art. If a padre 
is a good fellow and sincere, the soldier will 
accept him as such, but he will not tolerate 
the attitude of a man who assumes that he 
and his alone possess the keys of heaven 
and hell. It is only when the priest 
secularizes himself that he-can command 
a sympathetic hearing. The Church will 
have to renounce all its worldly prestige, 
forget its hierarchical character, and go 
forth like the Twelve, without gold or silver 
or scrip if it is to get hold of the men after 
this war. 





offices. 





I have | 


; “What | 
| acknowledge a grandmotherly twenty- 
r ‘I’m all right— | 
I’ve often thought that the | 





A COLLEGE GIRL “SLUMMING” IN 
THE NEW JERSEY MILLS 


XPERIENCE shows that it is one 
thing to don working-clothes, leave 
your money behind, and start an investi- 
gating tour, always knowing there are a nice 
room, and money, and ‘‘eats’” when you 
aré tired of the job: it is an entirely differ- 
ent thing to know you must work or starve. 
There are writers who have done both, and 
it isn’t difficult to tell which is which when 
reading their articles. 

A woman-writer in The Survey, graduaté 
of a woman’s college, who had, for years, 
‘investigated’? under State and Federal 
bureaus, discovered that she knew little, 
practically, of what she had been investi- 
gating. So she determined to spend ‘‘a 
few days” in learning the life of ‘‘an un- 
skilled worker.” Newspaper advertise- 
ments said that weavers could easily earn 
twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars per 
week in New Jersey mills. Thither she 
went. After some preliminary skirmishing 
she got inside one of the mill-employment 
She writes: 


For nearly an hour we waited, stand- 
ing. At last a company man in uni- 
form appeared, looked us over, and sent 
most of the women to the spinning-room. 
Spinning, a slip of a girl next to me whis- 
pered, was unskilled work and _ terribly 
dirty. The girl was a twister, and followed 
in the direction of the others, escorted by a 
guard. At last the man looked at my 
eard and said: 

“Have you some one inside, a friend, to 
learn you? ar 

“No,” I replied. ‘‘ How could I? 
came to town yesterday.” 

“We don’t want you,” he declared 
gruffly, ‘‘unless you have some one to learn 
you.”’ And then, seeing that I did not go, 
he added, ‘‘If you want to go in and do 
plain sewing, maybe you can get acquainted 
with some one who can learn you.” 

At the next mill I was admonished that 
the foreman would probably not allow me 
to learn weaving as I was too old—I 


I only 


eight! 

So much for twenty-five-dollar-a-week 
advertisements. I set off in another direc- 
tion and was allowed to begin work next 
morning, when I found myself walking 
down the long aisle of the weaving-room, 
led by the time clerk. The room was 
nearly 500 yards in length, and filled with 
looms which wove an infinite variety of 
material from wool velours to mens suit- 
ing and soldiers’ khaki-colored cloth. All I 
was aware of, at first, however, was the 
deafening roar. 

We finally stopt at the machines of a tall 
Italian woman, a woman with fine phy- 
sique, black, flashing eyes, and a belligerent 
attitude that was most disconcerting. She 
knew what was coming. She was going to 
to be asked to teach another ignoramus 
the gentle art of weaving. And teaching 
one to weave meant a decrease of output, 
and decrease of output, when one was 
paid by the piece, meant less money at 
the end of the week. And so _ the 
“‘Ttalian Queen’’—for so her stately mien 
and hauteur made me inwardly eall her— 
prepared to resist this imposition to the 
end. A wordy combat followed for fifteen 
minutes, but at last my escort told her 
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How the Motor Truck upset Wheel Custom 


HE wheel that “rattled along the broad ways’ three 

thousand years ago, differed little from the present 
dray wheel. From the early Egyptian times to the 
day of Queen Elizabeth, but few changes were made in 
‘ wheel design and construction. Even today, excepting 
for more and lighter spokes, the commercial vehicle 
wheel resembles .closely the wheel of that period— 
and is quite satisfactory for slow haulage purposes. 


But the advent of the motor truck brought with it a 
new problem. The wheel which history handed down 
to us proved unequal to the terrific road shocks of fast, 
heavy-load, motor truck hauling. Designing the cor- 
rect wheel was now no longer the problem of the 
wheelwright, but that of the automotive engineer—and 
it was an engineer who finally solved it. 


_ For some time engineers have endeavored to design 
a wheel not only of sufficient strength, but one with 
ample resiliency to absorb or distribute road ‘shocks 
—gshocks that would otherwise reach the vital parts of 
the truck. Many types were evolved, but all were 
lacking in one or more of the essential qualities. 


Now, after years of experimenting, a wheel has been 

perfected which absolutely solves this problem. The 

Dayton Steel Wheel meets every requirement for 
° 
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lerrific road impact causes 
wheel of five ton truck to 
leave ground when travel- 
ing twenty miles per hour. 


grueling truck service with great resiliency, strength, 
lightness and durability. 


Testea at the Government Bureau of Standards, tried 
and proven in war and peace, it is the ultimate truck 
wheel. A wheel that will not only prolong the life 
of the truck but one that will outlast it. 


Dayton Steel Wheels increase tire mileage, often from 
10 to 25 per cent, because they never become “out of 
round.” The wheel holds its original shape under all 
conditions of service. There are no built-up parts to 
work loose, no shrinkage, no worn bearings, no “flats” 
to pound the tires. All wheel troubles are eliminated. 


Dayton Steel Wheels correct the last weakness of 
motor truck construction. They add the final look of 
efficiency and live up to their looks by providing 
more economical truck service—lower tire, fuel and 
operating costs. 


At present our entire output is being devoted to the 
purpose of winning the war. For after-wer delivery 
specify Dayton Steel Wheel equipment on the trucks 
you buy. 


Send for the interesting story of Dayton Steel Wheels. 


The Dayton Steel Foundry Company, Main Office and Works, Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Dayion 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Steel Truck Wheels 
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irestone 
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AVING the truck, savin? 
the load, saving the fuel, 
that is the mission of this 
Firestone Giant Tire. The 
greater traction piven by this 
Biant Brooved tread keeps 
trucks Zoin’ through snow, 
mud, all the worst conditions 
that winter brings. 


It is but one of the complete 
line of Firestone Truck Tires, 
comprising, a tire for every 
load, road and condition. 


Half the truck tonnage 
of America is carried on 
Firestone Tires 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 











that there was no alternative and she 
succumbed. 

And while the factory clock slowly 
counted out another quarter of an hour, she 
left me standing in the aisle, without a word 
from her, all the time exchanging looks 
with the other workers, a bid for sym- 
pathy because she had this nuisance on her 
hands. It seemed as if every eve in the 
room was glued on me, and not in sympathy 
either. I felt for all the world like fleeing, 
but decided to stay and see it through. 

After what seems eons of time, the 
“Queen” nodded her head in my direction 
and sullenly ordered me to put my wraps 
in a pile beside a box of spools. For 
several minutes she had me watch those 
heaving monsters—the looms—as_ they 
transformed the threads into cloth, and I 
soon lost myself, fascinated by the deft and 
skilful movements of her arms and shoul- 
ders as she stopt and started her machines 
and refilled the empty shuttles. 

I was rudely awakened. to consciousness 
again when she asked me whether I thought 
that I could refill the shuttles. I tried, but 
my clumsy fingers became all mixed up 
with the delicate woolen threads, and these 
all had to be retied. Weaving was not 
included in my college curriculum. The 
woman beside me flashed a look of scorn. 
I had never felt so awkward, ashamed, 
impotent. 

And what a relief to hear the twelve 
o'clock whistle! The factory had just 
opened a new lunch-room, and Mary, my 
“learner,” introduced me to a little 
Italian girl and asked her to take me to 
lunch with her. When we pushed our 
way into the room, we found a long line 
extending clear across—lunch was ‘served 
on a cafeteria plan—so I lost twenty min- 
utes of my precious leisure period waiting 
to get my tray filled. The waiting seemed 
doubly hard that noon, because continual 
standing at the loom, tho for only part of 
the morning, had made me very tired. 
The lunch was good, however, consisting 
of Hungarian goulash, rye bread without 
butter, and an apple. It cost seventeen 
cents. Furthermore, the new lunch-room 
was light, airy,andclean. But I must con- 
fess that I enjoyed the chance to sit down 
more than the food. 

On returning to work after lunch I had 
more time to take in my surroundings. A 
great prison the weaving-room seemed, 
except that the inmates were working more 
incessantly than prisoners usually do and 
appeared more tired. There were no win- 
dows on the side, just frosted skylights 
overhead, so that one could not tell whether 
it was raining or shining outside. The 
prison feeling was increased by the knowl- 
edge that the gates were locked during 
working-hours and opened only when the 
whistles blew. This plan undoubtedly 
has its good points, but somehow it made 
me feel as if I were in jail. And the neces- 
sity of getting one’s piece of work finished 
by a specified time furnished a driving force 
more urgent than any jailer. 

At the end of that afternoon things 
became less confused, and I was rejoiced to 
find that I began to refill the shuttles more 
to the satisfaction of the ‘‘Queen.”” And 
this fact seemed to make her more resigned 
to “learning” me. Toward night she 
asked whether I had any family, and when 
I answered that I was alone, her wells of 
sympathy were opened. At the end of the 
day I gratefully saw her gathering into her 
apron all of the spools spoiled by me, and 
hustling them away so that I would not get 
a scolding. 

When the day’s work was over, and the 
whistle blew at 6 r.m., I felt scarcely able 
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to walk. However, the sight of the 
workers clambering toward the three busses 
which took them to town made me tem- 
porarily forget my weariness and I rushed 
pell-mell across the yard, hoping for a seat. 
But I had to content myself with a foot- 
hold on the step. I began to wonder about 
the lives of these tired-eyed, shawled wo- 
men, most of whom had to start another 
day’s work when they reached home. For 
there was supper to be prepared, dishes to 
be washed, and children to be cared for. 


The few days’ experience, and immense 
difficulty in getting her eighty cents a day— 
the rate when learning—gave the investi- 
gator some new ideas on American indus- 
trial methods. She sums up: 


After all that has been said and written 
about the cost of the shifting of labor, the 
expensive waste in poor adaptation to 
occupation, and modern methods of effi- 
ciency with regard to labor, it seemed to 
me there was still a great field to develop. 
I was allowed to learn weaving on a notion 
of my own that I would like to weave. No 
one tried to find out whether my eyes were 
strong enough, which they aren’t for fine 
pieces, or whether my back and arms were 
equal to the strain of pulling the heavy 
looms back and forth. Yet there may 
have been other occupations in any of these 
mills for which I was better fitted. I was 
allowed to drift from place to place, no one 
seeming greatly concerned as to what hap- 
pened tome. It made me wonder whether 
these mills really need new workers, as their 
advertisements suggest, or whether after 
all they are only anxious to keep up an over- 
supply of labor such as they have had in 
the past. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 


HILE bringing solace and satisfaction 
to relatives and friends, these ‘‘ Let- 
ters from the Front’’ appear to have aroused 
a peculiar kind of dissatisfaction in other 
quarters. Many of the ‘‘stay-at-homes,”’ 
for instance, were driven to complain of 
their enforced absence from the battle- 
fields and would gladly have given up their 
work in ‘‘essential industries”’ for a chance 
to join in the fray on the fighting-lines. 
George E. Deatherage, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, fretted over the fate which pinned 
him to these bloodless shores while thou- 
sands of our boys were busily employed in 
crushing the Huns. He voices the com- 
plaint of many others in the following 
letter to Tue Literary Dicest: 


Dear Mr. Epiror: I have been read- 
ing to-night some of the letters published in 


‘your column, “‘ Letters from the Front to 


the Folks at Home.” Kinda got it in my 
head you are playing that game a little 
one-sided. 

How about the boys at home in the 
home-trenches, making munitions for the 
boys at the front? Did you ever stop to 
realize what it means for some of us boys 
to stay at home? Especially a young 
fellow like me: six feet two and full of 
Scotch-Irish pugnacity inherited from a 
family that has been in every scrap they 
could get in; unless it was a privateone. I 
was brought up in the woods of the North- 
west, reared like a young animal; as free 
as the clouds that skimmed over the Nor- 
way tops in the forests of Minnesota. 

Never took my hat off to any one except 




















THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Sound teeth and healthy 


gums can only exist in a 


hygienically pure mouth. 


Brush the teeth and rinse 
the mouth with Listerine. 


Booklet “Domestic Medicine” 
contains many useful sugges- 
tions. Gladly sent on request. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., S.A 
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war essentials. 


fore, diminished. 


A WAR MESSAGE 
FOR THE FURNITURE BUYER 


America must win the war—and the big job 
of American manufacturers is the production of 


To this vital task many of the skilled Berkey 
& Gay workers are now applying themselves. 
Naturally our normal output of furniture is, there- 


However, our reserve stock in Grand Rapids 
and New York with such other furniture as we 
may be able to manufacture, in addition to goods 
of our make now in the stores of our dealers, will, 
we hope, be sufficient to supply necessary require- 
ments during the period of the war. 


Where the purchase of new furniture is neces- 
sary, choose Berkey & Gay furniture. 
bears our inlaid Shop Mark—the symbol of excel- 
lence in material, in cabinet work and design. 
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Grand Rapids 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 


446 Monroe Avenue 


A new and comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gcv Furniture may be 
seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 West goth St., or at Grand Rapids. 
accompanied by, or have a letter of introduction from, their furniture dea. +r. 







Michigan 






Visitors should be 


















WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
ane How vo Mame Tap Apranesus, a handy manes! for the 
trol every p ar oft small working wires iat" Cioth ilies. 
Fask & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





, by mail, 8s 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by Jules Payot, Rector of the Academy of Aix, France. Au- 
thorized translation. Thirty editions in fifteen’ years. Shows 


the way to success and happiness by proper training of the 
will. ill make life overfor you. 12mo, cloth, $1.75; by mail, 
$1.87. Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 








How The Ants Milk 
Their Cows 


ae. wonderful story of these ~ oy people, the ants— 
how they house, care for, and milk their “cows”; how 
plant and raise their crops; how they build roads 
houses; how they do all the other marvelous things 
they do—this fascinating story is only one of the many 
related in this tful new book, 


Knowing Insects Through Stories 


By Floyd Bralliar. An unusual collection of soctedines 
unfold the amazing truths of insect life. The habits and 
characteristics of bees, butterflies. 


scientific accu 
tive book Its styl syle is simple -~y 4 for ¢ children, and 
its contents interesting enough for ad 
$1.60 net; io eadl st 72 
FUNK a WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue - New York 














“Home, 
Sweet 
Home” 
** My home is full of calm cen 


And comfort without measur 
For ty malt SLIPPERS fill our nights 
With forty kinds of ray 


‘alt Mason, 


Look for the Comfy trade mark on 
the slipper. It identifies the genuine. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
111 East 13th St., New York 


COMFY SLIPPERS 




















a woman, care free and-as -wild as the wily 
deer that fill-that country. Never had an 
inside job and all my spare moments were 
spent in the open with an old Winchester 
rifle and a dog. 

Kinda gets under the hide when you have 
to stay home and see the other fellows 
going to this big scrap. Have to stay 
home because at the time the show started 
was working in the munition-game, and as 
I had the misfortune to be holding down an 
executive position they told me I was 
needed more here. Still, when I pass some 
of the boys in uniform there is a feeling 
comes over me that I can’t explain. It is 
as if they were looking at me and saying, 
“‘T wonder why that big stiff isn’t in the 
service.” 

We men in this game haven’t anything 
to distinguish us from a stinking slacker. 
Unele Sam better get busy and give us 
something to distinguish munition-workers 
from slackers such as exist in this town, 
slinging hash and.-fitting women’s corsets. 

Great shades of Paul Bunyun! And 
they wear pants, too, and walk like regular 
men. 

I am not kicking on you boosting the 
boys Over There, for they deserve every 
bit of it, and more too, but, for the love of 
Mike, get busy and publish something that 
will help to get some button or badge, 
backed by Uncle Sam through the draft 
board, that will separate us from that cor- 
set-fitting guy. You will have to excuse 
the stationery, but I felt downright mean 
to-night and had to get it off my chest 
quick. By the way, if you know some- 
thing downright mean to do, let me know 
and I’ll do it. 
























































































During a great battle fhe work of the 
medical staff is enormous and performed 
under difficulties which are appalling to the 
lay mind. The doctors stand up to it 
bravely, however, and are inclined to make 
light of their services. ‘‘I have worked 
day after day and night after night without 
rest,” writes Dr. Frank H. McGregor to 
his brother at Chickasha, Okla., ‘‘but the 
stimulus of the battles seems to hold one 
to it.” 

This brief sketch of Dr. MeGregor’s 
experience during the push on the Marne is 
taken from the Mangum Siar. 




















We have just come out of the trenches 
for a much-needed rest, when Old Jerry 
started the push against the French on the 
Marne. My division was immediately 
entrained for that front and in forty-eight 
hours we were giving the Boche h—l. We 
met him again in the open where he had 
broken through and gave him the surpriz 
of his life, as he was sure the Highland 
Division was up Flanders way. We im 
mediately attacked with the French o 
either side. We not only stopt him, but we 
sent his line rolling backward, and, thank 
God, they are still rolling. However, we 
had an awful struggle and our casualties 
were heavy. We fought for ten long weary 
days before we were returned. We were 
two weeks without having our clothes off. 
We had no trenches or dugouts, and as the 
Boche kept up a tremendous amount of 
shelling to cover his retreat, hell could not 
have been a hotter place. The medical 
officers had to place their dressing-sta- 
tions right up in the lines and attend the 
wounded under heavy shell and machine 
gun fire. God alone knows why more of us 
were not.killed. _ I never expected to come 
through it all. The shelling was so intens 
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‘Master oft 


The Victors 


What have they done—these Motor 
Trucks of Uncle Sam? They have 
carried our War Sinews from Inland 
Factory to Atlantic Transport and 
straight up to the Firing Lines. They 
have carried our Fighting Boys, our 
Wounded Boys, our Invincible Boys to 
this Incomparable Fulfillment. Truly, 
these Motor. Trucks have been the 
vehicle of Triumphant Democracy. 
Truly, they have been Uncle Sam’s most 
powerful Ally and deadliest Weapon. 


The realization of what our engineering 
staff, our manufacturing experience, the 
dedication of all our energy and brains 
and brawn have contributed to this 
glorious Achievement of Our Motor 
Truck, brings a feeling of great pride 
and deep content to us of the Russel 
Motor Axle Company. We joyfully 
greetandacclaim “THE VICTORS.” 


Russel Motor Axle Company, ‘Detroit, U. S. A. 
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Ordinary oil Veedol 


When the starter Yt ed 
won’t turn the engine over 





OLD WEATHER brings n contamination by gasoline of 
days when the starter Ct omen Bate the oil in the crankcase, scored 
has hardly enough power “Topreventfreezinginthe | Cylinders and broken piston 


to turn the engine over. Often radiator, use wood alcohol rings are directly caused by 
you have to use the hand | °rcalcium chloride in pro- | breaking the piston oil “seal.” 


crank even on a light car. portions to meet weather | yet an oil which will flow in 


a ae If engine refuses to start cold weather must be used. 
It is time to look ; , 
cea oll pour hot water on intake After years of experiments 
. . Keep radiator covered to |} Veedol engineers evolved a 
The oil which has been | conserde gasoline. new method of refining by 
correct in warm weather will Disengage clutch before : a1: 
be found so-atiff that it waine sustieg moter. which an oil is produced that 
ry pnt 4 rye 4 iy the If stuck in deep snow resists heat. This—the famous 
ns . weak we partially deflate tires. Faulkner Process—is used ex- 
bearing surfaces P If radiator steams imme- | cjusively for the production 


tire i diately after starti ti “ A . 
before the en supply is and pe hn ce irae Fn mg of Veedol the scientific lubri- 











warm enough to flow properly. t 
Many a bearing has been — 
burned out because oil that would not flow at Solving the sediment problem 


low temperatures was used in winter weather. The famous Sediment Test, illustrated above, 
shows how the sediment problem has been solved. 


Ordinary Zero oil, however, when exposed : : 

a : P : Veedol, the lubricant that resists heat, reduces 
to the disintegrating heat of the engine—200° the amount of sediment 86%. A million motorists 
to 1000° F—breaks down rapidly forminga have solved the sediment problem by using only 
large part of its bulk in black sediment. Veedol in their engines. 








Veedol Zero—Light is made so thatit flows Buy Veedol today 
readily in the coldest weather and yet it has . Leading eedai'b =e Vendetti - stock. , ge new 
properties that prevent the formation of 00-page lol book describes Internal Combus- 
¢, : ; tion E ; Tr Differentials; Oils and 
sediment under the terrific engine heat. their Characteristics; Oil! Refining. It sho contains 
° the Veedol lubrication chart is book will save 
The danger from oil that breaks you many dollars and help you to keep your car 


down under heat running at minimum cost. Send 10c for a copy. 


Sediment in your oil is the greatest cause 
of friction and wear. When oil which con- alder’ ware _— pan: gy York 
tains sediment is carried up to the cylinder : , 
walls by the pistons, the film becomes lore in ail principal 
“patchy” and breaks. Rapid carbonization, States Gnd Canada.” 


Veedol Grease and Gear Compound 


Veedol Gear Compound gives efficient lubrication 
with the minimum leakage. Veedol Graphite 
Grease is recommended for lubricating water pump 
shafts; Veedol Cup Grease is made in three grades, 
all of, the same high quality as Veedol Motor Oils. 














is liable to happen to They bring ves 
An Accident 52% © ==°/ IDEAS WANTED [p25 "23 
stal for Ne nyentions, List of Patent Buyers a 
ti tg dolor ‘comer —may, ee te le of that frend | Ev Bsa RaNOlinGoDope i Wanton D6 
Sem redit n. ept. 171, Wash m, D.C. 
Get, “Emergency ” Dr. Butler's book, and be re : ws 
prepare oth, 50 ceats postpaid, from 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in eve 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York | american home where education and culture are truly esteemed. az 


ECONOMY 
renewableF USES 


cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% 
in many of our leading industries. 

An inexpensive little “ Drop Out"’ Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 








Inspiration and Ideals 


ERE is a new book with a 
mission by GRENVILLE 
KLEISER, famous author and 
te: es who has helped thou- 
people to success. It 

cammot fail to help you. 
Your ability to accomplish 
things, your wer to make 
on any given day of your 
e, Supe | upon the way you 
start that or This sturdy 
little volume will show you how 
to start every day right. It con- 
tains three hundred and sixty- 
five brief and pithy essays, os 

for every morning of the 

They = brimful of homely wisdom, packed wit! the 
rich in stimulating sugges- 
tion. To read them will make you better and more 
more worth- — to agg and pe > aa 












Fuses protect 

electrical circuits of the U. S. Navy and 
leading powder and munitions plants, 
Order from your el dealer. 
































Fourth Av., New York 






































































it seemed that shells were hitting every- 
where but where one happened to be stand- 
ing. One after another of our gallant officers 
paid the great price and are now sleeping 
in the valley of the Marne beneath French 
soil that has become sacred after so much 
bloody fighting. Time after time our boys 
charged into the face of a liquid hell and 
time after time pushed the tenacious Boches 
back who clung to every foot of ground that 
had cost them so dearly. I lost a score of 
dear friends in the Highland Division. One 
gallant captain who was killed while launch- 
ing our second great attack was the fifth 
son to die on French or Belgian soil. 
Another young lieutenant only nineteen 
years of age was the fourth and last son to 
make the great sacrifice. But still they 
“carry on”’ without a murmur. Such is the 
fortitude of the British. A Scottish gentle- 
man is a gentleman par excellence, and God 
never put braver hearts in any race. 

When we were relieved and had the 
opportunity, we gathered our remaining 
dead and buried them on‘the field where 
they had fought so nobly, and died in the 
cause of liberty. I shall never forget the 
sad, touching lament played over the 
graves by the Highland pipers, ‘The 
Flowers ha’ Withered Awa’.” And a sad- 
der and more weird piece of music I never 
want to hear. We have all grown old in 
battle and used to seeing our comrades fall. 

But in this wonderful natural setting of 
vales and wooded hills, with a wet sun 
hanging low in the west, with villages close 
by laid low by the devastation of war, and 
the stench of the battle-field permeating 
the air, the pipe music, with its wild, weird 
sadness, had its effect on all present, and as 
the last notes died away we saluted the 
gallant dead, turned and walked silently 
away with a pang in our hearts and tears in 
our eyes for the first time since the battle 
began. 





While a German retreat was inspiriting 
enough to the Allied troops, it was usually 
accompanied by hardships and _ perils 
that cling to the memory of the pursuers. 
Unless the enemy was hitting the Berlin 
trail in utter rout, he hurled back shells 
which caused a great deal of dodging, if 
nothing more serious. In a letter to his 
mother, Mrs. Emily E. Elliot, of Montelair, 
N. J., which is published in the New York 
Evening Sun, Sergt. Arthur C. Elliot, 
of Battery D, 16th Field Artillery, tells 
of stirring times in the wake of the Ger- 
man retirement: 








We rode for two days and nights and 
finally arrived at a town that has figured 
in a whole lot of dispatches lately. It 
was all shot to pieces, great shell-holes all 
over the place, roofs gone, bridges down, 
everything knocked around. 

We unloaded and went into camp 4 
short distance out of town. We were 
told that we would be there about 4 
week, so everybody lay around the, next 
day. About 3:30 we got forced marching 
orders, be on your way immediately. So 
we packed up the stuff we had on hand 
and got out. Our barracks bags, with 
all our personal stuff in them, were left 
behind and (damn the system!) thrown 
into the salvage pile. 

Everything gone; all we own is what 
we have on our backs. I lost a bunch 
of stuff, two pairs of new shoes, extra 
suit of clothes, all that knitted stuff, 
including that peach of a sweater that 
kept me warm last winter, a dozen paif 
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“One Stewart truck 
supplants ten horses’ 



















__y = Crews & Son, of Plain- 
field, Indiana, report that - 


After having had a Stewart 
- for 16 months, it is “now doi 
what 5 teams would not do- 


“Our expense on truck, outside 
of tires and gasoline, does not 
exceed $25- 


“We make an average of 12° 
miles to the gallon— 


“If we were going to buy 
another truck ‘we would surely 
buy a Stewart.” 





And in over 

years no 
Stewart has 
ever worn out 


, ans 


( Copy of Mr. Crews letter furnished: on “reguest) 


Stewart Motor-Grporation 
Buffalo, N.Y. 




























































re your nerves 


ike this ? 


Are you easily irritated? Easily annoyed? Do 
children get on your nerves? Do you fly off the 
handle and then feel ashamed of yourself? 


When nerves are right—when health is right— 
you shouldn’t be this way. Ask any doctor. 


If you’re a smoker, try this: switch to Girards; 
give them a good fair trial—say a couple of weeks— 
and smoke nothing else. The Girard is famous for 
the fact that it never gets on your nerves. Doctors 
recommend it, and smoke it, too. Thousands of 
smokers from coast to coast have put Girards to this 
test—and mighty glad they are today that they did it. 


First, because it never gets on their nerves; and 
second, because as a smoke, it’s a ripe, mellow, 
full-flavored, Havana delight—good right down to 
the last long puff. We have heard men say that 
they never knew what real smoke-joy was until they 
switched to Girards. Put it to the test yourself—get 
a box today. 


Any cigar man in America can sell you Girards. 
If he hasn’t them in stock he can get them from us. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 





= The 


lIrar 


, Cigar Cpt 
Never gets on your nerves 


















of socks, my ‘‘ housewife,” leather leggings, 
all kinds of stuff gone. Everybody, in- 
eluding officers, lost their clothes. It sure 
made us sore. 

Well, we rode all that afternoon and 
well into the evening over ground that 
-the Boches had owned not so very long 
before. Camped that night near the 
“Big Boys.” Every little while the sky 
would be lighted up and we would almost 
be deafened as they started them over. 

Slept the best we could that night 
and made camp there the next day, 
dug small dugouts, ete. The day after 
that I had to go up to the front line with 
a reconnaissance party. I got my bap- 
tism of shell-fire there. We got ’way up, 
ahead of the artillery, in some woods, 
and the Huns started shelling the woods. 
I wasn’t exactly seared, but I was sure 
interested in the route to the rear, and my 
strength seemed all to leave my knees 
and go to my feet. 

Anyhow, my knees shook, and a half 
ean of corned beef (I’ve eaten two at 
a time myself) and-a half box of hard 
tack (same thing goes here), did for 
supper for ten officers and six enlisted 
men, so you see we all kind of lost our 
interest in ordinary things. Slept that 
night in a big, good-looking dugout, 
fortunately without any gas to disturb us. 
Came back the next morning with a lame 
horse and much experience. 

We moved up nearer the line the next 
night, when we could see occasional air- 
fights and endless transport-trains carry- 
ing everything imaginable to the front. 
Saw lots of new graves, dead horses, and 
cast-off equipment, both Boche and Amer- 
ican. Had a pretty uncomfortable time 
of it, as it started training, and chow was 
scarce at times. However, we made out. 

A couple of days later we ‘‘moved in.” 
What I mean is that we did move in, too. 
All the way in, where the little fellows and 
the big fellows and all the intermediate- 
size fellows play their hell chorus day 
and night. 

About the ensuing time I can’t tell 
you, mother—that is, I can’t tell you 
much. Sherman was right. I’ve seen 
hell. I personally got out of it all right, 
altho my blouse, lying in front of my dug- 
out, was all torn to pieces, and a shell 
fragment went through the shoulder and 
collar of my overcoat while I had it on. 
It was sure a narrow escape. I’ve seen 
lost of sights, tragic and some humorous. 

Forget the tragic ones, we have to, 
and some of the funny ones might change 
to tragedy very quickly. For instance, 
one of the most humorous things is the 
beautiful disregard a man has for when or 
how he lands when he is dodging shell- 
fragments. You will see a man running 
across a field full tilt. Suddenly he will 
hear a shell coming and he will just lift 
his feet off the ground and land. If there 
is an old shell-hole near he dives in, it 
being a matter of no interest whether the 
hole is empty or whether water, tin cans, or 
any kind of rubbish has a previous claim. 
He just goes in. Same thing with dug- 
outs. You hear one coming and you dive 
for the nearest one, no difference whether 
it is already occupied or not. You go 
in and tell them about it afterward. 

Everybody works like the dickens. I 
think I average about eighteen hours 4 
day, doing all kinds of work and sleep- 
ing with everything on. 








Every day brings additional proof that 
our men are deservedly popular abroad. 
While the English is quaint and curious 
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—as Transportation Makes Greater Demands a 
Upon the MOTOR TRUCK 


be spp nation- 
wide —— isa 


big advantage 


reater demands are constantly 

being made upon motor trucks 
everywhere. Transportation needs 
are urgent. Every truck must be 
kept at work day-in and day-out. 
Each truck must be made to haul 
every ton of freight that it is capa- 
ble of hauling. 


Republic Nation-wide Service makes this 
possible for the owners of Republic Trucks. 


There are more than 1300 Republic Service 
Stations, distributed all over the United 
States, making Republic Service available 
to Republic Truck users in city and country 
alike. 

Republic Service is uniformly dependable. 
Each Republic Service Station is interested 
in keeping every Republic Truck in its terri- 
tory working at highestefficiency at all times. 


It is this conscientious service together with 
the quality built into all Republic Trucks 
that is responsible for Republic attaining 
the leadership in the entire motor truck in- 
dustry within five years. Last year Repub- 
lic built and sold more than twice as many 
trucks as the next largest manufacturer. 


There is a Republic Truck to meet every 
hauling requirement. Seven Models— %{ ton 
to 5 ton. The Republic dealer will help you 
decide which model will best meet your 
needs, 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 








Built by the Largest Manufacturers Of Mob Tracks i in the World 
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“QTE FISK RUBBER CO. 1918 


Granp Centra TERMINAL, New York, with new 27-story 
Commodore Hotel on right. An average of 502 trains, 86,668 
passengers and 50,000 non-passengers enter and leave this great 
railroad terminal in a single day. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


Mo VEHICLES are a vital part of Transportation, multiplying man’s 
activities and broadening his efficiency. Their present-day utility is 
the result of constant improvement in tire building and may be increased 
or decreased according to the kind of service rendered by the tires. 


Tue TAxicas that takes you to the train, the passenger car, the truck 
with big pneumatics for the long, speedy haul and the giant solid-tired 
monster for heavy duty work—all of these may be made a better invest- ™ ticipa ti 
ment by equipping them with Fisk Tires. é beliowe 


For sate in 130 Branches and by Dealers Everywhere. 


Fisk Pneumatic Truck Tire 





















the following letter from a French girl to 
the American parents of. a soldier visitor 
speaks straight from the heart: 


Madam—Sir, 

I take the freedon of write to you for 
to offer to you my sincere congratulations 
as my papa and mamma for your son. 
We have had the gladness of recieve he 
at home during one week. It is a good 
and lovely boy whom my papa, my 
mamma and me, we like well. He is 
very suitable and well-bred. We forget 
he never, we shall regret always. The 
time, during which he has lived with us 
has been sufficing to we for to know and 
like. 

Since some days he is go away from our 
village. My papa and me, we have been 
to make a visit by bicyclette. He has 
been very glad. 

We have confidence in Amerique and 
her courageous soldiers. Your son and 
the American soldiers will deliver France. 

I hope, Madam and Sir, that you will 
understand my letter. I speak not well 
English, but I do my utmost for that you 
understand me. My papa, my mamma 
and me, we shall be happy to receive your 
news. 

Will you to accept, Madam and Sir, our 
better friendships, respectful of your 
friends of France. 

GerorGETTE Hovporre. 





Every phase of modern warfare and its 
results came under the observation of 
our boys in France. The formation of the 
country, a series of hills and valleys, writes 
Private McComas, of the Ambulance 
Service, to a friend in Germantown, Pa., 
presented a good picture of the whole 
thing. Wherever they could, the Boches 
held the heights, but the French and 
Americans and British blew the ground 
up from under them and they were seen 
hurrying away to temporarily safer 
places. Along the whole front, says Pri- 
vate McComas: 


The Boches are falling back, never to 
regain what they are leaving. At night 
the sky is red with the flash of the guns, 
and the burning of stores and supplies. It 
certainly is a wonderful sight, and one 
wonders how any person can live under 
such shelling. Not many do. The main 
body of troops retreat, leaving a rear- 
guard to check the French progress. 

The prisoners for the most part, good 
troops that they were, are certainly low in 
morale. One man told how he had lived 
for four days in his gas-mask. For the 
most part, they seemed to have given up 
all hopes of winning the war, and they were 
all fooled in regard to our country’s par- 
ticipation. The Americans, they believe, 
are not counting for much, and they fully 
believe in the success of their submarine 
warfare. Newspaper reports now show 
how low the Boche man-power really is. 
Austrians are used on the Western Front, 
brigades and regiments are broken up and 
reformed. 

All men back of the lines, men who are 
needed so much to make the fighting man 
suecessful, are being put into the trenches, 
divisions are moved about frem place to 
place with very little rest; and in all ways 
the country is being combed for every 
available man. 

Of course, there can be no talk of peace 
until the Boches step out and away from 


propositions they make in regard to Belgium, 
Alsace-Lorraine, colonies, we can not afford 
to consider them unless Russia is safe. 
With the war over, and Russia in Boche 
hands, they would. overrun Asia and domi- 
nate Europe. The idea of the war would 
then be lost. 
give up anything to keep, and it is here 
that we- must see clearly, and prevent 
them from controlling anything that would 
bring them back in power. 

They are making plans, through Spain 
especially, for trade and commerce after 
the war. Knowing what effect ‘‘Made in 
Germany” will have on goods, they are 
marking them with Spanish and Swiss 
trade-marks. Here, again, we will have to 
be watchful. The Boche can never safely 
come into France after the war. The 
spirit of the Frenchman is dead against 
him, and it is a hatred that will not die. 
The feeling after our own Civil War be- 
tween the North and South was mild in 
comparison to the feeling between these 
two nations. After seeing what the Boches 
have done in France, I would not like to 
answer for the conduct of the Frenchman, 
should we push forward into Germany. Of 
course, the same horrors would not be re- 
peated, but there would be some old scores 
settled. These are great times in which 
we live. 





Affection. for France has become very 
strong among our fighting boys. They all 
recognize the manifold wrongs Germany 
has inflicted and insisted upon doing their 
level best to alleviate the suffering evident 
everywhere. It was a common sight, writes 
Private John C. Birk, to his mother at 
Conemaugh, Pa., to see soldiers of the 
French sky-blue and the American olive- 
drab arm in arm, brothers in a common 
eause. He finds proof in this that ‘“‘the 
friendship between the two countries is 
being cemented so that it can never be 
broken.” Private Birk’s letter, which 
is printed in the Johnstown Tribune, 
continues: 


Vive la France! How she has suffered 
and bled and been shaken in this awful 
conflict! You can not imagine conditions 
here. I weep for France. As I write, my 
eyes are overflowing. Maybe it is that I 
have developed the French spirit and pas- 
sion, but it is true. I love her spirit, and 
say, mother, dear, if I am to stay over here 
and eventually die on French soil, it’s worth 
the price. I would not be elsewhere in 
this time of need. I am glad I am here 
doing a man’s duty, if I am only seventeen. 
And as much as I want to be with you all, 
I’m willing to stay here until the Huns are 
annihilated. If you all wonder why we 
are at war, forget it and take my word 
for it that it had to come, and our only 
mistake was in not getting in it sooner, 
instead of prospering on human souls. 

A day in this country would open your 
eyes—just a few glimpses. Everywhere 
women in black, a few tottering old men 
trying to do a day’s work, nowhere strong 
men except on furlough, on crutches, or 
drilling. Women working as baggage 
smashers in stations; buildings in the 
course of erection four years ago still 
uncompleted; buildings lacking paint, 
ete. Only that which is absolutely essen- 
tial for daily existence or war-purposes is 
done. A stranger can not get a-meal in 
town, and even those who live in the town 





ia:' No matter how attractive are the 
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Russia is a prize they will’ 











must get their bread-cards and get war- 
bread, and every day they come to see 
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Quaint and curi- 

ous—the kind that cannot be 

duplicated elsewhere in America 
‘or men, women and child- 

ren, are beautifully illustrated 


(many in actual colors) and 
accurately described in_ this 
fascinating “Book of a Thou- 
sand Gifts,” which is mailed 
post-paid on request. 


Write for FREE catalog 


Simply send us your name and ad- 
dress—a postal will do—and learn how 
you may sit comfortably in your easy 
* chair, and without leaving your own 
fireside, select your Christmas gifts by 
mail with the absolute assurance of 
complete satisfaction. For over half 
a century Vantine’s has been the 
Mecca for seekers of gifts that are differ- 
ent. The Vantine catalog brings the 
stocks of this wonderful store to your 
door and enables you to’do your war- 
time Christmas shopping by mail 
leasantly and profitably, at your 
meg in the privacy of your own 
home. Address Dept. 15. 


A: A: VANTINE-8-CO-Inc: 


| ” ~ Fifth Avenue and 39th Street 


New York 
LL — Se E-E-D-D-2)> 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





























Once you use these improved phono- 
graph needles you'll never want to 
go back to the old steel needles! 


Sonor Needles 


Three Grades—Loud— Medium—Soft 


The Sonora Standard 
“Not how cheap but how good” 


These new phonograph les are so superior that 
you will use them permanently because of their 


8. INCREASING LIFE 
1, CONVENIENCE— OF REC 


They save constant The record en @ 
needle changing. nt does not en 
e > it wears, 

2. GREATER &CON- a Bg 


OMY—They play 50 
to 100 times before 
wearing out. 


4. IMPROVED TONE— 
They mellow the tone 
eliminate harsh- 


For sale by your local dealer or send direct to 
HH SALES COMPANY, 
SONORA FHONOGRAPH SALES COMPART, INC 


Broadway, Dept. C, New York 
= Salon; Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. 
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Two out of every three experienced 
wiremen have been called into our 
Nation’s Service. 


Wiremold goes far toward offsetting this 
loss because the average job of surface wiring which takes 9 
hours when ordin conduit is used can be completed in 
6 hours by using iremold. It makes possible an average 
saving of 35% in labor. 


Wiremold is a metal raceway specially designed for the proper 
rotection of surface wiring. For this purpose it is, deinainen, 
ar superior to ordinary conduit. It costs only about half as 

much and saves 70% in steel. 


Wiremold does not - ire experienced workmen to install— 
inexperienced men will make a good, quick, safe job with it. 


Do not compare Wiremold with oulinens metal molding. It is a surface con- 
duit, not a metal molding. 


We will send you an introductory quantity of 100 feet of Wiremold and 15 
packages of fittings (covering all requirements for the average job) for $15.88. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue and Installation Manual 
that shows many model installations. Free on request. 


The American Conduit Manufacturing Co. 


New Kensington, Pa. 
Makers of 


WIREMOLD 


A Surface Conduit Not A Metal Mold 
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American Accessories Co., Dept.316 Cincinnati, 0. SWEETH EART, 


Son or Brother in training camps in the 
BURLINGTON American Army or Navy? If so, mail 
him a package of =EASE, 

WALGSE the antiseptic, healing powder to be 

] shaken into the shoes and sprinkled in 
the foot-bath. The American, British 

and French troops use Allen’s Foot- 
Ease, because it takes the Friction from 
the Shoe and freshens the feet. It is 
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The masterpiece of watch 
mapatactare—adiieted to the — 
the greatest comforter for tired, aching, 
‘tender, swollen feet, and gives ‘relief to 
gcorns and bunions, 

2 The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises 
men in training to shake Foot=Ease 
in their shoes each morning. Ask 

dealer to-day for a box of Allen’s 

Foot-Fase, and for a 2c. stamp he will 
mail it for you. What remembrance; 
2could be so acceptable? 
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what we eat and peep into the garbage-can, 
Is that enough? Every day for a week, 
two long trains (freight-cars) of wounded in 
blue go through, and one, a long train 
of sixteen luxurious cars, loaded with 
Americans, pulled in slowly—for it bore 
our brothers, fellows I know, torn to pieces, 
And Huns don’t stop at anything. I saw 
pictures last night of women and new- 
born babies who were victims of the big 
gun which bombarded Paris. Think of it— 
babies at birth. 

And there are fellows blinded for life by 
that terrible mustard-gas. But the worst 
of all, mother, is the train-loads of refugees, 
containing thousands of helpless women and 
children, herded like animals and driven 
from their home by the Boche (pronounced 
“bush”). You should hear that word 
uttered by the French. It’s a curse. [I 
heard it first from the lips of one of the 
women in black, whose husband was shot 
by a Boche, and her lips curled into a snarl 
and her eyes flashed and her teeth clicked. 
And so, mother, we must all forget our 
inconveniences, grievances, sadnesses, and 
heartaches, and get down earnestly to the 
world’s work, the extermination of the 
pest. 

And I am glad America is getting 
aroused. We are not fighting any one else’s 
fight. Rather, England and France have 
been fighting for us and we must get going 
to pay up for lost time, and we are going to 
drive them out of their homes and see how 
they like it. I think they will holler 
** Kamerad, Kamerad!”’ like the snakes they 
are, and I hope then that dear old Woody 
will be firm and take nothing less than an 
unconditional surrender, and then we will 
all come back and live happy ever after. 
Won’t that be fine? That is worth strug- 
gling for, and worth dying for, don’t you 
think so? I’m glad I’m in the uniform of 
God’s country. It is the best on the globe, 
and it has its biggest task laid out for it 
right now, and it is not going to dis- 
appoint the world. 





‘Don’t worry and keep well,” is the 
closing injunction of Corporal Noel E. 
Paton, of Company A, 326th Battalion, 
Tank Corps, in a letter to his mother in 
Fayetteville, N. C. At the time of 
writing he was in Base Hospital 66 recover- 
ing from a wound received in the battle of 
St. Mihiel, but, like thousands of other 
American boys who get hurt in the fray, his 
first thoughts were for the people at home. 

Corporal Paton was one of a patrol sent 
out to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
Germans, and he describes what hap- 
pened in cheerful style: 


We had advanced to within perhaps five 
or six hundred yards of the fatal forest, 
















and nothing had been seen. And still we 
advanced. The tanks were ahead, ad- 
vancing in line with about seventy-five 
yards between. We were, perhaps, twenty- 
five yards behind them, also spread out 
with fifteen to twenty’ yards separating 
us. We were admirably situated—the 
tanks would draw the fire, and who would 
absorb it? We. ; 
The Germans were then spotted running 
back into the woods. We opened fim 
Several dropt. Whether hit or ducking,! 
don’t know. They reached the edge of the 
woods and disappeared. We ran on 
they opened up with their machine gulls 
toward which they had been runt 
We dropt, of course. There was. 
much space they didn’t ‘‘bulletize.” T 
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e by the mechanical efficiency of different types which can be ruined completely by operating five minutes 
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Actual phot he of 38 x 7 Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tire in service 
on 1% ton Truck operated by the Ohio Sample Furniture Co., Cleveland 
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PROFITABLE TIRES 


2 Tires —6 Months — $264.61 Saved 
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authoritative and utterly conclusive 

proof of the special advantages of 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires 
is found in the cost records of users. 


At Cleveland, The Ohio Furniture Com- 
pany has kept such records covering the 
simultaneous operation over a six-months’ 
period of a truck with solid tires on the 
rear wheels and another with a rear equip- 
ment of Goodyear Pneumatics; the trucks 
are identical in make and 


UJ storia ONABLY the most 


truck with’ solid tires is the fact that 
it required 504 quarts of oil, or.144 
more than the other truck, which adds 


to the credit of the pneumatics the sum 
of $55.18. 


Again the better economy of the all-pneu- 
matic truck persists in the depreciation 
account, where | cent is charged off for 
every mile run by this carrier as against 3 
cents for the other and where, asa result, 
there now is a margin of $84. 





size—both have pneu- 


Finally, the company’s 


matics onthefront wheels. 


The first figures set down 
show that the all-pfieu- 
matic truck has traveled 
6,000 miles or 25% far- 
ther than the other which 
has gone 4,800 miles. 


Then it is found that the 
repairs on this truck 


“The reason why we ‘in- 
tend to make Goodyear 
Pneumatic Cord Truck 
Tires standard equipment 
on our trucks is because 
the pair we have in service 
have paid for themselves 
in six months and, in addi- 
tion, have given us a profit 
of 88%.”— Mr. B. Silver, 
President, Ohio Sample 
Furniture Co., Cleveland. 


books showthat the driver 
of this truck, in traversing 
25% more ground, saved 
his employer $161.50 in 
wages, and therefore, that 
this one pair of 38 x 7 
Goodyear Pneumatic 
Cord Truck Tires costing 
$300, paid for themselves 
in the six months’ period 








amounted to $63.09 while 





and yielded a profit of 
$264.61. 





the repairs on the truck 

with solid tires cost $129.55, giving a 
saving of $66.46 for the unit with pneu- 
matic rear equipment. 


A still greater proportion of saving is 
shown in the gasoline record due to the 
fact that the solid-tired truck used 1,812 
gallons of gasoline over 4,800 miles 
whereas its partner used just 1,320 gallons 
while running 6,000 miles; at the pre- 
vailing rate, this represented a difference 


of $197.47. 


And a further item charged against the 


It must be added that this figure by no 
means represents the total profit of which 
these tires are capable inasmuch as the 
owner states they can be expected to 
travel four or five times the distance they 
have gone. 


The plain mathematics of many similar 
records are showing to constantly in- 
creasing numbers of executives that the 
speed, traction and cushioning power 
of Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck 
Tires are sources of appreciable finan- 
cial-return. 


THE GOoDYEAR Tire & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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The History of a 


Van Camp Soup 





A Parisian Chef 

In the Hotel Ritz, created the orig- 
inal recipe. It embodied some 20 in- 
gredients, and 23 hours were required 
in the making. 

In a culinary contest. held in Pzris 
this recipe took the prize. Thus this 
soup became the leader in that city of 
fine cookery. 





Scientific Cooks 


Later this chef was employed by 
Van Camp, and that recipe came with 
him. Here our culinary experts, col- 
lege trained, worked three years to 
improve it. By testing countless 
blends they evolved a savor which 
amazed the chef himself. 

All Van Camp Soups are perfected 
in that way. Our scientific cooks 
start with a famous recipe. They try 





Materials Analyzed 
These Van Camp scientists fix a 


standard for every ingredient. Every 
material must come up to that stand- 
ard. Some materials are selected by 
analysis to insure against variation. 

Thus a Van Camp Soup is always 
at its best—exactly an the model 
soup adopted. 


a, 


4 ra . 





The Final Formula 


Then every step and detail is re- 
corded in formula. And that formula 
is always followed to the dot. 

In every Van Camp Soup you get a 
famous recipe perfected in this way. 
You get the very utmost in blend 
and ingredients. 

They come to you ready to serve, 
at a trifling cost—the finest soups 

ever created. 
Try two or three, 


out hundreds of 

ways to improve it. 

‘And they never AN AMP and you will never 
stop until they again be content 


reach the limit in 
deliciousness. 


—— Kies 


to serve an ordi- 
nary soup. 





Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk 





Other Van Camp Products Include 


Spaghetti 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Peanut Butter Chili Con Carne Catsup 

















Van Camp’s 


Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Also perfected by these culinary Based on a famous Italian rec- Made from a perfect blend of 
Beans selected by analy- ipe which our experts spent years Spanish and Virginia peanuts, 
Never in Naples with every germ removed. The 


experts. 
sis are baked for hours by super- in perfecting. 


heated steam. Baked with a sauce 
which is the final result of test- 


ing 856 formulas. with this. 


or anywhere has one ever tasted 
a Spaghetti which compares 


germs are slightly bitter. It 
means a new delight to lovers 
of peanut butter. 











mowed that field thoroughly. I flattened 
and flattened and tried to flatten more, 
It couldn’t be done. I was flat. 

It was early in the festivities that I got 
mine. If bullets were only like measles I 
could have risen, made my bow to Fritz, 
and calmly withdrawn. But such was not 
the case, and I delayed my departure until 
@ more propitious time. After I had re- 
mained there a month or two in about 
forty-five minutes, the tanks must have 
succeeded in silencing the Dutch, for 
blessed quiet replaced that awful song of 
lead locking for a home. As soon as it 
became evident that they had really ceased 
firing and weren’t kidding us along, as 
they had done once or twice, the lieutenant, 
who must have been doing some thinking 
himself the past three-quarters of an hour, 
called a retreat. I suppose he remem- 
bered that we had only come for informa- 
tion—and Lord knows we had that—and 
that discretion was the better part of 
valor, so retreat we did. I won’t describe 
the retreat in detail, for it would reflect 
on the dignity of all concerned. Anyway, 
our objective was gained, so to speak, and 
as it was time to retreat, what matters it 
how it was done? 

There was a large clump of bushes thirty 
yards to the left and rear. Those bushes 
were my goal. I felt if I could get there 
I would vever ask for another thing as long 
as I lived. The getting there was just a 
matter of imitating a snake as nearly as 
possible. It was rather uncomfortable, 
considering my useless arm, and rather 
costly as to buttons, but I finally made 
it. As soon as the lieutenant saw my 
trouble, he ordered me back and sent one 
of the men with me. 

I have no idea what became of the tanks 
—whether they succeeded in routing the 
machine guns or not. Two of the men were 
given up as dead, one of them being a 
sergeant and the other a private. As 
soon as I got back to the tanks, I re- 
ported all that had happened to the Bat- 
talion Commander, and was then ordered 
to the rear. I came back in a car as far 
as the first dressing-station and from there 
to Toul in ambulances. I stayed in Toul 
several days. From there I went to an- 
other evacuation hospital at Neufchateau, 
and finally I am here—where, I don’t 
know. I am just “‘somewhere in France” 
—I believe about a hundred miles south of 
Paris and not even near a town. I feel 
as well as I ever did, but am in bed. I 
have to stay there, for my clothes were 
taken from me—a simple reason, but what 
a good one! 
be Hospital life is all right for a day or so 
as a change from the noise and the rush and 
excitement, but it is very wearing after 
that. I am ready to go back now, but 
they won’t tell me a thing here as to when 
I may be discharged. 

Anyway, it is good to hear American 
women talk again, and they are fine to the 
men. And they should be, for the boys 
are doing fine work—drafted men as well 
as regulars. In action you can not tell 
the difference, for they all fight like the 
devil. 

So long, mother mine. 
keep well. 


Don’t worry and 


“Going up” for the first time took on 
somewhat of the aspect of a newsboys’ 
picnic to Private Robert T. Herz, 136th 
Field Artillery, whose home is in Logan® 
port, Indiana. His chief concern was’ for 


the guns, which, he explains in a letter to 


his sister in Indianapolis, ‘‘aren’t whol 
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named.”’ Private Herz is one of the corps 
of young defenders who left the university 
for the drill-field. He was a junior in the 
University of Wisconsin when he enlisted. 
He writes: 


From now on I expect to have some- 
thing worth while to write about. We 
leave within twenty-four hours for the 
front. Doesn’t that sound real thrillin’? 
Better break it gentle like to the folks. 
Probably you had not better show them 
this letter. I'll tell them after we get 
back to rest billets—wherever that is and 
whenever we do. 

Everything is in readiness except the 
guns which aren’t wholly named. One of 
them tho is ‘‘ Dutch Cleanser,’’ which is 
original with us as far as I know. They 
are offering a cake to the person who 
names ours. Almost all guns are chris- 
tened. We passed one bunch of six-inch 
rifles the other day with some good 
monickers—‘‘ Death Nell,’’ “‘ Liberty Girl,” 
“Lucky Strike,”’ ete. 

Everybody is giving things away or 
throwing them away. Weare cutting down 
our packs, and this afternoon is the final 
inspection before we leave. I had to 
throw away four suits of B. V. D.’s, 
several pairs of socks, a razor, brush, soap, 
towels, and books, and they will probably 
tell us this afternoon to get rid of more. 

You may not think this nifty papier. 
But then the Army sorta teaches one not 
to be overly particular. Of course a 
certain degree of fastidiousness is toler- 
ated. One may drink his coffee without 
milk or sugar, or one may leave one’s 
coffee undrunk; one may go to bed at 
taps and go right to sleep or one may go 
to bed at taps and lie awake for a while 
dreaming of chocolate sundaes and other 
essentials of existence in the States. 

Funny thing that about ice-cream—just 
like pie—unobtainable as a general rule. 
At the American ‘“‘Y”’ in Bordeaux enor- 
mous crowds of men and officers stand in 
line for ice-cream tickets, and a bunch is 
always disappointed. It’s pretty poor 
ice-cream at that, but we sat down one 
day and ate four big dishes apiece. One 
reason why stuff like that is so scarce is 
because there is so little milk in this 
country. I don’t know why there should 
be fewer cows in France than in America, 
but we certainly have a terrible time 
getting café au lait.. The French like to 
serve cognac in their coffee, and I have 
always wanted to smack my lips over 
some, as they do. But I tried it once and 
that was enough. I like it just as well 
as I like the French tobacco, and I haven’t 
found any tabac yet that was usable. 
Ihave bought French cigarets, tried one, 
and given the pack ayay to a smiling, 
grateful poilu; and } have taken a 
chance at French cigars, but, as the ex- 
Cincinnati cop remarked, “‘ You can’t smoke 
‘an or chew ’em.”’ 

We have two ex-cops in the outfit. One 
of them, a great large hulk of a fellow, 
good-natured always, gets drunk every 
Saturday night and makes a speech in 
behalf of his candidacy for mayor. As 
taps blow, we always elect him. He is a 
gteat friend of our ex-professional ash-can 
man. 





After having one of ‘‘these so-called 
baptisms of fire and surviving it without 
sratch either to myself or men,” writes 
Capt. Reese T. amis, of Battery C, 114 
F. A., to his home paper, the Columbia 
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in.) Herald, he declared himself ready 


Costly Foods 


Canndt Compare with 
Quaker Oais in Value 


Measure your food by calories, the energy unit which our 
Government adopts. 

The average man at average work needs 3,000 calories per 
day. A boy of ten needs 1,800. 

The problem today is to.meet those needs at not too high 
a cost. 

This is how Quaker Oats compares with some foods in cost 
per thousand calories: 








Cost of 1,000 Calories 
In Ciisdhion Oats . . Scents In Halibut. . . . 53 cents 
In Round Steak . 41 “ In Canned Salmon 33 “ 
In Leg of Lamb . . 48 “ In Canned Corn. .30 “ 
In Veal Cutlets . 57 “ In Canned Peas . 54 “ 
In Salt Cod ...78 * In Potatoes ...13 “ 








Thus meat foods cost from 8 to 10 times Quaker Oats for 
every calory unit.. And nearly every food you use costs vastly 
more than oats. 

And Quaker Oats is vastly better-balanced. It is more com- 
plete. It is rich in protein, phosphorus, lime and iron. It 
comes close to the ideal food. 

Make it your main dish at breakfast. Mix it with your flour 


foods. The more you use the more you save, and the better 
folks are fed. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Rich, Flavory Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of but ten pounds from a_ bushel. 
its wondrous flavor. It is flaked When this extra quality costs 
from queen grains only — just no extra price, it is due to your- 
the rich, plump oats. We get self that you get it. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
Except in the Far West and South 
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Cross-Section Austin No. 3 Standard. Built 100 feet wide and any length in multiples of 20 feet. 


The 30-Working-Day Result of 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


The First Standard Factory-Build- 
ing ever erected was built by Austin 
in 1909. 

Since then 16 linear miles of Austin 
Standard Buildings have been erected 
for 240 concerns in 46 lines of business. 


AUSTIN 


If you passed a vacant lot on 
your way to work one day, and 
found a construction force there 
with excavation well under way 
the next morning, you would 
be surprised.- 

If structural steel stood up 
in view on the morning of the 
twelfth working-day and a roof 
was on by the nineteenth, you 
would wonder how such prog- 
ress was possible. 

But if the owner of this per- 
manent and substantial building 
began to move in on the morn- 
ing of the thirtieth working-day, 
and actual production started 
months ahead of the usual time, 
you would realize that more 
than an ordinary job had been 
completed and that some well- 
laid plan must be back of such 
unusual building speed. 

This is just what thousands 
of busy people have been think- 
ing who daily pass any one 


of a hundred Austin jobs. 
They wonder how Austin can 
do it. 

True enough, every Austin 
job is the result of a plan. It’s 
the result of a standardized plan 
of erecting factory-buildings 
known as the Austin Method, 
which consists of the following 
essentials— 

1. Standardized designs de- 
veloped through 40 years of 
experience in the construction 
of special industrial buildings of 
practically every kind. ‘Time 
and expense ordinarily taken 
in preparing special plans and 
specifications are saved. 

2. Essential Materials in Stock 
at strategic points east of the 
Mississippi— ready for imme- 
diate shipment. These materials 
are purchased in quantity on 
advantageous contracts, and by 
pre-construction work are made 
ready for quick erection. 


STANDARD 
FACTORY: 
BUILDING 
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Austin No. 3 Standard, showing brick front which can be varied to conform to the architectural treatment of surrounding buildings. 


a 40-Y ear Building Experience 


3... A construction force trained 
inevery step ofthework. Costly 
delays are. eliminated... The 
Austin Method isa co-ordina- 
tion of all building — opera- 
tions, ; 

4. An Equipment Department 
which designs, purchases and 
completely installs heating, light- 
ing, plumbing and sprinkler sys- 
tems, and as you suggest all 
necessary ‘power-equipment and 
production machinery. 

5. .4 method which delivers 
a thoroughly satisfactory build- 
ing, meeting every requirement 
of the business with the least 
expenditure of the owner’s time 
and money. 

Austin Standards, Wood or Steel, 
Meet All Requirements 


There are ten types of Austin Standard 
Factory-Buildings. With their unlimited 
adaptations and combinations practically 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Industrial Engineers and Builders 


USTIN 


all industrial requirements, can be easily 
met. 

No. 1 Standard is 60 feet wide, No. 2 
is 90 feet, and No. 3 is 100 feet; the 
length in each case can be any multiple of 
20 feet. . These are the 30 working-day 
types. 

No. 4 Standard is the saw-tooth type 
which can be built any size in bays, 20 
feet x 30 feet. Nos. 5, 6, and 7 Standards 
are for heavy machine-shops and foun- 
dries. They are approximately 100 feet, 
110 feet, and 120 feet wide respectively. 
No. 10 Standard is another heavy type of 
structure built for crane operation. It is 
approximately. 150 feet wide and any 
length in multiples of 20 feet. These 
fine, standard types can be built in 60 
working-days. 

Nos. 8 and 9 are the multi-story mill 
types which require a slightly longer time. 

All of these Austin Standards are de- 
scribed and illustrated by cross-sections 
and photographs in the Austin Books of 
Wood and Steel Buildings. Send for a 
copy today, but if your needs are urgent 
use the wires. Austin Engineers will 
arrange for an immediate conference. 


(84) 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


For U. S. A. and Canada, address nearest office: 


CLEVELAND - - - 16113 Euclid Ave., Eddy 4500 
NEW YORK - - - 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
PHILADELPHIA - 1026 Bulletin Bidg., Spruce 1291 
WASHINGTON - - 1406G St. N. W., Franklin 6420 
PITTSBURGH - - - 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 
DETROIT - - - 1452 Penobscot Bidg., Cherry 4466 
CHICAGO 

1374 Continental Com’! Bank Bldg.,' Wabash 5801 
For Foreign Business: American Steel Export Company, 

Woolworth Building, New York. 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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Sargent Locks 
are furnished 
in both bronze 
and iron—and 
theironmodels 
are protected 
from rust by 
the Parker 
Process. 








~The Clouds May Pour Torrents But 


The Sargent Lock Will Not Rust 


Let the drenching rains come down and beat a tattoo 
against your doorway—your smooth working Sargent Lock 
will never rust and disfigure your entrance—because it is 
protected from the weather by the Parker Process. 

The.Sargent Lock Is only, one of the wide variety of iron 
and steel Products you see every day which are manufac- 
tured with the aid of the Parker Process. 

From the Packard Automobile which carries you to your 
work, to the self-filling Parker Fountain Pen you use to sign 
your checks—from the Underwood or Remington typewriter 
in your office tothe householdrange in your kitchen; onevery 
side of you are metal articles in constant use which furnish 
final evidence that the Parker Process does prevent rust. 


A Practical Book on Rustproofing for You 


Manufacturers and industrial executives who use steel or iron will find it 
profitable to read the Parker Process Book—a plain practical talk on rust- 
proefing which not only explains how the Parker Process is being used on 
many nationally known products, but suggests how easily you can adopt it 
for your own product without interfering in any way with your present 
manufacturing plans. Your copy will be mailed immediately upon request. 





— RUST-PROOF COMPANY of AMERICA 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. <@> 


PROCESS 





IRON AND STEEL 





000 men and women annually 
higher ° sitions thru LaSalle training. 


Study At Fiome 


prereset 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 
While Motoring, Driving, Hunting and 
Enjoying Outdoor Life by Wearing Leonard’s 


mao Adirondack Foot Warmers 

















$4.50 Men, women wer chil- 
dren enjoy the com- 
Postpaid = fort they give. Heavy 







sheepskin, wool lined, ten inches 
high. Give shoe size and state 
whether to be worn over shoes 
or hose. Satisfaction or Money 
ieee £4 ~ og or | 
gloves, chase, of 

w. Cc. os OR ay 
689 Main St., Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
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mow mpee = wat The Pat fnder 
center for the Nation; a paper an prints all aon os of the 
truth and only the sence: nowinits 26th year. This paper fills the bill without 
emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you may okesp posted on what 
is going-on in the world, least or money, this is beet 
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for another and hoped that his , wish 
would soon be gratified. In fact, the 
captain seemed to enjoy fighting the 








Huns. According to his limited observa. 
tion, he says: m) 
The curious thing about this war-bugi- P 
ness is that the fighting is the least bore- 
some, least tiresome part of it. At least, ] 


it is the only part of it that I get much h 
pleasure from. But it constitutes only § 


about. 5 per cent. of the whole. The rest a 
of the time is spent in the tiresome, weary- 

ing task of hauling ammunition, moving 5 
long distances by night, usually. from I 


about seven o’clock at night to six or seven th 
o’clock the next morning, grooming and all 
taking care of 125 or 150 of these brittle ¢ 
French horses, cleaning guns, disciplining 
men, and Going ten thousand other things 
that come up in the course of a day or 
night. Sometimes we get six or eight hours " 
of sleep, again we do well to get two or 
three hours. My trench-coat is bedding- 
roll, blankets, bath-robe, and bed. When 
a halt comes, I simply lie down in it by P 
the side of the road, not infrequently in 
the middle of it, and grab off a nap of a 
few minutes. 

We were a part of the American army H 
which made the spirited dash toward 


Hunland recently. Really, it was a very deal 
easy victory and cheaply bought in man- ik 
power, for our artillery simply over- 

whelmed the Huns. They put up a fight 2 
with machine guns for a while and then beat 

it on back toward Deutschland, ‘‘accord- e 
ing to previously made plans.’”’ The bag - 


of prisoners was very good—around 16,000 
or 17,000, while the 200 guns which were 
captured will be used to good advantage, Ww 

But let me tell you what I can of the | 
artillery preparation. You can not con- W. 
ceive of anything so immense or terrible. ; 
I am not “stretching the blanket” very Ev 
much when I tell you that there were ( 
more guns in “‘gas-hollow,’” a long ravine Pa 
in which we were located, than there were 
in the American Army before the war _ 
started. I learned from a very reliable 
source that there was a battery of light 
artillery every thirty-seven yards on our An 


















part of the front. When the normal front § new 
of a battery is eighty yards, you may gain — agree 
some idea of how much chance the Huns § seen | 
had to withstand such an attack. weigh 
The drive began shortly before one § was f 
o’clock in the morning. Rain had been wat 
falling for several days and mud was knee- § has t: 
deep. A thick bank of clouds hung over § offere 
the battle area, making the darkness so Ma 
dense that I knocked off a good part of my § going 
nose and about half of my left eye out in “Q 
trying to get back to my battery. position. § daddy; 
The guns started with a slow, drum- § broth 
like monotony, but soon increased to their “N 
full cadence. In a few minutes the whole § bigger 
heavens were bright with the glare from § More : 
their flashes and the earth was shaking 
from their pounding. The firing continued Dis! 
by spurts until even 5: P.m., when every & the fi 
gun on the front burst into full tongue, @ line in 
laying down a barrage ahead of the i- § laugh 
fantry, who jumped out of their trenches § Red C 
to get the Huns. My battery was al A pi 
accompanying one and pulled out a short § taken 
time later to follow and cover their advanee. § crowd: 
However, all plans went wrong, for the§ compa 
Huns had dug such a depth and width of § their y 
trenches that the engineers were until “T] 
five o’clock in the afternoon leveling 48 she sai 
road for us to get over them. The next © Y, 
two or three days were the hardest of MY§ of the 
life, for there was no sleep, the roads were “By 
bad, the weather cold and disagreeable,§ aime, 


and the Huns were dropping shells ove 
among us every now and then. 
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‘THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Hot-Foot.—Kaiser—‘‘ What account are 
my brave troops giving of themselves? ” 

HinpenBurG—“‘A running account, your 
Majesty.”—Baltimore American. 





Blights the Soul.—“ Here is a preacher 
who announces that the automobile is a 
menace to religion.” 

“Maybe the poor fellow bought a 
second-hand car.’’—Charlotte Observer. 





Looks Like a Slow-up.—Briccs—“ Well, 
the world seems to move faster and faster 
all the time.”’ 

Griacs—“‘ Nonsense! During the Rev- 
dlution we had minute-men. Now we haye 
four-minute men.’’—Life. 





Made Him Blush. — Macistrats — 
“You certainly committed this burglary 
in a remarkably ingenious way; in fact, 
with quite exceptional cunning.” 

Prisoner—‘ Now, yer Honor, "o flat- 
tery, if you please; if there’s one t.‘ng I 
ates, it’s flattery.” —Tit-Biis. 





Her Little, Plan.—‘‘ I+ see you a good 
deal with young Flubdub.” 

“Yes, auntie.” 

“T hope you are not going to marry a 
spendthrift.’e 

“Oh, no. I don’t think I’ll marry him. 
But it’s nice going around with one.’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Helpful Herbert 
What a friend we have in Hoover, 
All the skins and thieves to bare. 
What a surplus-fat remover, 
All our hungry pangs to share. 
Ever present help in trouble, 
Guide, philosopher, and friend. 
Pass the shark-meat and fried stubble. 
Will the conflict ever end? - 
—Credited to ‘“‘Exchange” by American 
Motherhood. 





An Eye on the Future.—Maggie had a 
new baby brother, which everybody 
agreed was such a baby as had never been 
seen before. One day the baby was being 
weighed, and Maggie asked what that 
was for. 

“Oh,” said her father, ‘“‘ Uncle George 
has taken a great fancy to baby, and he’s 
offered to buy him for a shilling an ounce.” 

Maggie looked startled. ‘‘ You’re not 
going to sell him, are you, daddy?” 

“Of course not, precious,” answered 
daddy, proud to see his little girl loved her 
brother so. : 

“No. Keep him till he gets a bit 
bigger,” the child went on; “ he’ll fetch 
more money then.’’-—Tit-Bits. 





Disliked Absent Treatment.—‘‘ Even 
the field-hospitals close up to the firing- 
line in France find time for an occasional 
laugh,” writes Malcolm Adams, of the 
Red Cross, 

A party of wounded marines were being 
taken to a base-hospital on a much over- 
fowded motor-truck. The nurse ac- 
companying them became anxious about 
their wounds. 

“T hope I am not hurting any of you,” 
she said. 

“You're hurting me a lot,” replied one 
of the soldiers. 

a But Iam nowhere near you,” ex- 
daimed the nurse indignantly: 


» “That’s what’s hurting mé,”-was the 


reply.— Washington Star. 
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Metals come from Mother Earth. in many 
combinations, but it remainéd: for science; to 
make the combination that gives us our brass 
hydrants, brass electric fans, brass lighting: fix- 
tures, brass scientific instruments, brass bearings 
for machinery and brass shells, for munitions. 

Brass is an alloy of zinc and copper, and only 
zinc as pure as that smelted by The New Jersey 
Zinc Company from the virgin ore of its Frank- 
lin mines will insure the durability and working 
qualities required by high-grade manufacturers 
of brass products. 

With its many mines and plants, its extensive 
resources and 70 years’ experience in zinc 
production, The New Jersey Zinc Company is 
able to serve many industries with products of 
unvarying quality. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Spelter, Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, 
Sulphuric Acid, Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, 
Zine Dust and Zine Chloride 




































The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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Cornell-Wood-Board 
Put it Up Easily Yourself-It Lasts A Lifetime 


When Your Boy 


Comes Marching Home 
[Have that Spare Room Ready for Him. 


You: can do the needed alteration or repair work 
yourself—by using Cornell-Wood-Board. Comes in 
convenient-sized panels and nails right over the old 
wall ordirect to the framework. Will not warp, crack, 
chip or buckle. 


Cornell-Wood-Board resists heat, cold and moisture 
and is economical, sanitary and artistic. For the walls 
and ceilings of a Home, Dairy Barn, Poultry or Milk : 
House, Store, Church, School, Theatre, Army Canton- 
ment Barracks or Industrial Housing, Project, 


Ask your lumber dealer for Cornell-Wood-Board or write 
for “Building Better’’ Booklet and Free Samples. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
C. O. FRISBIE, President 
Mills at Cornell, Wis., Operated by 20,000 H. P. Water Power 
Dept. 111, 173-175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


























Cornell Wood Boarc 


Excels for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
Soe Repairs or Alterations 





Hadn’t Sense Enough.—Tue Htcns— 

« “ Peace! Peace! We must have peace! ”’ 
. Tue Atims—‘ Well, .why .didn’t you 
‘keep it when you had it?. igs aie City 


Star. 
(9 Where Money Counts.—“ Darling,” he 


agaid, ‘‘ I have'lost all my money.’’ 
“How careless of you,’ she replied. 


“The next ‘thing you know you'll be 


_lesine me.” —Detroit Free Press. 
» Didn't Enéw ‘the’ Taste.—‘‘ Don’t those 
enus make you sick?” asked a young 
“man of his partner at a dinner. 
“T don’t know,” she . replied inno- 
cently, ‘‘ I-never ate =: teamed City 
' Journal. 


i 


~e | 


Answers an Easy One.—‘*How did so 


many of the men who are in training-camps 


happen, to’ get influenza? “ 

“We give up.’ 

“Because they were in the draft.”— 
Nashville Tennessean. 


Delicate Hint.—“ Shall I sing Tosti’s 
‘ Good-by ’? inquired the young man who 
tries so hard to be éntertaining: 

“T don’t care whose you use,” replied 
Miss Cayenne. ‘And don’t bother to 
sing it. Just say it.”—Washington Star. 


What 
ask for my daughter? 
prospects young man? 
house you live in? ” 

“No, I rent it, but I have five tons of 
coal in the cellar.” 

“ Take her.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


More Could He Wish?—‘“ You 
What are your 
Do you own the 


Wanted to Help Both.—A little boy at 
school saw his teacher faint and fall. In 
the confusion it was impossible to keep so 
many heads cool, and the little ones flocked 
round the unconscious ‘lady and her 
sympathetic colleagues. But this small 
boy kept both his color and his coolness. 

Standing on a bench and raising his 
hand, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Please, teacher, 
ean I run and fetch father? He makes 
coffins.”’—Pitisburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Well, Maybe You’re Right, Butch.—The 
following contribution comes from Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.: 
Epitor Lirerary Dicsest: As a reader 
of your periodical or weekly I have. as a 
matter of fact figured out in my own way 
_that.you are.all bad in your humorous . 
dept. and if you dont mind I would advise 
| your getting together some afternoon and 
talking it over with the boys and make a! 
“change. 
<* It is a characteristie of you high brows | 
>to dissect a letter with a touch of satire | 
which comes*‘rather naturall and I feel! 
sre ‘you read this you will-smile and under | 
eyour ‘breath damm the author, But I! 
eant resist the writing’ and like a good ' 
“Plea class, A late draft I take this liberty 
* to--assert myself regardless, 
If you need a few good stories, as need- 
less to say you do, write and let me know, 
and since I am not overly busy I will let 
you have them, 
_ I will write agin and tell you what I 
think about your high brow poetry. It 
‘might be all right for the fellow who reads 
_, Browning for a bluff or talks Grand 
~ Opera, but to me and many others its a 
‘bit misty, and the general structure is to 
artistic for the foundation, givé us some- 
thing with .the be touch and the 
Gettsburg simplicity, we get this. Your 
Friend, if you wish. nes 
Butcn MéDevirt. 


} 


“; 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 


THE WAR 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


November 6.—Rapid advances are made J f 


by the Allied’ armies on the. battle- | 
line from the Belgian border. to the | 
Meuse. The —French drive forward 
five to_ seven miles-and inflict ‘severe 
punishment upon the retreating enemy. 
They capture Vervins, Montcornet, and 
Rethel, and Rozoy is taken by Italian 
troops. 
The Americans push forward three miles 
. on their whole front, reaching Chemery 
_ and Nouzon.. They are now. engaged 
within sight of Sedan, which has “been 
fired in parts by the Germans. 


The British sweep two miles beyond the 
“ Mormal » Forest = and capture ‘Aulnoy 


TAT 





Junction. Sharp fighting, is reported 
within a short distance of Bavay. 


According to reports reaching. Amerjoan « 
headquarters, the “Germans are. 
stroying property and ‘ cutting tows 
trees in their retreat east of the Meuse. 


November 7 .—General Pershing reports 
“the Rainbow Division and units of the 


First Division entering the suburbs of | 
Sedan. The entire region between the | 
now been | 


Meuse and the Bar has 
liberated by the First’ American Army 


in close cooperation with the French | 


Fourth Army. 


Continuing their progress astride the 

nco-Belgian border, General Haig’s 

men meet little opposition. Bavay is 

in their hands and the western: out- 
skirts of Avesnes have :-been gained. 


The French reach a line running through 
Effry, along the Thon River, on the 
southern outskirts of Signy Forest and 
beyond La Horgne and St Aignan-sur- 
Bar. 

Ground is rapidly gained on the whole 
120-mile front and the Germans lose 
many men and important material 
during their flight. 


November 8.—Official dispatches show the 
French making rapid progress on the 
entire front. On their left the Fortress 
of Hirson is reached and on the right 
they are along the Meuse to the neigh- 
borhood of Bazeilles. More than 2,000 
prisoners and a large quantity of war- 
material are taken. 


The British make substantial gains south 
of the Mons-Condé Canal. 
right they capture Avesnes; they have 
cleared Hautmont in the center, and on 
the left taken Malilaquiet, ‘Fayt-le- 

. Frane, Dour, and Thuin, and are ap- 
‘ proaching the railway west of Maubeuge. 

rther north’ they -have taken La 
Plaigne and .Belloy, and~ hold_ the 
western portion of Tournai. Since 

: Noyember ‘1 ‘they have captured 18,000 

: prisoners and 700 guns. 


The Americans on the Meuse advance 
eastward into: the edge ‘of ‘the Woévre 
"Forest. _The Germans are moving men 
and supplies hastily away. .The towns 
of Stenay and Diguson, ® and a part of 
Sedan are reported on fire 


November 9.—Official communications 
show the Allies still forging ahead, the 
advance on some sectors being ten 
miles to-day.. French troops cross the 
Meuse between Méziéres:and Sedan, 
‘and Pétain’s' cavalry sweep over the 
Belgian boundary near the Chimay- 
Guise road. In the center of their line 
the railroad center of. Hirson is cap- 
tured and Méziéres and Mohon 
surrounded. 

General Haig announces the capture of 
Maubeuge, the last important French 
fortress in the hands of the Germans. 
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Se it your local Ske ng ler. 
He is one of 700 leading sain 


have the great which 
comes from a a business of 


$30,000,000. Hallmark merchandise i —— 
guaranteed 








Neat; straight 


end wbitel, 


Get a copy of the 
HALLMARK 
Gift Book 
f= your Ppalimserk 


The United Jewelers, Inc. 
54 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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le Salle Extension Un wateney | Dept. aa0p -HA0, aiieone 
“The World's Greatest tension Univer. 











‘South of this point,. © British are 


The very newest siete 
novelty vividly and forcibly 
portraying the fighting spir- 
it of America. 

An artistic statue, 9 inches 
high, that is a proud orna- 
ment in home or office 


Sent 
upon ein 50c 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
Our YANK Company 
P.O. Box 1124, Dallas, Tex. 










































“My Name is Will Stick, 1 Work for CICO” 


you buy a jar, tube or bottle of paste that stays creamy. Doesn't get hard 


When 
CICO, Carter's new liquid Will or lumpy, or gritty. Looks good, smells 
ick goes to work for you. I is good, stays sweet, and when spread thin 
all stick-to-it-ive-ness. It has the gnp of sticks things down smoothly, neatly— 
a bulldog. Things stuck down with closer than a brother. 
CICO never get loose These very vivid virtuesof CICO iden- 
never lets loose. 


tify it at once as one of the Carter family 
of quality inx, adhesives, typewriter nb- 


CICO is always liqud. R f 
ne opebee bonz and carbonz. At your stationer’s. 


instant use, never messy. A thick 






THE CARTER’S INK 






COMPANY 
Boston "~ Chicago 
New York Montreal 











































“After this I'll stop spring squeaks the quick, clean, easy way that Jim Brown told mc about. 
Just get me one of those 25c Handy Oil Cans and squirt 3-in-One Oil along the edges of the 
jeaves and on the ends of the springs Jim says I’m foolish going to all this bother—jacking 
the car up, loosening the clips, spreading the leaves apart and getting myself messed up with 
this graphite-and-oil paste. Jim’s right. Never again!” 


3-iIn-One Oi 


stops spring squeaks so quick and easy because 
it’s the most penetrating oil in the world. Works 
right in between the ves—lubricates them 
perfectly. Absolutely prevents rust, the prime 
cause of spring-brea . Takes stiffness out 
of new springs—makes any spring ride easier. 
-in-One is the ideal oil for magnetos—man- 
acturers recommend it. Ford owners use it 
on the commutator — makes cranking much 
easief. Polishes car bodies beautifully. Buy it 
in the Handy Oil Can—25c at all stores. 
Free to Car-Owners 
Car-owners will find other uses in our. Special 


Auto Circular. Write for it and il 
you a liberal sample of 3in-Oas Ol FREE 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 KAG. Broadway, New York 



































pushing eastward and are well beyo 
the Avesnes-Maubeuge road. * i 

The Aniericatis are advancing on’ a wide 
front eastward of the Meuse, and hold 
both banks of the river from Verdun 
to Sedan. 

Lively . artillery-duels are reported ‘on 
the Belgian front and the Belgian troops 
are standing — the. Ghent-Terney- 
zen Canal from the Dutch frontier to 
the Ghent station. 


November 10.—General Pershing reports 
considerable gains by. the First and 
Second American armies along the 
line between ‘the Meuse and Moselle, 
Troops of the First occupy Bois de 
Chenoijs, south of Baalon, and three 

i s are taken. In the: Woévre, 
despite stubborn resistance, troops ‘of 
the Second penetrate the enemy’s ling 
and drive_him from ‘several strongly 
held positions. Marcheville and §t. 
Hilaire are captured and the Bois 
Dommartin cleared of the foe. 

On the American left Gouraud’s men 
cross the Meuse on a wide front be- 
tween Méziéres and Sedan’and pursue 
the retreating Germans, while the 
French astride the Belgian boundary 
capture Charleville and continue ther 
rout of the enemy. 

General Haig reports advanced troops 
reaching the Franco-Belgian frontier, 
North of the peanesents Canal 
Leuze is taken and the British cavalry 
is approaching Ath. The troops pro- 
gressed four miles east of Renaix. On 
the railways east of Maubeuge great 
quantities of rolling-stock and war- 
material fall into the hands of the 
British. 

The French Army in Belgium is still 
forcing back the enemy and _ has 
reached the eastern outskirts of Neder- 
walin-Hermglem, Bonde St. Denis, and 
Segelsem. On the left, American units 
eross the Scheldt east of Heuvel. 


November 11.—A dispatch from the Sedan 
front states that thousands of Amer- 
ican heavy guns fired the parting shot 
to the Germans at exactly 11 o’clock 
this morning, and the Germans hurled 
a few shells into Verdun just before 
that hour. As soon as firing ceased, 
the Americans unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes; shook hands, and cheered. 

General Haig reports the capture of 
Mons early this morning. At the 
cessation of hostilities the British had 
reached the general line of the Franco- 
Belgian frontier, east of Avesnes, 
Jeumont, and Sivry, and four mules 
east of Mons, Chievres, Lessines, and 
Grammont. 

The Paris War Office announces that the 
Belgian frontier east of the Forest of 
Trelon, east of Avesnes, was reached 
by the French before hostilities ceased, 
and Italian troops entered Rocroi, less 
than two miles from the frontier. 


OTHER WAR-NOTES 


November 8.—An official dispatch from 
Rome states that Italian war-ships 
have entered the port of Zara, capital 
of Dalmatia, and that the booty taken 
during the Austrian retreat included 
3,000 railroad cars and 100 locomotives, 


November 10.—The Associated Press cor- 
respondent reports that more than 
250,000 Italian prisoners of war in 
Austria have been returned to Italy. 
Returning Italian officers do not expect 
disturbances in Austria like those in 
Russia. bo ae 

A Paris official communication states 
that Servian troops have advanced in 
the direction of Waiskrischen and 
Reeskrek, driving back German troops 
retreating to the north, and entered 
Serajevo. : 


November 11.—Thre British Admiralty an- 
nounces the torpedoing of _the battle: 
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Construction aterpr ; . : 


eliminate this f 


» | | Ilhe BIG item of skylight maintenance is 
i | | replacement of broken glass, usually caused 
= | | by deflection of the supporting frame. ‘The 


«| |drawing above shows graphically how all 
“| | trouble is avoided in 


= | /Aspromet Glazm’ Conshuction 

















or (FORMERLY WAUGH GLAZING CONSTRUCTION) 

and 

be The Aspromet Supporting Bar is a of manufacturing processes. Mainte- 
ithe rolled steel standard structural shape nance and depreciation expense is 
— that is accurately designed to carry the eliminated. Not even painting is re- 


ales glass in permanently proper alignment, quired. THE FIRST COST IS 
and to withstand wind pressure, snow THE LAST COST. 


the « 
hed load, etc. This permanently rigid Bulletin 5825 will give you a complete 
= construction is assured because all description of Aspromet Construction, 
metal is protected from rust and cor- and jjllustrates its application to many 
: rosion by the APM Process. structures—libraries, art galleries, as 
nie Aspromet Construction is immune to well as industrial buildings. Write for 


weather attack and the corrosive fumes your copy NOW. 


L spromet(()\ Company 
Pittsburch,USA. 511 Wood St. 


Established 1905. Formerly Asbestos Protected Metal Co. Branches in all Principal Cities 2133 
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Woodworth, loo, Can 
Have the New 


fe ne oe fect 


Many women Have modernized the 
out-of-date finish on their furniture 
with Veluo-Tone. Woodwork, too, can 
have the same rich, dull finish. It’s no 
more trouble to do the woodwork over 
than it is to refinish the furniture. If 
you prefer, any painter will Velvo-Tone 
it for you. The cost will not be great, 
for Velvo-Tone does in one operation 
what was before three separate pieces 
of work; stains, varnishes and produces 
the hand-rubbed effect. No other prod- 
uct gives this result; so be sure to 
ask for 


For All Woodwork and Furniture 


Ask your dealer eS show you Velvo- 
Tone color card; or send us 30c for can 
larze to finish two chairs. Choice 
of Old Oak, Golden Oak, Fumed Oak, 
Weathered Oak, Zarina Green, Black 
Flemish or Natural. Send 35c for either 
Rich Mahogany or Dark Mahogany. 
Booklet on how and where to use Velvo- 
Tone on request. 


John Lrucas&Co..inc. 


Office 215 Philadelphia, Pa. 











Auto Highways, Trunk Lines 


etc., within 50-mile radius, shown in beautiful 
3-color map. ‘Also valuable data for the manu- 
facturer, dealer and farmer. FREE—a postal 
will bring you this map. 
BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 
Chamber of Commerce 
Department Al - | OMAHA, NEB. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


FOR g MEN 








OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


ARE SUPERIOR 


Produce distinctive letters; wear longer; more economical. 
Will not fill the type or dry out. Guaranteed to please or 
money back. You save by buying direct. Supplied for all 
makes of Typewriters and Adding Machines; light, medium 
or heavy inked; any color desired. Price, 12 for $5.00; 6 for 
$2.75; 3 for $1. 50, prepaid anywhere in United States. If 
foreign, add postage and tariff. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Send 3c stamp for interesting 16-page booklet—*‘Better 
Typewriter Results,’’ or send two 25c thrift stamps and 4c 
in postage stamps, stating the name and model number of 
your typewriter, and color of ribbon used, and we will send 
you prepaid a ribbon and the booklet. Write today—address 


Department 100 


THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 








Georgia Paper Shell Variety 
THE GIFT DeLUXE 


SLY dat delicious in flavor! 


graded, 
atioe "40 nuts to the 
Shells easily crusht by hand. 
customers for Xmas. Give nuts for 
appeals to every one. 3-Ib, box, $2. 
* Satisfaction guaranteed. 





PECANS 


Large, machine 
hand selected. Full of rich, nutritious meat. 





7 wo ¥ hee foe ree 2 
its instead of candy: bett saves sugar. 
To-lb. box, $7.50; 25 Ibs. $16.25; 100 Ibs. $62.50. 








IN FARMS, ALBANY, GA. 








ship Britannia near the west.entrance t 


the Strait of Gibraltar on November 9, 
Paris reports Franco-British naval forces 
occupying Alexandretta, an Asiatic sea- 
port 4 the Mediterranean, and ‘torpedo- 
ts entering the Dardanelles. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


November 6.—London gets news of the 
German armistice delegation reaching 
the Allied lines, where they are to be 
received by Marshal Foch early to- 
morrow morning. 

Secretary Lansing sends a message to the 
Roumanian Government giving as- 
surance’that the United States will 
exert its influence to aid Roumania to 
secure justice and political and territo- 
rial rights at the final Peace Conference. 

Rome: reports the conditions of the 
armistice between the Entente nations 
and Austria being carried out without 
delay. - 


November 7. —Paris. advices note that the 
German truce mission, which is headed 
“by Mathias Erzberger, is due to arrive 
at the French outposts. between 8 and 

-210 P.m., The-AHied commander orders 
firing to cease on that front at 3 p.m. 
until further orders. 


Secretary Lansing makes public a message 
to’ the German Government. protesting 
against. the-reported intention of Ger- 
man authorities in Belgium to destroy 
coal-minés. on™ evacuation. If such 
acts are perpetrated, declares the note, 
they “‘will confirm the belief that the 
solemn assurances of the German Gov- 
ernment are not given in good faith.” 


November 8.—Paris issues an official note 
announcing the arrival of the German 
delegates at- Marshal Foch’s head- 
quarters. The text of the Allies’ 
conditions was read and delivered to 
them. They asked a cessation of fight- 
ing, which was refused, and were given 
seventy-two hours in which to accept 
or reject them. 

In their message conveying this informa- 
tion to the Imperial Chaneellor and the 
German High Command -the delegates 
add: ‘‘The German proposal for an 
immediate conclusion and provisional 
suspension of hostilities was rejected 
by Marshal Foch.” 

Admiral Wilson, of the United States 
Navy, cables from Brest taking respon- 
sibility for the premature peace report, 
which, he says, was the result of an 
error. 

Deputy State’s Attorney-General Becker, 
who investigated the Bolo Pasha work 
in this country, makes public evidence 
showing that Mathias Erzberger, leader 
of the German truce delegates, has 
been the directing. head of the most 
dangerous system of intrigue that 
Continental Europe has ever known. 

Washington reports the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary. of the Navy 
stating positively that the military 
program of the ‘United States is un- 
changed by the armistice proposal 
under consideration by the Germans. 


November 9.—The British Press Bureau 
reports that, owing to heavy German 
barrage and machine-gun fire on the 
battle-front, the journey of the courier 
from Marshal Foch’s headquarters 
to the German High Command at Spa 
was delayed until this afternoon. 


November 11.—At 2:45 a.m. Washington 
announces that the armistice has been 
signed and hostilities will’ cease a 
eleven o’clock this morning, Paris ti 
6 a.m. New York time. The terms 
be made public later. Sirens and 
started peace celebrations in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

At 10 a.m. the President issued a prot 
lamation announcing the signing of 

the armistice. and adding: a 

thing for which America fought h hi 
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HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


Thirty Thousand 
Tons of Power 


Piss... yourself in Potomac Park, Washing- 





ton,D. C., close to the towering white shaft of 

the Washington Monument. Then imagine 
that you see, lying across the lawn, an enormous 
yellow stick of dynamite; a stick greater in bulk than 
the Monument itself, thicker through than the height 
of an ordinary six story building and more than 
450 feet long. 


If all the 117,000,000 dynamite sticks produced by 
the Hercules Powder Co. in 1917 were gathered up 
and packed in a single wrapper they would make such 
a giant cartridge. 





Yet all this dynamite and more has been needed in 
carrying on the work of the Nation in the production, 
not only of war materials but of the most ordinary 
and necessary things of daily life. Because it works 
for all the people, dynamite works for you. You 
could not be happy or even comfortable without the 
many things that explosives help to bring you—such 
as coal and the iron stove in which you burn it, cop- 
per wire that gives you electric light or the pipes 
which carry your water. 


And so the thousands of workers in the vast plants of 
the Hercules Powder Co.—plants that cover an area 
of more than 22 square miles—have been working 
with the loyal determination of making the yeaf 1918 
a record breaker of production. 








HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Chicago Memphis Salt Lake City 

Denver New York San Francisco 

Hazleton, Pa. Pittsburg, Kan. St. Louis 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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The Milky Way of Brascolite 


Just as the melted lights of myriad stars make the Milky 
Way a bright path through the heavens—so the 650,000 
Brascolites distributed through America blaze a path of 
light through night—a Milky Way of Brascolite. 


Like countless stars, Brascolites brighten the picture of 
night, and light the path of law, religion, science, indus- 


try and transportation. In state capitols, churches, 
libraries, in ten thousand stores, factories and offices, in 
the shop windows that make cities blaze against the sky 
—in railway stations, great hotels and innumerable 
homes glowing with comfort—in hospitals, theatres and 
public buildings of every description—the ideal light 
for every purpose—the light of everywhere. 


LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


New York, 30 Church St 


Chicago, 108 South La Salle St. 
San Francisco, 132 Lick Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 204 Andrus Bldg. 
Cana 


Boston, 217 Old South oy 
Cincinnati, 318 Johnston Bidg. Atlanta, 1209 Fourth Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


Philadelphia, 1007 Land Title Bidg. 


dian Distributors: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
Our efforts are confined to equipping essential industries 



















been accomplished. It will now be our 
fortunate duty to assist by example, 
by yer friendly council, and by ma- 
terial aid in the establishment oF just 
democracy throughout the world.” 


President Wilson reads the terms of the 
armistice before Congress shortly after 
noon. They require of Germany: Im- 
mediate evacuation of all invaded 
territory—Belgium, France, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and Luxemburg. Evacua- 
tion of countries on left bank of the 
Rhine and occupation by Allied forces 

of the principal gateways to Germany. 
erties for all damage done and 
restitution of moneys seized in invaded 
lands. Surrender of principal units 
of the. High Seas Fleet, including all 
submarines. Surrender of enough war- 
material practically to disarm the 
German forces. Abandonment of the 
treaties with Russia and Roumania, 
with evacuation of all conquered terri- 
tory in the East. Surrender of forts 

i chine i in the Baltic and Black seas. 
Return of Allied merchant ships in 
opel ports. Duration of armistice 
shall be thirty days, with option to 
extend. 

London reports that Dr. Solf, German 
Foreign Secretary, has addrest a mes- 
sage to Secretary Lansing drawing at- 
tention to the fact, that the surrender 
of transports required by the armistice 
“means the starvation of millions,’ 
and requesting President Wilson to use 
his influence with the Allied Powers to 
“mitigate the fearful conditions” im- 
posed on Germany. 

A German wireless intercepted at London 
tee “the command and Soldiers’ 
Council on the cruiser Strassburg” 

calling to “all ships, torpedo-boats, 
destroyers, and submarines in the 
North Sea,” declaring that the terms 
of the armistice ‘‘would entail the de- 
struction of us all,” and asking their 
German comrades to “defend our 
country against this unheard-of pre- 
sumption.” 

London gets word from Paris that a 
supplementary article in the armistice 
terms provides for the occupation of 
Helgoland by the Allies in the event 
of the German war-ships not being 
handed over, owing to the mutinous 
state of their crews. 


November 12.—Changes in the armistice 
terms, which were not known in Wash- 
ington when the President addrest 
Congress, are made public by the 
State Department. While in some 
respects the conditions are stiffened, 
the amended terms relate chiefly to the 
amount and time of surrender of 
material, submarines, and _ railroad 
cars, and do not affect the general 
purport of the contract. 

Dr. Solf’s appeal for mitigation of the 
armistice terms is delivered at the 
State Department by the Swiss Min- 
ister at Washington and is sent to the 
President. 


Senator Poindexter, of Washington, intro- 
duces a resolution in the Senate pro- 
posing that the United States enter 
into full alliance with the Entente and 
decline to open separate peace negotia- 
tions with the German Government. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


November 6.—Bern reports that the 
German Socialist party has issued a 
manifesto asking the Imperial Chan- 
cellor to advise or request Emperor 
William to abdicate. 

A dispatch from Vienna states that East- 
ern Silesia has been placed under the 
—" of a German People’s 

ci 


November 7. —Dispatches from The Hague 


‘and other European points — a 
- general revolt of the German Navy, 











the men becoming complete masters 





Borkam, and Cuxhaven. A 
of Schleswig i is also in the tre of = 
olutionists, and 20,000 deserters from 
the Army march through the streets 
of Berlin. Serious riots break out in 
Hamburg and Liibeck and the red flag 
is hoisted at Warnemunde, a seaport 
of northern ——— and Rostock on 
the Baltic. The tary governor of 
Kiel concedes the demands of the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Couusil for the 
release of political and military pris- 
oners and complete freedom of speak- 
ing and writing. Peace demonstra- 
tions and riots are occurring at several 
other places in Germany. 


Chaos prevails in Austria, according to 
travelers arriving at Bern, and bread- 
less troops are plundering and requi- 
sitioning supplies. 

Paris hears from Bern that the Premier 
of Bavaria has notified the German 
Government that if an armistice is not 
speedily concluded he will be obliged 
a order the Bavarian troops from the 
ront. 


—_ Marshal Mackensen’s Army is to 
roa nnesomig to pass through Hungary 
ermany, states another Bern dis- 
ae providing they lay down their 
arms on entering Hungarian territory. 


November 8.—European advices dwell up- 
on the spread of revolutionary move- 
ments in Germany. A dispatch from 
Munich states that the Diet has passed 
a decree deposing the Wittelsbach 
dynasty and a republic proclaimed in 
Bavaria. Hamburg is reported com- 
pletely in the hands of revolutionists, 
and Bremen, Schwerin, and Tilsit join 
in the movement and form Soldiers’ 
Councils, which have already control of 
Bremerhaven and Cuxhaven. Red 
flags have been hoisted on the ships in 
several ports, and London hears that 
the naval authorities at Wilhelms- 
haven agreed to hand over authority 
to the rebels if they promised to resist 
a British attack on that port. 

Basel gets word of a dispatch sent to the 
Imperial Chancellor by the German 
Socialist party demanding the abdica- 
tion of Emperor William and the re- 
nunciation of the throne by the Crown 
Prince by noon. Amsterdam reports 
that the Emperor declines to abdicate 
on the ground that he could not under- 
take the terrible responsibility of de- 
livering up the country to anarchy. 


November 9.—Berlin messages report the 
abdication of the Kaiser and renuncia- 
tion of the throne by the Crown Prince. 
Prince Maximilian, of Baden, an- 
nounces that he will retain the office of 
Imperial Chancellor until consequent 
questions and the setting up of a 
regency, for which he intends to ap- 
point the Socialist leader, Friedrich 
Ebert, chancellor, are settled. Other 
dispatches assert that the Prince has 
been appointed Regent of the Empire. 

Bern is informed that the majority 
groups of the Reichstag have agreed 
upon a plan of elections to that body 
and the lower houses of the confeder- 
ated states by equal, direct, secret 
ballot, without distinction of sex, the 
voting age to be twenty-four. Cabinet 
ministers send in their resignations, and 
a Copenhagen telegram asserts that the 
Emperor’s son-in-law, the Duke of 
Brunswick, and his heir have abdicated. 

Vienna newspapers report orders given 
for the arrest of Archduke Maximilian, 
brother of Emperor Charles. 


Rebellions in Hanover, Cologne, Bruns- 
wick, and Magdeburg are announced in 
Berlin, and Copenhagen reports the 
revolutionary movement spreading 
throughout western Germany. Further 
disturbances occur in Hamburg, but 
Schleswig is quiet. German.guards at 
the Danish border are ordered by the 
Soldiers’ Council to remain tempo 
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T sells for a dollar. We were advised ‘not 
to make so good a hand-brush, but we 

did. Its bristles are the stub end of selected 
imported bristles, flexible enough not to 
scratch, with stamina enough for years. These 
selected tufts are fastened for good in an 
aluminum plate. That plate is riveted forever 
to a hard-wood, chemically- treated back. 
These bristles won’t wilt or mat down. That 
back won’t warp or crack when left soaking 
in hot water. 

One purchaser writes : ‘‘I have used it on 
my hide for nearly four years—no_ sign of 
senile decay—other brushes came and went.” 

Ask your druggist for it first. If necessary, send a 
dollar to us for the brush. If you don’t feel you have 
more than your dollar’s worth, send to us for your 
dollar. Keep the brush. 

We make the 


Florence Mfg. Co., 256 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address: 425 Coristine Bidg., Montreal 


EN I ER of your own and earn big 

annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and fitting a foot y oy / to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in.a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, o wings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to.. No»cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency 4 soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back ° Mass. 


English Connectives Explained 


The correct use of all Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative 
Pronouns and Adverbs, deel and thoroughly described 
and illustrated so Connectives ‘of English Speech, by James C. 
FERNALD, L.H.D. Cloth, $1. BS bry mail, $1.63. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ~- + - - New York 


ote eo Y paper. ean 


ress $85 up.Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write facto: potoes Sos ‘or ress catalog. TYPE,cards, 

3 paper. THE CO. D-23 Meriden, Conn. 
































fama ME $1 TODAY | 


d I will mail . tpaid. 
ay 12 on ik Box of 


HESS BRAND PAPER- 
SHELL PECANS 

FRESH FROM THE PLANTATION 

GUARANTEE: Eat Six At My Risk 


— if dissatisfied, return the 
balance within 10 days 
and get your dollar back. 














I could not make this offer 
these were not the fin- 









est nuts Nature produces. 
Large size—note cut. 
Shell, so thin, you can 
break it with your bare 
hand, full of nut meat of 
finest flavor and wonder- 
ful nutritive value. 
Kernels easily removed 
whole. 

Family Package, 10 
pounds, delivered, 3 


ELAM G. HESS, President 
KEYSTONE PECAN CO. 
Box 237, Manheim, Pa. 
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Increases the Value of 
Your Ford or Chevrolet 


Dayton Wire Wheels improve the appearance and increase the 
value of your Ford or Chevrolet 490. 


Daytons give distinctive appearance, greatly increased strength, easy rid- 
ing qualities and a semarkable saving of time and annoyance when changing 
tires. Their scientific construction adds resiliency and endurance, radiates heat 
away from the tires and saves the car and passengers from road shocks. 


Dayton Wheels are furnished in all standard colors. 
Look for the name 


by most dealers. 


Easily attached. Sold 


“Dayton” on the hub cap. Ask your 


dealer for the booklet, which tells of the advantages of Dayton Wire Wheels. 
If he cannot supply you, write direct to us, mentioning your dealer's name. 
Service stations in all principal cities. 


THE DAYTON WIRE WHEEL COMPANY, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Dealers: Be prepared for the increased demand for Dayton Wire Wheels. 


wire us today. 





Write or 
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THE ESSENTIALS 4 pevsitigtect 

of intimate talks b: 
Alfred Ayres on the practical problems of effective public 
speaking and ie i 12mo, — deckle edges, frontis- 
piece. 75 cents ; per mail, 83 cen 


51300 Fonth ves N'Y, OF ‘ELOCUTION 


Ssese0 Fone nes N. 


WHICH 
ARM 


Is 
ICIAL? 


This is a photograph 
of Mr. H. F. Wenrich of 
Lebanon, Penn. One of his 
arms is amputated three 

inches below the shoulder. Can 
you tell which it is by looking at 
the picture? Mr, Wenrich wears | 


i Carnes Artificial Arm 


With it he i fs Sy to continue his work as a poe 
a grip, dress a wait 

himself. By cionciog at him you could not tell but 
what both arms were natural. The Carnes Arm is 
totally different a any other artificial arm in that 
it bas an elbow that bends, a wrist that —— and 
that flex. It enables its wearer we 

ly his ordinary daily work. It is ns in ap- 

; A oat 


graceful, useful, and is the 

only substitute for the natural arm 
It was invented and is made by Mr. Carnes, who 
himself has lost an arm. Wearers of this arm are 
machinists, farmers, clerks, salesmen, carpenters, etc. 



















They can run an automobile, write, use telephone, 
tide bicycle, use knife and fork, sweep, run sewing 


take care of themselves = 











The Handyman’s 1000 Practical Recipes 


Just the book you need. Shows you how cheaply and prac- 
tically to make the many and varied repairs and improve- 
ments needed around the home. Will be worth its price to 
you over and over again. By mail, 83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 








4 a: 
Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 
Pure, rich, wholesome chocolates. Dif- 
ferent from any others you have ever 
eaten. Delicious almond and filbert 
nut centers—no cream filling. A most 

delightful holiday delicacy. 


Send Them to Your Soldiers 


ae beep in the cantonments rave about 
les. You can give them no greater treat. 

iy ou wish to make a friend an out-of-the- 
inary Christmas gift, send Tixies. They 

pe mera make a hit. Send $3.00 for speciah 
holiday or Soldier Boy box (sold in $3.00 
sopcaly>, Prepaid and insured anywhere 

-S. Money back if not satisfied. 
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~S cota = ot a out- 

side of Flensburg, s a Copenhagen 
message, have directed their guns 
against the revolutionists and bom- 
bardment is expected. Another dis- 
patch from this point declares that a 
ome railway strike has begun in 

ermany. 

The United States asks the Spanish 
Minister in Berlin to submit its vigor- 
ous protest to the German Govern- 
ment against the ill-treatment of 
American prisoners of war. 


According to the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, the Austro-Hungarian su _ 
command has protested to 
against the passage of German troo 
through Austrian territory on rp 
ground that the armistice may be 
endangered thereby. 


Nexpushor 10.—A Berlin wireless to Lon- 

n reports a people’s government in- 

=. in. the city. Troops and ma- 

chine guns are placed at the disposal 

of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Coun- 

cil, which has declared a general strike. 

Friedrich Ebert is carrying on the 

Chancellorship. News of similar rey- 

olutions is reaching the capital from 
all parts of Germany. 

Other dispatches state that severe fight- 
ing occurred in Berlin and many per- 
sons were killed and wounded before 
the officers of the garrison surrendered. 
The Red forces are in control and have 
restored order. 

Deputy Schiedemann, leader of the 
majority Socialists in the Reichstag, 
tells the populace that the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty has been overthrown 
and that Herr Ebert has been charged 
with the formation of a new govern- 
ment in which all shades of the Social- 
Democratic party are to participate. 

Yopenhagen learns of an official an- 
nouncement that the War Ministry has 
placed itself at the disposal of Ebert. 

Crews of the dreadnoughts in Kiel Harbor 
join the revolutionists, six cruisers 
flying the red flag arrive at Ostmoor, 
and marines occupy the lock-gates at 
Ostmoor after overcoming the resis- 
tance of a coast-artillery division. 

An Exchange Telegraph dispatch from 
Copenhagen says Schleswig-Holstein 
is to be proclaimed an independent 
republic. Announcement of, the forma- 
tion of a Bavarian republic i is issued at 
Munich. It is to ‘‘complete the self- 
government of the people” before 
further military disaster and “make 
Germany ready for a league of nations.” 

The Hague wires hbo ae ge that the 
ex-Kaiser has arrived in Holland on 
his way to De Steeg, near Utrecht. 
The Crown Prince and virtually the 
whole German General Staff accom- 
‘panied him. 


November 11.—Wireless dispatches from 
Berlin report the revolution progres 
ing steadily throughout Germany. Sd- 
diers’ and Workmen’s Councils being 
established everywhere. Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg has placed himself 
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and the German Army at the dispos- 
tion of the new people’s government at 
the capital ‘‘in order to avoid chaos.” 


Amsterdam telegrams report German 
garrisons along the Dutch frontier i 
revolt. At Potsdam and Doeberitz the 
garrisons are in the hands of the nev 
authorities. 

Copenhagen regards the revolution as al 
accomplished fact. Fourteen of 
twenty-six states, including all the four 
kingdoms, are reported securely in 
hands of the Reds. Wurttemburg has 
been declared a republic, the 
stating that he will not oppose the 
of the people. ‘Hamburg, Bremen, 
Liibeck are ruled by Socialists, 
the power of the rulers is gone from 
Grand Duchies of Oldenburg, Bad 
Hesse, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
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The Government took over the entire ilies 
of the Underwood factory. Underwoods are 


scarce. The shortage of typewriters of standard 
makes IS SERIOUS. You know Underwoods — their 


Manufacturer’s 


Typewriters (rebuilt) in exchange for your old 

Underwoods plus the cost of rebuilding. If you 
have Underw that are not giving 100% ser- 
vice, do not tinker with them — do not suffer 
delays, inconvenience — do not put up with poor 
work. At slight cost you can replace them with 
my Underwood machines. I , 
GUARANTEE My MACHINES, and 
if you do not say they are the 
equal in appearance and effi- 
ciency of new machines of the 
same model, you may return 
them at my " expense. 


This is How I 
Rebuild Underwoods 


My ny is the largest of its 
k in the world. I handle 
only Underwoods and buy all 
parts from the Underwood | 
Company direct. I can rebuild 
Underwoods at low cost because I handle a huge 
volume of them and doit efficiently. Every machine 
is taken entirely apart. All parts are re-enameled 
oF ey agree r | — parts replaced. — ma- 
chine is equipped with new type, new platen, new 
ribbon, new ribbon vibrator, new front scale, new 
feed rolls, space bar, key rings, key glasses, rubber 


I will furnish you with genuine $100 Underwood 


all rebuilt like 





I CSG ENN RF PR Meme, Ser ME THIS COUPON 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Dear Sir:—Send me at once your proposition No. 58: 


1—Exchanging old for rebuilt Underwoods. 
4—Rebuilding my Underwoods for me. 


I will Exchange, Rent or 
Sell on Easy Terms 


I will do business on an exchange basis, 
or sell you Underwoods for cash at less 
than manufacturer’s price. I will sell on 
easy terms, or rent you Underwoods — 
NEW — and 
apply the first six months’ rental on the 
purchase price if you decide to take the 
machines. I will rebuild your old Under- 
woods for you and return them in A-1, first 
class, perfect condition, at prices more 
moderate than any other man can make 


2—Selling Underwoods on installments. 
5—Buying my old Underwoods for cash. 


world-wide reputation—the satisfaction they have given you. 
Your office force demands them, because they give best service. 


feet, etc. Each machine passes through 20 differ- 
ent operations by 20 different mechanics, each a 
specialist. 


You Take No Trouble or Risk 


We ship you as many machines as you want—you 
try them ten days—then ship us yours, in the cases 
ours came in (no trouble to 

pack). I WANT TO SATISFY 
You ABSOLUTELY. You are 
dealing with a concern 25 years 
in this business; see our rating 
in Dun’s and Bradstreet’ s; refer 
to the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago. 


Do Not Hesitate— 
Write Me Today 


You_are losing dollars eve 
day if you are putting up wit 
poor typewriter work. Write me 
at once on the coupon below, 
checking which of the five propositions No. 58 
interests you. Do this now before you forget it. 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres. 


Typewriter Emporium 
est Typewriter Rebuilders in the World 


34-36 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


TODAY et OO A Re OS RE 


you may 


(Check proposition interested in) 


3—Renting rebuilt Underwoods. 
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STORIES 


MILTON B 
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Price 

TELL ME ANOTHER STORY. $1.50 

- FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
CHILDREN NEED. 


‘WORTH WHILE STORIES. 
ONCE UPON A TIME ANIMAL STORIES. 


All good bookstores sell Bradley Quality Books. Ask for them. 
LEY COMPANY, Springfiel 


v 4 





nae : os ve ee aa 
Ne ee t ~~ 


FIRELIGHT STORIES. 
1.50 MOTHER STORIES. 
1.50 
1.50 
Price '75c, 


MORE MOTHER STORIES. 
ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES. 





Books of intense story interest that entertain and educate; of 


highest literary quality, beautiful in typography and binding---such 


Bradley Quality Books 


“Mothers who care” find here the kind of literature they want 
their children to know. Bradley Quality Books provide stories to tell 


of child training, who know what literature children want as ‘ell as 

what they should have. 
They are gifts of value in keeping with the prevalent spirit of 

judicious giving. Some of the tities are: rf 


Price 
$1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


d, Massachusetts 
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builders. 
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Varnish Efficiency 


Varnishes vary greatly in quality. Good varnish 
makes a finish of lasting beauty, poor or unsuit- 
able varnish does not. They cost the same to 
apply, and the difference in the price per gallon 
is nominal, Cheap varnish is costly economy. 
For architectural work and every other purpose for 
which varnishes and their allied products are used, 
Berry Brothers’ varnishes, enamels and stains are 100 
per cent efficient. The name of Berry Brothers guar- 
antees the utmost in quality and dependability. 


Write today for a copy of our illustrated book for home 


RRY BROTHER: 


Worlds Largest Makers 


arnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Michigan 


Walkerville, Ontario 

















(715) 
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FLOOR WHITE ENAMEL : 





A semiofficial telegram from Berlin states 
that the Soldiers’ Council has taken 
over military administration and that 
its orders must be obeyed. 


Amsterdam learns on d authority that 
the ex-Kaiser will be henna’ in 
Holland. The Handelsblad understands 
that the Dutch Government will object 
to his residence in the country. Mean- 
time, according to other accounts, the 
former Emperor and staff are in a rail- 
way train near Eysden awaiting the 
decision of the Dutch Government, 

Washington experts in international law 
recognize that Holland is in a difficult 
and embarrassing situation owing to the 
arrival of her notorious guests, and 
discuss the possibility of bringing 
William and his arch-accessories to 
account for high crimes against the laws 
of nations and humanity. 


November 12.—The Paris Matin hears of 
the death of the Crown Prince, who 
was reported shot by an assassin while 
on his way to Holland. 

Copenhagen reports that the abdication 
of Emperor Charles of Austria is officially 
announced at Vienna. 

Amsterdam gets a telegram from Bremen 
stating that the entire German North 
Sea Fleet and Helgoland are in the 
hands of Soldiers’ Councils. 

The Wolff Bureau announces that Ger- 
man Socialists and Independent Social- 
ists have agreed to form a joint cabinet 
from both parties. 

Berlin reports that the Provisional Goy- 
ernment at Karlsruhe has proclaimed 
that Baden will remain part of the 
German Empire. Kdé6nigsburg, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, and Strassburg are now 
controlled by the Soviets. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS 


November 6.—Amsterdam has a Berlin | 


telegram announcing that the with- 
drawal of all Russian representatives 
in Germany has been demanded and 
that German representatives in Russia 
have been recalled. 

Washington reports the organization of 
the War Trade Board of the United 
States - Russian Bureau, Incorporated, 
with a capital of $5,000,000, to render 
unselfish economic aid to Russia. 


November 7.—Secretary . Lansing receives 
an appeal from the Consolidated 
Russian Provisional Government at 
Omsk for further and immediate aid 
from the Allied and American govern- 
ments in ridding Ru sia of Bolshevik 
control. 

The United States and Allied govern 
ments are asked by the Russian An- 
bassador at Washington to take all 
possible steps to prevent the Bolshevik 
carrying out their plans for a general 
massacre on November 10. 


November 8.—Diplomatic circles in Wash- 
ington regard it as certain that the 
Allied governments and the United 
States will soon extend recognition to 
the All-Russian Government at Omsk. 


November 9.—Bern reports that the 
Swiss Federal Council has asked the 
Russian Soviet mission to leave Switzer 
land because of their participation 























































revolutionary propaganda. 

A Tokyo dispatch says the Bolshevii 
forces and Austro-German prisoners I 
Siberia are almost completely scattered 


November 10.—A delayed message from 
Harbin reports that a train of forty- 
two cars carrying ammunition, t. 
nades, and twelve Japanese guns ii 
been blown up between Irkutsk and 
Rasnoyarsk. 


FOREIGN 


November 6.—The American Committe 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief is 
formed by cable that a chain of relie- 
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stations has been established between 
Bagdad and Teheran, where conditions 
are desperate and fully 1,000,000 per- 
sons are needing immediate attention. 

The British Admiralty announces that 
the output of world-tonnage in the last 
quarter exceeded the losses from all 
causes by nearly half a million gross 
tons. 

By a vote of 196 to 115 the British 
House of Commons rejects a motion 
that the Irish question be settled with- 
out delay on sident Wilson’s prin- 
ciple of self-determination. 


Manchester reports that a British Manu- 
facturers’ Corporation is being formed 
to establish agencies in foreign coun- 
tries for the promotion of British 
export trade after the war. 


November 7.—Writing to Viscount Bryce, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, declares that 
the British Government is determined 
that the wrong suffered by the Armen- 
ians at the hands of the Turks shall be 
righted and their recurrence made 
impossible. 

The aim of France and Great Britain, 
says a statement issued by the British 
Embassy at Washington, is the com- 
plete and final liberation of the peoples 
of the eastern Mediterranean coun- 
tries from Turkish oppression and the 
establishment of governments and ad- 
ministrations deriving their authority 
from the initiative and free choice of 
the native populations. 

Former King Nicholas tells the Associa- 
ated Press in Paris that Montenegro 
looks to President Wilson to obtain for 
it a safe and independent future. 


Since the war began Belgium has been 
compelled to pay $500,000,000 to 
Germany, y og B to a compilation 
made by the Belgian Legation at 
Washington. This amount is exclusive 
of the large sums extorted from cor- 
porations, cities, towns, and civilians. 


November 8.—A Bern dispatch states 
that the populations of Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, the westernmost part .of 
Austria, have appealed to the Swiss 
Federal Council to help them secure 
food. 

The British Minister of Blockade an- 
nounces that the Government will re- 
fuse to recognize, either during or after 
the war, any transfer of enemy tonnage 
to | yon g or ownership before the 

pes onclusion of peace, except with 
special consent. 

The Greek ian in Washington is 
informed of the arrival of an American 
Red Cross mission in Athens, whose 
task will be to aid the ill and wounded 
of Greece and promote the revival of 
Greek agriculture. 


November 12.—An official statement by the 
Belgian Legation in Washington an- 
nounces that Belgium will no longer 
submit to a status of ‘guaranteed 
neutrality,” which existed before the 
war, but aspires to “complete inde- 
pendence; to the rights common to all 
free peoples.” 

Reports are received at the American 
consulate in Bagdad that 15,000 Arme- 
nians have been massacred at “asy,’’ 
which is presumed to mean Hasu, 
«Oe southwest of Bitlis, Asiatic 

ey. 


DOMESTIC 


November 6.—Fuller election returns in- 
dicate that the Republicans will have 
@ majority of four in the Senate and a 
plurality of twenty-four in the House. 

Florida, Wyoming, Nevada, and Ohio 
voted themselves dry on the 5th inst. 
There are now thirty-two dry States 
in the Union. 


Reports received by the Children’s 
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Save 
gasoline for theas! ! 


Gasoline is the motive power over there. Save it. Your car 
undoubtedly has worn piston rings, if it has been run much. 
This means that it is wasting from 25% to 50% of the oil and 
gas. It means that gas is escaping past the piston head and that 
oil is getting up into the combustion chamber, causing carboniza- 
tion, sooted spark plugs and pitted valves. Worn, weakened 
piston rings also permit the cylinder head to slap and knock, 
making the motor noisy. 


Put Inland gas-tight piston 


rings in your motor now 


and stop the waste andtrouble. The Inland Piston Ring is abso- 
lutely gas-tight because it has no gap and because it uncoils in a perfect circle. 
Its patented Spiral Cut construction causes it to cling against the cylinder wall 
all around, making a positively gas-tight seal. The Spiral Cut produces an 
absolutely gas-tight ring in one-piece, which makes it low priced, poring you 

d strongest 


pow pad mp fem / other type of gas-tight ring. This construction also makes the Inlan 
and most dur: sable because it to of dquel width ond Gickness all sound —no weak or thin places. 


INLAN 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING || 


Overhaul now! Don't let your car get “down and out” from failure to 
keep it in condition. Ae your car in A-! shape now. See your garage 
man about Inlands t 


3,000,000 Inlands Now in Use 
Inland Machine Works, 1636 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
Dealers—Jobbers everywhere stock Inlands—ask yours. 
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Below we reproduce the Official 
Seal of the People’s Films. This seal 
is found on every film produced by fhe 
Government for the People. It is 
the Government’s trademark, signify- 
ing that ‘every foot of film has been 
*‘shot”’ on the spot, by photographers 
of the U. S. Signal Corps and Navy, 
appointed specially for this work. 


THE DIVISION OF FILMS 
Is the people’s Division of Films 
and these are the people’s own films. 


Productions Up-to-Date 
Official War Review (weekly) 
—Pathé 


‘‘Pershing’s Crusaders”’ 

—First National Exhibitors 
*¢ America’s Answer” 

—World Film Corp. 
‘Our Bridge of Ships”’ 

—General Film Co. 
“*Under Four Flags” 

—World Film Corp. 
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HE U. S. 
“Bana. 
ment recog- 
nizes the enormous educational 
value of authentic motion 
pictures in systematically ac- 
quainting the people with the 
progress and achievements of 
the United States in the World 
War. 


In no other way, indeed, can 
America’s part in the war be 
so clearly visualized, so faith- 
fully interpreted to all the 
people, as through the medium 
of these official films. 


When we consider that there 

is now hardly a family in this 
«country but has a boy of its 
own, or a blood relative, in 


khaki or blue, we can easily 
account for the intensely loyal 
and patriotic interest with which 
the Government war pictures 
are welcomed wherever they 
are shown. 


This keen interest in the 
Government’s films is only 
natural, to be sure. Pictures 
produce an indelible impres- 
sion. They tell a story which 
every one can understand. In 
this case, a story of such vital 
import to all the people, that 
the people can not but be deeply 
interested. 


The Government war films 
are signed by the Division of 
Films, which is a part of the 
Committee on Public In- 
formation. 


The Bureau of War Photographs is a department. of the 
Division of Films 
The Division of Films also directs the great War Expositions 


presented by U. S. and Allied Governments 


Presented by 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
George Creel, Chairman 


Through the Division of Films, Charles S. Hart, Director, Washington, D. C. 


Over 50,000 War 
Photographs of differ- 
ent scenes, similar to 
the above, are avail- 
able to the public ata 
nominal cost, through 
the Bureau of War 
Photographs, a de- 
partment of the 
Committee on Public 
Information. Address 
—6 West 48th Strest, 
New York. 
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Bureau of the Dapartmant of Labor 
show that the employment of children 
has increased since the Federal Child 
Labor’ Law was declared unconstitu- 
tional, June 3, 1918. 

A Washington dispatch states that of 
30,000 nurses enrolled up to October 1 
more than 17,000 are now actually 
serving American soldiers*and sailors. 
To meet Army needs between 8,000 
and 9,000 more nurses must be ob- 
tained before January 1. 

American shipyards established a new 
record in October, reports the Shipping 
Board, by delivering seventy-seven 
ships of 398,100 dead-weight tons. 


November 7.—A | pompainre report of 
peace causes wild celebrations through- 
out the country. 

The War Department authorizes work 
on thirteen war-projects, involving an 
expenditure of $18,000,000. 

An advance of $1.05 a ton for anthracite 
coal, effective from November 1, is 
announced by the Fuel Administration. 
Only careful use of this coal by house- 
holders, it is stated, will: prevent suf- 
fering this winter. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church oo 
priates $5,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of 2,000 college scholarships for 
students called into the Army, aiding 
Methodist families whose bread-win- 
ners have been killed or incapacitated 
in the war, and to furnish engineers 
and agricultural experts to assist 
France in reconstruction problems. 


November 8.—Complete unofficial elec- 
tion returns assure a Republican ma- 
jority in the next Congress of at least 
two in the Senate and not less than 
forty-five in the House. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, issues an appeal to all 
women’s organizations to demand ade- 
quate representation on the prospec- 
tive peace commission. 


The National Foreign Trade Council 
holds its annual meeting in New York 
and urges a government maritime policy 
that will insure the future of the 
American merchant marine and the 
kind of peace that will end economic 
warfare between nations. 


The Street Cleaning Commissioner re- 
ports that the “property snowfall’ 
launched from the sky-scraper windows 
in New York yesterday as a peace 
celebration consumed 155 tons of 
paper and cost the city $80,000 to 
clean up. 


A meeting called in New York City by 
the American Defense Society, and at- 
tended by a large number of represen- 
tative men and women, protests against 
Germany’s attempt to force Hun-made 
toys on this country, and begins plans 
for a nation-wide movement for an 
absolute boycott of all German goods. 


November 9.—The Navy Department 
issues an order discontinuing, until 
further notice, all Sunaay work in 
navy-yards and shore stations. 


The Food Administration asks the 
American people to discontinue after- 
noon teas, theater supper parties, and 
all meals, except the usual three a 
day. The appeal states that the con- 
servation of cereals and sugar is now of 
vital importance. 

Washington announces that immediate 
arrangements are to be made by the 
American and Allied governments for 
supplying food to the people of northern 
France and Belgium and the demoral- 
ized civilian populations in southern 
Europe. 

Fearing an imminent slump in prices 
when peace comes, bituminous coal- 
producers ask the Fuel Administration 
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to have price-fixing continued for a 
year after the armistice is signed. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
tells the Association of Life Agency 
Officers in Chicago that it has cost the 
Government only $1,500,000 to write 
$36,250,000,000 of life-insurance on 
the lives of soldiers and sailors within 
the last year. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the men in the Army and Navy are 
insured. 

At the request of the French Govern- 
ment, states a Washington dispatch, 
the United States will send a housi 
commission to France to advise an 
assist in the rebuilding of French areas 
destroyed by the Germans. 


November 10.—The United War Work 
Campaign starts throughout the coun- 
p< | to raise a fund of $170,500,000 to 

d to the comfort and happiness of 
soldiers and sailors. 

The National War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. reports that up to July 31, 
the organization handled $54,354,034 
in running its various enterprises in 
aid of American fighters. 


November 11.—All outstanding draft calls 
are canceled and the November calls 
are set aside. This order affects more 
than 500,000 men. 


November 12.—The War Industries Board 
announces that all industries whose 
output was curtailed in the interest of 
the nation’s war-program may increase 
their output 50 per cent. of the amount 
of restriction imposed by the Board. 


Secretary McAdoo warns the public that 
taxes will be necessarily high for many 
years to pay off war-debts and that 
additional government loans will be 
required. 

The Director-General of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation states that the sign- 
ing of the armistice will not affect the 
Government’s ship-building program, 
which “will be the biggest factor in 
tiding over the period between war- 
production and peace conditions.” 

Orders to stop the issuance of new com- 
missions in the Army and the promo- 
tion of men already in the service are 
given by Secretary of War Baker. 





Double Returns.—I dug up my last 
ten-spot and I put it in a bond, and 
Baker put it into shells and sent it o’er 
the pond. A Pershing lad picked up a 
shell and stuck it in a gun that sent it 
screeching through the sky with message 
for the Hun. The shell arrived in Fritzie’s 
“‘ midst ” just as his German finger reached 
out to fire a shell of gas and give our boys 
a “‘ blinger.” That Boche shell will never 
start to gas a Yankee boy; and every time 
I miss that ten my heart’s a well of joy. 
I know I only loaned it and it’s going to be 
paid back, but I’d be glad to lose it, just 
to give the Hun that crack—H. B. Mil- 
ward, in Over the Top. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We  ~ that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit prin matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or. postpone giving 

inquiry. 


that the members of 
are being swindled, notify 
or sheriff, and the publishers, 
tervi th 


arrange the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 
‘FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 


you have reason to 

your aT 
our rs) 

xad Padther in ew 















“egg a Private Brand 


Now Famous 







Everywhere 























These Rare Havanas 


a 
t were originally made up for 
my private use from the choicest 
| leaf obtainable in the mountain- 
ous district of Cuba—the Vuelta 
district. Friends soon insisted 
f that I inclide them in my buy- 
ing. As others learned of these 
j super - delightful smokes, they, 
too, wanted my brand. 
4 This demand kept a_ friend 
busy buying the selected leaf I 
: used. Being a connoisseur, he 
accepted only the cream of the 
: crop. Now thousands of men 
smoke my monogram brand and I 
’ give my whole time to the enor- 
mous business that has resulted. 


5 
A Real Thrift Smoke 
I Save You Many Profits 

Cigar value is limited to quality. 
Prices that exceed that value in- 
clude many profits and many ex- 
pense ies of salesmen and 
their expenses, store upkeep and 
other items. I save you all these. 
You cannot buy my cigars in any 
store. I deal direct only. You get 
these savings. 


For The Fighters, Too 

I have recently received many 
orders for J. R.W. Havanas to be 
sent direct to “our boys” in camp. 
These orders have come from my 
regular customers—men who know 
and appreciate a rare smoke. Their 
thought tuiness might well be fol- 
lowed by you. 
Take ad vantage of my free offer. 
Try five free. Decide for yourself. 
Then order for yourself and “the 
— you are so proud of. Prices 
today are $5.50 for 100 or $2.85 
for 50. War conditions, of course, 
make these prices subject 

so I would 


to change 
atvies quick 
action. 





J. ROGERS:WARNER = zact 
266 Lockwood Building Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee ee 








































ThetGpeutic 
Shaving eam 


This new shaving cream which is prepared with 
particular thought for the needs of the safety 
razor possesses medicinal qualities that keep 
the skin healthful. The rich, creamy lather it 
forms does not gum up between the guard and 
blade, helps the blade cut easily and evenly, pre- 
vents irritation of the , and is a healing agent 
to small abrasions or scrapes. It is cooling and 
soothing to the skin. 

Buy ajar of — =y ly Thera 
from your druggist for soc. 
his name, and receive free a 25c pac’ of Ingram's 
Zodenta, for the teeth. If your druggist is not supplied 
mail the soc to us and receive the jar of Ingram'’s 
Therapeutic Shaving Cream with the lenta. 


utic Shaving Cream 
ail us the carton, with 





Windsor, Ontario (1a) 


To convince yourself of its merits write 
for free sample 
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BYY shoes wisely— 
economically — buy 
good shoes and you get 
more for your money— 
buy Florsheims and you 
get most in comfort, 
service and satisfaction. 


Nine Dollars and up 
Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe, 


TheFlorsheim Shoe Company 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


















Write for “Styles 
of the Times.” 






































FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,”’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 








Right Now Investors Should Watch Their Invest- 
ments Carefully and Seize Favorable Opportunities 


The Investor’s Pocket Manual 
ISSUED MONTHLY 
Gives statistics, dividends, etc., of tically all corporations 
whose Stocks and pepe and Lows; also 
Curb Stocks, etc., issued FREE on ication by Invest- 
ment Brokers, OR for 30 cts., current copy will be sent by 
The FINANCIAL PRESS, 116 Broad St., New York City 
deposits in banks 


$333 PER PERSO in this rich Agri- 
cultural Country within a radius of 50 miles. 
600,000 People, $200,000,000 Deposits. 
Free onRequest: 3-color map—Auto Highways 
and Trunk Lines, also valuable data. Write today. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


Chamber of Commerce 
Department B1 OMAHA, NEB. 


St BONDS 


omiNaTIONS 100, 500, 1000. 






































Bonds are secured by first mort- 
gages on improved farms in the best 
agricultural sections of Oklahoma. 
We have loaned over $3,000,000.00 
without a cent of loss to any investor. 
Bonds mature in 2,3, and 5 years and 
can had in denominations of $100.00, 
$500.00 and $1000.00— interest payable 
semi-annuall 


ly. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
Assets over $400,000.00 

31 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 

















A FOUR YEARS’ SURVEY OF THE 
COST OF LIVING IN THIS 
COUNTRY 


N a basis of family budgets. divided 

under five heads—food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, fuel and light, and sundries—the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, after 
a country-wide survey, recently published 
its conclusions for the four years’ period, 
July, 1914—June, 1918. Taking into con- 
sideration all of the factors in the problem, 
it says “‘the evidence points strongly to 
the conclusion that for the great majority 
of American communities the average 
increase for the period lies between 50 
per cent. and 55 per cent.” Clothing 
showed the most marked advance— 
77 per cent.—but quantitatively this was 
less important than the 62 per cent. 
increase in the cost of food, “‘since food 
represents about 43 per cent. of the average 
expenditure, while clothing represents only 
13 per cent.” 

Attention is called in the report to the 
important fact that it has been ‘‘a common 
practise to base conclusions regarding 
changes in the cost of living on the whole- 
sale prices of a number of articles, some of 
which enter directly, but many only in- 
directly, into the budget of the average 
family.”” Hence the report emphasizes a 
statement that “changes. in wholesale 
prices and changes in the cost of living are 
by no means synonymous.” For example, 
while leather goes into shoes, lumber into 
houses, cattle and grain into foodstuffs, 
and chemicals into a large variety of ar- 
ticles of common use, ‘‘changes in the 
wholesale prices of’ such primary articles 
are not a fair indication of changes in the 
eost of the final products.” Wholesale 
prices may be a satisfactory measure of 
market conditions, but taken alone ‘‘they 
are not a reliable index of changes in prices 
to the retail purchaser, especially in the 
times of rapidly rising prices.” It is 
further pointed out that the advance in 
wholesale prices is not reflected in retail 
prices until months later, which gives 
another reason why an inaccurate in- 
dication of changes is given when the 
increased cost of foodstuffs to the con- 
sumer is measured by wholesale prices. 

In reaching 52.3 per cent. as the amount 
of increase in the cost of living for the four 
years’ period, the expenditures of 11,000 
families were considered. Following is a 
table in which besides the 52.3 per cent. 
for all items entering into’ the family 
budget, the percentage for rent, clothing, 
fuel, and light, and sundries are given: 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 


Per Cent. Inc. in Cost Increase 
Distribution Dur'g War- as Related 
Budget of Family — Period to to Total 
Item Expenditure June, 1918 Budget 
ce swas eee c 100.0 = * 52.3 
Food 43.1 62 26.7 
Rent 17.7 15 2.7 
Clot 13.2 77 10.2 
Fuel 5.6 45 2.5 
Sundr 20.4 50 10.2 





In some comments on these percent- 
ages, the report remarks that in order to 
measure precisely the changes in the cost 
of the various items making up the family 
budget it would be necessary for the stand- 
ard of living to have remained constant, 
which has not been the ease, because 
official regulations such as those of the 
Food and Fuel Administrations, patriotic 
impulses to thrift, economies forced by 
necessity, the tendency to raise standards 











as wages have advanced, and other in- 
fluences “‘have inevitably brought about 
considerable alterations in the scale in 
living.” As far as possible, the same 
standards were observed in making com- 
parisons, the disturbing influences ip- 
jected into the problem by the war having 
been minimized so far as were reason- 
ably possible. Analyzing the averages, the 
report says: 

*‘When the war started, at the end of 
July, 1914, retail. prices of food were 
slightly higher than in immediately pre- 
ceding months. In August and Septem- 
ber they continued to advance, but in the 
latter part of the year they fell, not to 
mount so high again until January, 1916. 
During 1916 they rose more rapidly, and 
this upward movement continued in 1917 
and 1918. Between the outbreak of the 
war in July, 1914, and June, 1918, retail 
food prices advanced 59 per cent. Be- 
tween June, 1914, and June, 1918, the 
increase was 64 per cent. Taking the 
average price of food for the entire year 
1913 as 100, the average price in June, 
1918, was 162, an increase of 62 per cent.” 


As to different sections of the country, 
it is shown in the report that a fair similar- 
ity of increase prevailed. With the fol- 
lowing items included in the calculation, 
tea, coffee, sugar, bacon, cheese, butter, 
eggs, milk, potatoes, flour, bread, beef, 
mutton, veal, and pork, the increase in 
price of these articles, combined, was as 
shown in the following table for a selected 
number of States: , 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 

State Locality Ine. State Locality Ine. 
California 50.9 Maryland I 56.7 
Colorado B 55.4 Montana J 60.6 
Cc 33.4 Nebraska K 34.9 

D 36.7 New Jersey L 56.5 

E 58.2 Texas M 45.9 

F 49.5 Utah N 62.5 

Idaho G 55.4 0 64.8 
Illinois H 47.2 Washington P 38.6 


Inquiries were made among real-estate 
associations and brokers and others in 
a large number of industrial cities as to 
rent increases. The conclusion reached 
was that rent constitutes from 12 to 20 
per cent. of the total annual expenditures 
of a representative wage-earner’s family, 
a working average being fixt at 17.65 
per cent., and that on the whole an es- 
timate of 15 per cent. increase in the rent 
of workingmen’s houses would he high 
enough, ‘‘except for communities subject 
to peculiar conditions.” 

No authoritative record covering in- 
creases in clothing prices was available, 
and therefore an original investigation 
had to be undertaken. This was carried 
on by means of a questionnaire addrest 
to retail merchants in_ representative 
cities, manufacturers’ and jobbers’ a* 
sociations, commercial and trade papers, 
and by field investigations. Twenty- 
five articles in common use were chosel 
as likely to show the general trend od 
prices. Questionnaires were sent to 106 
retail stores in forty-five cities. The 
replies being geographically grouped 
cover the Eastern, Middle-Western, Fat 
Western, and Southern sections. It ap 
pears that budgets for a wage-earner and 
his wife showed increased costs averaging 
from 73.3 to 80.6 per cent. for the man's 
and 71.4 to 78.7 for the woman’s wearing 
apparel. The report adds: 


“Tt is evident that the price vf every 
article important in the clothing budge 
the average family inc gre 
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_ Get more work out of | 
| your clothes | 
(CLOTHES are like men | 


in the service they ren- 
der; some do so much work 
and do it so well they’re 
cheap at $50; others are a 
waste at $45. There is no 
place in the world these days 
for a wasteful man—nor for 
wasteful clothes either. 


Save money for yourself and 
release labor and material for 
war work by getting all-wool 
clothes that last. Don’t buy until 
you need clothes; you won’t need 
themso often if they’re good ones. 


| 
/ 








Hart Schaffner & Marx | } 


| 
| 
| 
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Copyright, 1918, Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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CAN’T PUNCTURE 


NOR BLOW OUT 

YTON AIRLESS TIRES in 

the past 6 years have been 
used by thousands of owners of 
passenger 
and delivery cars 
in all parts of the 
civilized world, 
and have conclu- 
sively demon- 
strated: 


ist—They can't 
uncture nor 
lowout. ‘ 
2nd— They ride 
as smoothly as 
neumatics. — 
8rd— They give 
much _ longer 
wear than the 
average pneu- 
matic. 
4th—They abso- 
lutely will not 
injure the car. 

They have been 
endorsed by 50,000 
or more satisfied 
users including 
the late George 
Westinghouse and 
Edward Grey, formerly Chief Engineer of 
the Ford Motor Company. 

Piers of live, elastic rubber built about* 
one inch apart inside the casing and vul- 
canized or welded to it take the place of an 
inner tube. 

Nothing can happen but wear. 

We have standardized on 30 x $ and 
30 x 3% and the price is right. 

We sell direct where we have no dealer. 

We want an exclusive dealer in every 
county—tire experience not necessary. Ex- 
cellent chance to build up in a protected 
territory a very profitable business either by 
itself or as a side line. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
—__ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dept L. D., Dayton, Ohio, 

Please send without obligation booklet 
and information on Dayton Airless Tires 
as checked below: 

.----Kor Ford pleasure cars. 











«Kor light delivery cars. 
Proposition to dealers. 


Name 
Address 














County. State. 























STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 















Ww, The name is always 
. in the glove. 
zw 


“In the Service!” 
Among the military, as 


with glove wearers 


generally, FOVVNES 
is reputedly the stand- 


ard of glove quality 










and value. , fur, 
silk or fabric. 
At the Principal Shops. 














recent bulletins, 
tendency toward inflation discoverable in 
the condition of our twelve Federal 
Reserve banks. 
have exprest some alarm over the rapid 
increase in bank loans. 
bulletin intimates that the pace at which 
the country has been recently traveling in 
this direction “is beginning to rival that of 
Germany, tho, of course, the credit situa- 
tion here has not as yet come to the pass 
it has there.” He says further: 





banks held bills discounted to the amount 
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between 1914 and 1918. The price of 
yard goods showed 
Cotton fabrics have mounted higher in 
price than have woolens, and the cheaper 
grades of all fabrics advanced more than 
the finer and more expensive grades. 
Increases in the price of wearing apparel 
seem to have been greatest for. work- 
clothes and for the less e: 
Hosi 
more than outer garments and furnishings, 
with the a of shoes and gloves. 
Considering ) 

nection with the price data and trial 
budgets, it appears that a fair-estimate of 
the increase in the cost of clothing for a 


the greatest advance. 


msive clothing. 


and underwear advanced in price 


of these’ factors in con- 


W: er’s family between July, 1914, 
and June, 1918, would be 70 per cent. to 
80 per cent. As the increase for lower- 


cost budgets tends to approach 80 per 
cent. rather than 70 per cent., the average 
increase has been placed at 77 per cent.” 


A general summary is given of changes 


in the cost of living among industrial 
workers as presented by the Railroad 
Wage Commission for the period between 
December, 1915, and the end of April, 
1918, as follows: 


Per Cent. 
For families with incomes up to $600................+++ 
For families with incomes from $600 to $1,000.......... 41 
For families with incomes from $1,000 to $2,000......... 40 


By the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Firemen and Enginemen the advance in 
living costs between 1914 and 1917 was 
placed at 43 per cent. 
ship-building workers on the Pacific coast, 
as arrived at by the 
Shipping Board, indicated that between 
June, 1916, and February, 1918, living 
costs had gone up 46 per cent. 
given which shows relative increase in the 
cost of food as measured by wholesale 
and retail prices for the past six years. 


Conditions among 


United States 


A table is 


Relative Relative 
Year and Month Wholesale Price of Retail 
Farm Food, Price of 
1913 Products Etc. Food 
Average for year....... 100 100 100 
aed 97 99 98 
97 96 98 
101 101 100 
ne 103 102 104 
Average for year........ 103 103 102 
WUMDE so occicecoss. 101 102 104 
RY 103 95 97 
A tchtinesdetcsos 104 103 102 
Bete weira. deca. 103 107 105 
1916 
Average for year........ 105 104 101 
TS lags doves ess 102 106 103 


CET Santee Kas ooknes 108 114 107 
SS ai Nisa odivnedis 4 114 117 109 
DN iiccs doves cts 118 121 111 
October........ 136 140 121 

1917 


OUR ALARMING TENDENCY 
TOWARD INFLATION 


The National City Bank, in one of its 
discusses the strong 


Members of the system 


The writer in this 


“On June 21 the twelve Federal Reserve 








Salesmen 
Wanted— 


For Balance of 1918 and 1919 


- Men like Mr. R. G. 
Smythe, who in June made 
$500; in July made $900, 
and whose average monthly 
commission for the six 
months ended October, 
1918, was $508.00. 

Previous experience is de- 
sirable, but not necessary, 

Some of the best producers 
on the Bixler force are men 
whose past experience has 
been different, such as 
merchants, real estate and 
insurance salesmen, etc. 
The Bixler line offers re- 
markable possibilities right 
now—especially to men who 

have energy and determination. 


aa > 
30330.9 FD 
iS 


~ STAPLE JEWELRY 


Guaranteed 






Men and womenjwho have never had the onpoctantty 
before of satisfying their desire for better things are 
now able to purchase whatever their fancy dictates, 
One of our Departments well selected and displayed 
can be easily handled by any merchant with good 
profit to himself and satisfaction to his customers. 

Our new co-operative proposition just completed is 
of great interest to dealers in any line, especially 
drug, clothing, dry goods, millinery,j variety, general 
store, grocery, hardware, and even the shoe trade. 

Our plan is liberal. Profits unusual. The de- 
mand is constant. The goods aregstaple. Theyjare 
essential. They are necessary—articles used by every- 
one. Nojnovelties for fads, but 
popular-priced articles in every- 
day demand, sold under an ab- 
solute guarantee. 

We employ salesmen on com-. 
mission basis. Commission al- 
lowed on re-orders. We advance 
money for expense. 

This is a dignified and sub- 
stantial proposition for business 
men, in every section, whose 
activities have been interrupted 
by the war. You n 
perience to sell our line. All 
details sent on request. Address 
R. J. Gillett, General Manager, 


THE MILES F. BIXLER CO. 
Dept.8 1924-32 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DEALERS—May ve send you full in- 
formation i our liberal co- 
operative proposition? You will find 

from the d of 


it 
profits. 
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“THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
MIND ON THE BODY.” A most interest- 

ing little volume on a widely discussed 
topic, by the famous Dr. Paul Du Bois of the Univer- 


sity of Berne. 60cts.net; by mail,64 cts. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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COUGH DROP 
AND 

DROP THAT 
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October 25 these items had risen to 
$1,944,787,000 and $450,311,000. Their 
consolidated cash reserve against note and 
deposit liabilities on June 21 was 61.7 
per cent. and on October 25 it was 49.6 
per cent. The member banks reporting to 
the Federal Reserve Board held $1,582,- 
211,000 of government securities on June 
21, and $2,539,109,000 of such securities on 
October 25. Their loans and investments 
outside of war and government financing 
were $10,328,617,000 on June 21, and $10,- 
507,763,000 on October 25. 

“This is inflation at a galloping pace. 
The growth of loans means more than one- 
time use of the new purchasing power, for 
the payments return to the banks as de- 
posits in other accounts and become pur- 
chasing power to the new owners, and so 
are passed on indefinitely until some one 
checks on them to pay a debt. An at- 
tempt to use more purchasing power, if 
unaccompanied by a corresponding in- 
erease of productive capacity, means higher 
prices; in other words, inflation. There 
will be more of it when subscribers to the 
Fourth Loan borrow to make their pay- 
ments. It is not pleasant to watch it, 
but we should watch it. We have not gone 
as far as Germany, but Germany never 
traveled faster. After the war, earnings 
will have to be diverted from productive 
use to sponge out this indebtedness, a pay- 
ment without return because the return 
has been had. 

“The improvement in the war-situation 
has naturally affected the stock market 
favorably and a moderate rise has oc- 
cured in stocks most likely to benefit by 
peace, the railways among them. As 
speculation in stocks would be unwelcome 
at this time, the New York banks at the 
recommendation of the Money Committee 
have put in force a rule that the minimum 
margin upon loans secured by stocks shall 
be raised from 20 to 30 per cent. and given 
notice that if this is not sufficient to check 
the rise of loans of this class further steps 
will be taken.” 


THE WORLD’S FINANCIAL RECON- 
STRUCTION AND OUR 
PART IN IT 


It is declared by a writer in The Wall 
Street Journal that the end of the war 
means the coming of “one of the most 
interesting developments known in financial 
history.” Financial waste and emer- 
gency measures more or less ephemeral 
have prevailed since the war began; but 
now must come a “‘reconstruction that 
will last.” While developments will not 
come quickly nor will they be so dramatic 
as those which occurred during the war, 
they will be none the less important. But 
what happened during the war was not al- 
together financial waste. A great upheaval 
took place in the world of finance. Credit 
resources were brought to the fore and 
nations established on a financial basis of 
far-reaching importance, but of a kind 
that had only a secoydary place before. 

The war has turned the United States 
from a debtor to a creditor nation. Form- 
ely we owed abroad something like 
$4,000,000,000, about three-quarters of 
which sum we have bought back. More- 
over, Europe now owes us about $9,000,- 
000,000 — on private account, about 
$2,000,000,000 in securities, in United 
States Government, obligations over 
$7,000,000,000. The world is under ob- 
ligations to us in interest alone of between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000 a year. 
We must add to this not only our usual 
credit balance in world-trade, but the fact 
that for several years our manufacturers 
and exports will be stimulated by the de- 
mand for goods in the rehabilitation of 
Europe. For years to come we will be 
able to count on an annual credit balance 
of from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 
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MILITARY 
N° 7 





Who smiles while shaving?—the man with a 
GEM— however stiff his beard. Smiles over his 
GEM Service Outfit in its neat, compact 
little khaki case—Smiles on the hike at its feather- 
weight—Smiles in the trenches as he shows it 
to his comrades—Smiles because he knows that in 
that little case are seven of those wonderful GEM 
Blades, which guarantee a quick, comfortable 
shave any time, anywhere—use a GEM and smile. 


Brighten his X’mas with a GEM 


















8 GEM Complete 
| 00 Outfit Compact 
* Complete 



















Outfit with Trench Mirror $1.35 


Add 50c to above 
prices, for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Boutreal 
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MMMM 


New Playi Featls or 
diy Shana dag 


AKE your card games more fascinating 
than ever. Get one of these new packs of 
Bicycles with special Victory designs. 

Great for war charity card parties. Add interest 
to the evening game at home. Ask your dealer. 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


you'll find their crisp, snappy body and air cush- 

uffing and accurate 
dealing; their big indexes helpful in bidding and 
playing. Now as ever the most satisfactory cards for gen- 
eral play, yet selling at the most moderate price. 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS—Art backs in full color. 
Gold edges. Especially designed for social play and for gifts 


Like all 
ion finish an aid to easy s 


and prizes. Ask to see the new backs. 


Every Card Player Needs This Book—New 
revised edition of “The Official Rules of Card 
Games’’now readv. Latest rules for 300 games. 
250 pages. Sent postpaid for 20c in stamps. 
Illustrated catalog of all kinds of playing cards 
and supplies free. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept. C-2 Cincinnati, U.S.A. or Windsor, Canada 











That annual indebtedness Europe 
ean not possibly settle, so that we shall 
have to leave our money abroad, invested 
in foreign securities or otherwise partic- 
ipating in foreign industries, all of which 
will ‘‘continue to build up our credit posi- 


a year. 


tion in world - finance.” The war has 
placed us in the same position England 
was in, an exceptional credit position 
which gave her control of _ world-finance, 
The writer says further: 


“The United States will not, of course, 
have the financial field to herself. Altho 
England is saddled with a heavy debt, it 
is not to be supposed that she will remain 
prostrate. On the contrary, the butden 
will stimulate her to greater efforts, just 
as after the Napoleonic Wars the debt she 
incurred then brought her to the fore in 
the financial field. The French people 
have lived up to their reputation of thrifti- 
ness and the French Government has been 
highly conservative in the handling of its 
finances. It is said that the French Goy- 
ernment has been for some time buying 
up its obligations in foreign markets, 
notably in London and New York. Much 
of the advance in the price of French war- 
issues in this country lately has been due 
to this shrewd action of the French. Italy, 
tho a much poorer country, relatively, 
than her two great Allies in Europe, is 
better off financially to-day than she was 
four years ago. Her bankers have built 
up connections in London and New York 
which will stand her in good stead for years 
to come. 

‘‘With the defeat of the Central Pojvers 
there is brought to ruin a country that 
occupied the third place in the world, from 
the point of national wealth and resources. 
What the state of Germany’s finances is 
at present is uncertain. What they will 
be in the future is mere guesswork. With 
her foreign trade gone, her people loaded 
with the obligations of a discredited Govern- 
ment, and with the prospects of an enor- 
mous indemnity, Germany’s financial great- 
ness can be nothing but a byword for 
generations to come. The same may be 
said of Austria.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





OSPRINGS - MANITOU fe 
For_All Year' Residencé; 

_ "When you neéd a change~of scenezor™ 

climate, bring your family to this distinctive City of 
Homes,\ with its; superior’ civic ; advantages | and 


—— conveniences, its pure water and 
heal: surroundings, its excellent schools and 
colleges—where mild sunshiny winter weather 
| invites you to vit&lizing outdoor life in this en/ 
‘vironment of famous mountain scenery. _ 

Wi for 
etaeaee me mmension 
~ ‘JHE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


GARDEN OF THE 








NORTH CAROLINA 


offers this season a 


interesting schedule 


LEARN SPANISH 


IN A FEW DAYS 


It will make things easier for you in a hundred 
ways and will put many dollars in your pocket. 
Remember that new avenues of trade are opening up 
every day with the Latin-American republics, and 
the man who can speak Spanish will be at a pre- 


varied and 





Trapehooting, Rack , Riding, | mium. You can soon become fiuent—a little 
é. Mi —— spare time daily makes you so— The Rosenthal 
CAROLINA HOTEL | common-Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
NOW OPEN will teach you to speak, read, and write Spanish 
Deligh tt _ | readily if you will devote ten minutes of your lei- 
ber re ees Ss Boe sure time each day to this wonderful system which 
Fall in New England. teaches you in the way a child learns to 
For full information address speak, by nature’s method. Write now for free 
General Office booklet, ‘‘Revolution in the Study and Teaching 
North Carolina, | % Foreign Languages. 
‘or LEONARD TUFTS Funk & W alls Com 
— ~n 5 agn pany 
New York 





CASH.—Send by mail or express any dis- 
carded jewelry, new or broken, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver or platinum, mag- 
neto points, false teeth in any shape. We send 
cash at once and hold vour goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our 
offer is unsatisfactory. Established 1899. 
LIBERTY REFINING CO., 
F 432 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NEW PATRIOTIC PLAYS, Recitations, 
Entertainments for War-time Benefits. 
Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Minstrel Jokes, Tableaux, Drills. Musical 
Pieces, Wake-up is. Large Catalog Free. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept, 34, Chicago. 





“MODERN” DUPLICATOR —A BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $lup. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
latine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
ou need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PARIS 


Who of us does not hope to some day 
make a pilgrimage to this great city? 
“Parisians Out of Doors’’ takes you to the 
very heart of Parisian outdoor life—Boule- 
vards—open-ai® cafés—parks—excursion 
points and rendezvous, such as Trouville, 
Monte Carlo, etc. It's from the personal 
diary of F. Berkeley Smith, artist-author, 
who has himself “lived the life.” Very 
fully illustrated by the author and his 
friends. Cloth, 280 pages. 


‘*Parisians Out of Doors’’ 
$1.50: Bookdealers or Postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 





New York 





WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers, What to Invent with List of Inven- 
tions Wanted, and $1,000,000in prizes of- 
fered. Send sketch for free opinion as to 
patentability. Our four Guide books free. 
Patents advertised free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS. Send sketch or model for pre- 

liminary examination. Highest references. 

Best results. Promptness assured. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ENT PROTECTION Sign and witness 
form “Evidence of Conception.” This form, 
book and information sent free. Lancaster & 
Allwine, 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


SALESMEN WANTED 








WE MAKE SPECIAL CONTRACTS for 
exclusive territory with high class educated 
men who may earn $3000 to $6000 yearly 
selling our Visual Instruction Equipment to 
schools and libraries. References and cash 
deposit guarantee required. Underwood & 
Underwood, Dept. C, 417 5th Ave., N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WOMEN capable of holding positions requir- 
ing good judgment, initiative, clear thinking 
and trained mind—college girls ‘preferred—big 
company—hours 9-4—Saturdays 12 o'clock. 
Write stating education, experience and sal- 
ary expected. Address College, P. O. Box 50, 
Wall Street Branch, New York. 


The United States 


In the Twentieth Century 
By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 3 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce. This 
is the most noteworthy book on America 
since Bryce’s “American Commonwealth. 
800, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 





EASY CHAIR 
In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, vibe Funk & Wagaalls 8 New Standard Dictionary 


is consul 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS:—The pronun- 
ciation of the word armistice is ar’mi-stis (a as in 
art, i as in habit, i as in hit), the stress being placed 
upon the first syllable. It is never correctly pro- 
nounced ar’’mi-stis’ (a as in artistic, i asin hit, i as 
in police), nor ar-mis‘tis (a as in artistic, i's as in 
hit) by persons of refined diction to-day. 

“S. F. A.,”” Cameron, Tex.—“ @) Please tell 
me the meaning of the expression, ‘Between the 
walnuts and the wine.’ (2 a a yon Fs me 
anything about the E Green- 
sleeves’?’’ 

(1) The expression to which you refer is “‘ Across 
the walnuts and the wine,” and refers to post- 
prandial remarks or discussions, and to stories 
told while the nuts and wine are being passed 
toward the close of a dinner. You will find it 
used by Tennyson in “The Miller’s Daughter,” 
4th stanza. (2) “The New International En- 
cyclopedia”” (Volume 10) gives the following: 
“Greensleeves. An old English ballad, first 
printed in 1580 as ‘A New Northern Dittye of the 
Lady Greene Sleeves,’ tho the ballad was popular 
before that time. It appeared in ‘A Handful 
of Pleasant Delites,’ 1584, as ‘A New Courtly 
Sonet of the Lady Greensleeves, to the new tune 
of Greensleeves.’ The lively tune, the air of 
‘Christmas comes but once a year,’ has been 
popular since the time of Elizabeth. Shakespeare 
mentions it twice in ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. The words are found in Child’s ‘English 
and Scottish Ballads,’ and the tune in Chappel’s 
‘Old English Popular Music’ (1893).”’ 

To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS.—‘ Spanish in- 
fluenza"’ is a very old complaint. It is ‘‘ epidemic 
catarrh characterized by acute inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the air-passages, at- 
tended by severe constitutional disturbances, 
followed by great debility, sometimes continuing 
for several months.’’ It is moderately infectious 
and is caused by the Bacillus influenzz, and has 
been known as a catarrhal disease since 1323. 

In Andrew Jackson's time (1829) it was known 
as “Jackson’s itch.” When Tyler was in the 
political arena his opponents called it “‘ Tyler's 
grippe”—a name of which the latter word has 
survived for years and is still in use in our own 
time. This word “grippe”’ is one of the French 
names for influenza. To the Russians it is known 
as the ‘“‘ Chinese catarrh."’ The Germans were wont 
to call it the Russian pest. The Italians ap- 
propriately call it the German disease, for it 
reached them through Teutonic sources; and the 
French called it also the Italian fever, no doubt 

associating it with the Roman fever and Spanish 
catarrh, but to them belongs the credit of intro- 
ducing the term “influenza’’ as a generic name. 
This they are said to have done in the seven- 
teenth century, when they attributed tlie disease 
to certain astronomical influences. 


“H. C. F.,” Altoona, Pa.—The plural of 
souvenir is formed by adding s to the singular. 

“W. N. G.,” St. Marys, Pa.— Please dis- 
tinguish between the words invoice, bill, and 
statement, as used in the ordinary course of 
business.” 

An invoice is “‘a list sent to a purchaser, factor, 
consignee, etc., containing the items; together 
with the prices and charges, of merchandise sent 
or to be sent to him.”’ A Dill is “a statement of 
an account or of money due; a paper setting 
forth the amount of a debt, as for goods delivered 
or services rendered.”” A statement is “‘a copy or 
summary of an account covering a stated period,”’ 
or “a summary of assets and liabilities, as of a 
bank or firm.” 

“8. C.,” Fort Dex it, Ala.—‘Is the following 
sentence correct, “y the vo States think 
it best tolpurchase @ canal route? = 
/The usage as indicated by the official docu- 
nents promulgated is our guide for referring to 
“The United States” in the plural. If you will 
tad the Declaration of Independence and ex- 
amine the Constitution of the United States, you 
wil find therein ample justification ior this, 
which is certainly preferable to the anomalous 
















& Healy alone. 


A Liberal Payment and Exchange Policy 
Easy terms of payment may be arranged. And g liberal 
allowance will be made for your present instrument, if 
you wish to “trade it in.” 


Send for Your Copy of “Rare Old Violins” 


The 29th Edition (Limited) of this beautiful brochure is now 
ready. It is fully descriptive of the Lyon & Healy Collection. 
Upon request, your copy will jladly be sent without charge. 


LYON & HEALY | 


Everything Known in Music 


The Literary Digest for November 23, 1918 


SS SARE eee 
inexpensive 


Old Violins 


The famous Lyon & Healy collection of rare old violins 
is singularly rich in interest to violin-lovers of moderate 
means whose keen appreciation of their art makes musi- 
cal quality their first requirement. 

Magnificent instruments— products of the 18th and 19th 
century masters—are offered at from $100 to $500. 
Choice examples of the more famous makers are also 
available; only last month a $15,000 Stradivarius was 
purchased from our collection. 

Bows of the finest grades, including rare pieces by such 
famed makers as Tourte, Pecatte, etc., are here; and 
modern bows by Hill & Sons are obtainable from Lyon 


52°84 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





















LYON & HEALY, Chicago 

: Please send me, without chop 
; copy of your catalog, “Rare id 
: Violins,"’ and full details of your 
: purchase lan. I am interested in 
an old violin to cost about$_..... 











Boys and Girls @ 
Care for the Skin, \> 
with Cuticura 


‘Druggists; Soap, Ointment, Talcum 25c. each. 





Bible Teaching Through Drama 


By Henry Wysham Lanier 


The Homiletic Review for December 


30 cents per copy $3.00 per year 


Funk & Wagnalls Company - - - New York 

















use of the singular affected by persons who have 
hot inves‘ igated the subject. 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


=z [ROYAL MAILS 


NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM LLOYD 
(JOINT SERVICE) 


SPLENDID STEAMERS — Sailings frequently from San 
Fpmdeen te Deve sip Foenctet lu, Nagasaki (Yokohama, Manila, 


t ij, Battery Place. New York 
601 Market St., Sen Francisco 
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_ Warmth for 
the Bath Room 


“Warm up the Bath Room in a jiffy with a Perfection Oil 
Heater. Chases the chill from any room — easily carried 
about— burns ten hours on a gallon of kerosene oil. 


P , p a 
Perfection Oil Heaters. met the fuel. shortage. effectively. last 
winter, in over 3,000,000 homes., 





Buy your Perfection Now at your local dealers. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7212 Platt Ave. ~ ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 
Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sania, Ontario 


The New No. 500 Perfection Heater Wicks, fixed to metal, 
carriers, ave trimmed, burned, and ready to light, 4 Re! 
wicking is ea. Slip out the old wick and carrier—slip in 


PERFECTION 
OIL HEATERS A sisthitin 


SAVE THE NATION’S COAL *~ 
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‘Transportation Endurance 
and Insurance 


Clark Axles and Wheels 


are built to solve heavy 
transportation problems 


I nformative literature 
mailed upon request 


CIARK 


Rear Axles: Steel Wheels -Locking Differentials 
For Motor Ti 


EQUIPMENT 










Clark Equipment is found only on good motor trucks 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN MICHIGAN 











Will these great artists 
sing in your home 





> artic 
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%, 
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Victrola XVII, $275 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332.50 
Mahogany ‘or oak 


Will Caruso thrill you? Alma Gluck or John 
McCormack play upon your heart strings? Harry 
Lauder regale you with his inimitable fun? Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra invite you to the lovely cadences 
of immortal melodies? Sousa stir your good Ameri- 
can blood with “The Stars and Stripes Forever”’? 

The opera, the symphony orchestra, the violin, 
the piano, the military band, the dance orchestra, 
the vaudeville stage—the Victrola brings you the 
shining lights of them all! The foremost artists of 
the world make Victrola Records exclusively. 

Your Christmas will be merrier for the Victrola. 
And it will be but the beginning of a long and happy 
companionship between your household and all the 
master-magicians of music and entertainment. 


8 Victors and Victrolas 


$12 to $950 


Victor dealers 
everywhere 


Victor Talking Machine Company Jon 
Camden, N. J., uv. s. A. A Sry ctor 
tha ¥ 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


- 4 Victro 
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